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DRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH MEETING, to * pals at NORWICH, 
qamencing WEDNESDAY, August 19, i 


President. 
(0SEPH DALTON HOOKER, Esq. F.R.S. D.C.L., 
urator of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
General Arrangements. 
The 4 egttente Inaugural Addresson Wednesday, August 19th, 
owe Sectional Meetings, from the 20th to 25th fastesive. 
Soirées on Thursday, the 20th a6 Tuesday, the 25th. 
Evening Discourses by Dr. Odling, F.R. Professor of Che- 
mistry at St. Bartholomew's | Hospital, Fullerian Professor 4 
Chemistry of the Royal I and Esq. 





RS. 

The Reception Room, Masonic Hall, will be opened at Noon on 
Monday, August 17th, for sale of Tickets, &e. 

Members and Associates intending to be present at the Meeting 
are requested to apply vd <3 Local Secretaries, who will give every 


information in their po 
PDONALD DALRYMPLE, 
HINDS HOWELL, 
JOSEPH CROMPTON, 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—The Recuta- 
TIONS relating to fe EXAMINATION of WOMEN for 
Certificates of General and of Special Proficiency, under the pro- 
visions of the Supplemental Charter, having been framed by the 
Senate, and approved by Her Majesty’s Government, may now be 
obtained on application to the Registrar of the University. 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
Temporary Offices of the University, 17, Savile-row, W. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 
ENGLAND.—The COUNCIL having resolved that on the 
il January, 1869, the offices of — RETA RY and EDITO. 


Local 
Secretaries. 








Re YAt ACADEMY of MUSIC. 
a ~s Royal Charter. 

The WINTER Sneeiou of t! tituti: 

DAY, Beak ony 2ist next. 


":. STERNDALE BENNETT, Principal. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
43 and 45, HARLEY-STREET, W. 
neral Educati f 
rae sea Lad for granting Oertibontes &€ Knowledge. 
Patrons. 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of London. 
Principal—The Very Rey. the Dean of Westminster. 
Lady Resident—Miss PARRY. 
Committee of Professors. 


on 











sau Bia: agei. | John Hullah. 
terndale Bennett, Mus. a | Alphonse Mariette, M.A 
The: Rev. W. Benham, A.K.C.L. | The Rev. oe emma A-K.C.L. 
The Rev. Stopford Brooke, } W. Cave Thom: 
The Rev. T. A. . Henry Warre 
The Rev. Francis ae = A. | Gottlieb We cil, Ph.D. 
William Hughes, F.R.G. | The Rev. H. White, A.K.C.L. 





e will RE- OPEN for the Michaelmas Term on MON- 
er 5th. Individual instruction is given in Vocal and 
——— Music to Pupils attending at least one class. 
ial Conversation Modern Languages will be 
formed on the entry of six nam 
Pupils are received from — nage of 13 up ds. Arr 
are made for receiving 
rospectuses, with full “on as to Fees, Scholarships, 
&c., may be had on application to Miss Mi.warp, at the 


College Office. 
E. H. PLU MPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


+, 








=e omens. gentlemen desiro' 
ested to send in their applications and wo hes 5 se 
hiter riban the 20th of October next, to the Secretary of the Society, 
from whom all particulars can obtained. Salary 6001. per 
annum, with a residence, coals and os. 
12, Hanover- = agi London, W. 
uly, 1868. 





WILL CLOSE 22np AUGUST. 


ATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, 
EXHIBITION-ROAD SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

Sgiteey and pag = gee SERIES of Celebrated Persons 
who have died sin n and after MONDAY, August 3 
the Exhibition will t % OPEN FREE on Mondays, Tuesday: 8, aN 
Saturdays ; on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays the Admis- 
sion wil be ery _ person. Open from 10 a.m. to 6 P.m.— 
Catalogues 1s. and 1 


ST. MARY’ S HOSPITAL > ~ MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, Fodtingtes, lente on. 

Ti trodacteny Lecture, by Mr. JAME NE, Oct. 1st, at 2°30. 

paidresses on MEDICAL. EvUC ATION te the ARC HBISHOP 
of YO , Professors OWEN and HUXLEY, the PRESIDEN 
of 4 College of Physicians, and the Ri, it Hon. R. LOWE, 
M.P., price 1s.—And for the Prospectus a oR = 

ERNEST HAR ean of the School. 


BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 

Lot cINTEE -- 1868 -9. 

ven = Mr. THOMAS 
U Spay oO: October Ist, eae 

Students can 











within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
Coll exe regulations. 
Alli information 
es t Warden, Mr. Morrant Baker, Museum or 
T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


concerning both the Hospital and College may 

be obtained on ‘ssclnation, either person: pes fn or - letter, to the 
brary. ‘ 

k SCHOOL. Se 1868 and ’69.—A GENERAL INTRO- 

Lge be delivered by Dr. BARNES, on 











of the THURSDA Te Ostobe hree o rolock P.m., after which the 
uments @ DISTR RIBUTION of PRIZES will take place. 
LIOTT, Gentlemen entering have the option “ paying 407. for the first 
rd, and year, a similar sum for the second, and lvl. for each succeeding 
versity, year; or, by paying 901. at once, of becoming perpetual Students. 
of MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Honorary iting Physici Dr. Barker. 
Dr. J. Risdon Bennett, Dr. Goolden, Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, 
MON &@ Dr. Barnes, Mr. Solly, Mr. Le Gros Clark, Mr. Simon, Dr. Clapton, 
Dr. Gervis, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. J. Croft, Mr. Whitfield. 
praising Dr. Barker and Dr. Peacock. Surgery—Mr. bf 
ent: r. Le Gros Clark. Physiology—Dr. Bristowe and Mr. 
Edi Deerpiie ag oa Jones. Anatomy 5 in the = 
Pp, 760, . J. Croft, and Mr. W. W. 
dition, flaffe. Chemistr and Practical Chemistry’-Dr. Albert J. Bernays. 
Midwifery—Dr. Barnes. General Pathology—Mr. Simon. Botany 
=Dr. J. Wale Hicks. a Comparative Anatomy—Mr. Ord. Mate: rin 
Medica—Dr. Clapton. gorqee ® Medicine—Dr. Stone and ae. 
is. Vaccination — Dr. Bio thalmic Surgery — 
Sydney Jones. Dental 8 gery ite Bl lliott. Pathological Che: 
With mistry—Dr. Thudichum. ees natomy—Mr. Rainey. 
Paul's Demonstrations Morbid eT 
monet R. BARNES, M.D., 
R. G. WHITRIELD, vMfedical Seonetany. 
For entrance or 4 oad ~4 emanation 
Sp ed i ay 
anor House, omas’s Hos; 
Surrey, SE. 
hurch, 
de. ee SCHOOL of NAVAL ARCHITEC. 
TURE and MARINE, ZNGINERRING AEE 
Course will in future consist of four Sessions, and the 1 
be prote by an of October in rae 5 year to the 30th of April e 
instead of nning on the Ist of as 
, heretofore: “The Fee will be of 25l. for one Session, or 800. for the 
Course of four LL payable in m advance, 
ome All necessary particulars may be learnt by applying (oy deter 
TS to the wy hte Science and Art De Ken- 
oty, The Tatement of Sixty Pounps as the Fee for the whole Course, 
in some previous Advertisements, was a c’ error. 


whe 





UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
43 and 45, HARLEY-STREET, W. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss HAY. 
Assistant—Miss WALKER. 
The Classes of the School will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, Sep- 
tember 28. Pupils are received from the age of 5 upwards. 
ospectuses, with full pertioctens, may be had on application 
to Miss Mitwarp, at the C Colon O flice. 
H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean, _ 


— COLLESS INSTITUTION for 
DIES, 


TUFNELL PARK, OAM: ROAD, LONDON. 
RE-OPEN SEPTEMBER 138. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per ann. 
” ” Middle School, 40 Guineas __,, 
Elementary School, 30 Guineas ,, 
Payment reckoned from Ent 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 
For Prospectuses, with List of Rev. Patrons and aay Patron- 
esses, address Mrs. Moret, Lady Principal at the College. 


DUCATION. — Bayswater. — First-class 
Seihing ROFASLAH MENS for YOUNG LADIES, 
conducted by Widow of a Clergyman and her Sister. Emi- 
nent Professors. Distinguis! ddress Mrs. Hi, 
Waters’s Library, Westbourne grove, W. 


F ULLANDS COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
TAUNTON. 


AN UPPER MIDDLE-CLASS PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Subjects taken: Thorough English, Mathematics, French, ae 

a, ‘Natural Science, Drawing. Two Foundation Scholarsh: ips 
mpeted for annually at the jdsummer Examinations. Situa- 

tion unsurpassed. WILLIAM REED, F.C.P. 


DUCATION.— KénicswiInTEN, near Bonn. 
—The Misses HASSENKAMP have FOUR VACANCIES 
in their Establishment for Young Ladies. Inclusive Terms, 
and 801. uction ‘for Sisters. References — aay permitted 
to Mrs. Apams, Anstey Hall, Coventry, and M AKIN, Gil- 
morton Rectory, Lutterwort h. 


DUCATION. — GERMANY. — Miss 
DILTHEY’S ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 
Hanau, near F fort-on-Maine.—First-rate Education, limited 





” ” 




















number of Pupils, home comforts. References to Clerg. men and 
ts of former Pupils. Good references req — Apply, 
by letter, as above. 





CAMBRIDGE MAN, just Graduated (B. A), ), 
desires, previous to Ordination, to obtaina TRAVELLING 
TUTORSHIP! ina Gentleman's Family.—Address B.A., Arthur's 


ibrary, 
EV. C. W. MOFFATT, LL.D., British 
lain, 37, Rue du Président, Brussels will receive into 
t next, a LIMITED NUMBER of 
to whose education and moral and religious training 
the —— attention will be paid.—For particulars apply to the 
ve ress. 


AWDON HOUSE, FORTIS GREEN, 
FINCHLEY, close to EAST-END STATION. 
The PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE on Bitar BA rit 
45Ers COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
Founded a.p. 1563. 
Visitor—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
Principal—The Rev. JOHN OATES, M.A., Lincoln Coll., Oxford. 


Vice-Principal and Master of the Modern School— 
H. C. WATSON, M.A., bor so my Cambridge. 
Valuable Sch: and Exhibitions are open to persons 
cleats 


educated at Eliza! 
For , &e., 8) to the Principal. 














Qocrery of PAINTERS in WATER- 
S.—The MEETING for ELECTION of ASSO- 
CIATES to this Society AS in en be held at the END of 
from the Secreta, of in Feb culars may be obta’ 
‘rom the Secre' 
ne Meal WILLIAM CALLOW. 


OTICE.—The MUSEUM of PRACTICAL 
GEOLOGY, Jermyn-street, WILL BE CLOSED from 


the 10th of August until the 10th of September. 
By order. 
M:s.° GLYN (Mrs. E. S. Dattas) is now 
ging for her SHAKSPEAREAN READINGS in and 
out of Londen. —Address to her at 6, Hanover-square, London, W. 


OTICE.—The ADVOCATES’ LIBRARY, 
with the exception of the Law Room, boy be CLOSED 
from MONDAY, the 10th, till SATURDAY, the 29th Au 
next, both days included. During the habe” period the 
Room will be shut at Turee ins of ae: o'clock. 
y order of the Curators. 
Advocates’ Library, Moth July, 1868. 


IRMINGHAM and MIDLAND INSTI- 
TUTE.—A GENTLEMAN is wantaD to conduct the 
English History and Literature Classes. The Lecturer would be 
required to deliver Two Lectures weekly, during Term time, in 
each subject, one Lecture in each subject to be given in = even- 
ing to the Art: Class,and in the = —For 
particulars apply to Epwin Surtu, Secreta: 


IRMINGHAM TOWN HALL ORGAN.— 
The Appointment of ORGAN IST having become VAGANS 
by the resignation of Mr. n of his 
from Birm mgham. the Orchestral Committee of t Rey 
Musical Festivals are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for for 
ae wich must be addressed ,to the Deputy Chairman, 
*gYTON, Esq., ig 


























CONSTANT READER at the BRITISH 
MUSEUM wishes for EMPLOYMENT in making Extracts, 
Genealogical or Literary a ecenrehes or in any work of a similar 
nature.—Letters addressed to T. P., 15, Henrietta-street, Bruns- 
wick-square, W.C., will meet with rots, attention. 


YHE PRESS.—A well-educated Youth wants 

a SITUATION as JUNIOR REPORTER. Good Short- 

hand Writer and Paragraphist; twelve months’ experience.— 
Puoxo, Mr. J. Homer, 4, Grove "s-lane, York. 


Prz SS.—An LIxperienced PARLIAMEN- 

TARY neroat. ante with all branches of Jour- 
nalism, is open to an EN EMENT in Town or Country. Will 
contribute Original dm par y= ob Detta, Post-office, Queen’s- 
terrace, | Camden-road, N.W. 





10) ‘NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. — — wil 
Writer of Experience and Ability has lcteuse to CONTRI- 
BUTE one or two ARTICLES, or a LONDO 5 ey ig toa 
Liberal Journal. Pinte references. — T. Paradise- 
street, Lambeth, 


10 MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT, &o.—A 
ei agitate As Rerwogld eae 


References as . —A 
fidence, M.A. 5° Great i. Mires We 


OARD and RESIDENCE, in a small Private 

Family, are offered to 4 GENTLEMEN who would 

aupasciatess the comforts of a pane Home in a central situation. 
A. B. C., Young’s Library, Southampton-row, W.C. 


UR in GERMANY.—A Civil Engineer (an 
ing a thoro' knewledes 
desires a few weeks in Germany wi 
THREE or FOUR YOUNG G MEN, in order to visit the various 
Engineering Works « a He "would d give —— in En- 


Address C. Il. Cs 4 Huston-oquare NW. fi 


rs 0 TEACHSRS of FRENCH.—A me 
required, as RESIDENT MASTER in the Cetione, 

Cue ion = know ledge of Latin, Greek, and English, and ex 

€c¢ = England esseutial.—Address the Rev. Aatuur 

«  oster. 


UNACY.—WANTED, an ASSISTANT 

MEDICAL OFFICER ina Private Fate in the Coun- 

try. Must be single, and not over aot Salary 1001. oe annum.— 

Application, with copies of may be to 
Dr. W., Medical Clube 9, Spring gardena, on or before fore Angus 20. 


Club ‘and nstitute Union for visiting an 
Men’s Clubs during the ensuing Autumn 


and 
h t the sa: to DELIVER mand Wants on wil be 
iiterary and Historical Subjects, to Tastitu 

















= 








BE REV. HENRY SOLLY, having acce 
ngagement with the Cegopil of By Re wee 


Athenwums, &c. Terms from Three to Five Guineas accordi: 
to size of peep — Prospectuses to spurting 


and distance. 
im Mr. So.iy, Grove House, Rosslyn, Ha WI London, 


YOUNG LADY — 
£3, DAWAY ENGAGEMENT in a 


Mu 
metic, ema the ’udiments of — 
terrace, Tredegar-road, North Bow, E 


GTAMMERING, DEFECTIVE SPEf 
of all VOGAL DEFECT gh Ria eS 
and DUMB are Private 

TION and Visi 





+n 20— desires a 
rivate Family or Shed. 
vapeed 


» A 
ress 0. J. R., 5, W: 
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TUTOR, residing near Hyde Park, wishes 
Lt to obtain additional PUPILS for the Universities, Indian 
Civil Service will either receive or visit them.— 
Address N., Spring- -street, Hyde Park. 


‘DU CATION, | BRIG HTON. —There will be 
VACANCIES at: the ensuing Te rm, commer cin g September 

the 7th, in a pen pm ied first-class LADIES’ SCHOOL, of 
limited numbers. Resident see and German Governass ses. 
rs in attendance: — M. de Paris, Mr. Booty, Madame 
Adelaide, Signor Mecz atte, Signor Venosta, Mr. Barclay Phillips, 
Terms from Sixty to Seventy Guineas.—Address the Pain- 
crea, 17and 18, Powissquare, Brighton. 


YwO ‘GRADU! ATES in Honours of Cambridge 
(the one Classical, the other Mathematical), who speak 
French and Germ: an, and are well acqua utes with the Conti- 
nent, intend making a TOUR in ZERLAND and GER- 
MANY during the month of September ad the early part of 
ow ah with Twoor Three Young Gentlemen as Pupi ¥ 


iking’s Libra ‘8 ‘Library, 8, 8, 









































or 
articulars address R.S., Messrs. Hall & Sons, Booksellers and 
ublishers, Trumpington-street, Cambridge. 
JREDFORD COLLEGE, 48 ‘and 49 ), BEDFOR D- 
SQUARE 
The SESSION 1868-69 will BEGIN on Showedey; OCTOBER 15. 
Arnott Scholarships, giving | free admission for two years 

to Classes, will be awarded, by open competition, at the be- 
ginning of October. Candidat ire requested to send in their 
names to the Secretary before Septembe l. 

Prospectuses may be had ** the ¢ oles 

JANE M aR TINE AU, Hon. See. 


QHORTHAN D. —PITMAN’S PHON 1 0- 

h GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d.; or 
Private Instruction given, personally or by post, for le .» the 
Perfect Course of Lessons 
vondon: 20, Pai ternoster-1 “Tow, B.C Cc. 






RGAN. —Lessons 2 and Practice, at 143, Strand, 


on a fine Instrument (with two Manuals and full Pedal 


Compass).— Pupils and Students may arrange terms on ap P _— ation 


to W. V. S., 143, Strand (Organist, St. Michael, Stockwel 


**PEARLIN JEAN.” 
O PICTURE COLLECTORS, and Others.— 
The Advertisers desire fo DISCOVER a PIC TURE 










gold, with a large Spanish ratte and a rich ps 
and pearls. Any information at can be given res 
Picture will be atid rece 
id, Pall Mall E 











EDFORD HOTEL, BRIG HON Fy 


long- 


2 endeavour is made to render this Hotel e qua al meg 
existing repute. The Coffee-room, with extensive sea-f 
has been enls arged and impro 1. 

MaAsNaGer” will be promptly att 


FYABRISON'S PRIVATE 
in_ the best part of BRIGHTON 
quiet, old and well-established ft 4 
tages to Visitors seeking home comforts a 
combined with Hotel accommodation and miohes rat 
Wines, Liqueurs, &c. from the old cellars of Mr. Ge ree Ha es 
A printed Tariff forwarded upon application to W. H. Roysroy, 
Proprietor. 


OTICE 














“HOTE oe ‘situate 


. faci ing ae 
7 







the Sea. 


—To Photographic Artis ts, 





Print- 


sellers, and Publishers. The AUTOTYPE FE RINTING and 
y GIVE NOTICE, 
‘granted to Mr. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY mage pe heret 

That they are the sole Poss the Pa zs 

Swan for producing Photogr: in Cz arbo: n and o 

Pigments, and that Applications for Licence 

Process, or for vending Pictures produced by the Proc sho 

y — to them, at their Temporary Offices, 5, Hay: narket, 
ondon 


N ESSRS. FREDERICK BENTL EY & CO. 
4! beg to inform the PUBLISHERS and the general Trade 
that they have just purchased, from ro cecutrix sn the late 


















Mr. Tomas Harritp, his SINESS and extensi *LANT, 
and that they are prepared to exe c ae every d eription of Book, 
‘ommercial and Lithographic PRINTING with th most des- 





patch, and on the most reasonable be 


iO AUTHORS.—R. HARDW ORE, 
LISHER, 192, PICCADILLY, begs > os am 
Works on Natural Histor Travel, Gex 
laneous Literature, that a can bring all W cae ‘pu 
him prominently before the public, both at home < 
Being practically acquainted with priz iting, and having 
many years engaged in business rec H uiring a knowledge Le the 
best modes of Illustration, he is enabled to offer great facilities 
to Gentlemen who entrust their works to him. Estimates .—$ cost, 
terms of publishing, and other particulars, on application. Works 
intended to ores in the autumn should be put in hand at once 
192, Piecadil 


HARDWICKE'S CATALOGUE of New, 

e §6«>. Interesting, and Useful Works forwarded, gratis, on 
santing. 

London: Rosert Harpwicsse, 1° 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES 
NOEL HUMPHREY 








-UB- 

















2, Piccac 


dilly. 
















—A fi few Copies of 
BI I 


magnificent Work 





BUTTERFLIES, published ll. lis. 6d 
redneed price of 15%., of " AL ine 
London. It contains hand-colo ured Plates 


ties, and is he andsomely bound in full gilt clar Se cl 


Bete MOTHS.- —A few C opies of Norn 
HUMPHREYS'S ndid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 
2 vols. in 1, published < , me ay be had at the reduced price of 
58., of T J. ALLM: AN, 1a. Oxford-street, London. It con- 
tains hand-coloured Pla xtes 
somely bound in full gilt cl 






arét cloth, gilt e -dges. 








rf0 BOOK-BUYEI RS.—A CAT ALOGUE of 


I 


; BOOKS, ancient and mo ean, including Standard Works, 

Eocks of Local, Family, and Bibli yhieal interest, 1 any of 

Which are seldom found on s ale, sent for a stamp.—Henry Svuce, 
2, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden 











HEAP COPIES of GOOD BOOKS.—Sur- | ¢ 


plus Copies of Froude’s History of jBogland, Vols. VII. to 
X.—Kinglake’s War in the Crimea, Vols. [. 1I.—Dixon’s 
New America—Matthew Arnold’s Poems, and many other Books, 
are now on Sale at greatly nepucep Prices. Catalogues gratis, 
J. Hunton, 224, Mortimer-street, Cayendish-square, W. 


“MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


The Collection of Modern Books at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, already by many Thousand Volumes the largest 
in the World, is still further augmented and enriched from day 
to day by the addition of Fresh Copies of the Books most in 
demand, and by ample supplies of all the best Forthcoming 
Works as they appear. Revised Lists of the Principal Books in 
circulation are now ready, and will be forwarded, on application. 


First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





? @ 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books 
at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London and the 
immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 
satisfaction for many years. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 








? 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 

PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, 
Secretaries of Book Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping 
Agents, and others, are respectfully invited to apply for MU DIE’S 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of New and Choice Books on sale. 








This CATALOGUE contains more than One Thousand Popular 
Books, of the Past and Present Seasons, at the lowest current 
Prices. 

All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least pos- 
sible delay, by all Subseribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER 


| LIBRARY, Cross-street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers 


$50 different Varieties, and is hand- | 
| 


| the LAW? LIBRARY 


and Literary Institutions in connexion with the Library. 


Mvnpie’s Setrect Lisrary, NEw OXFORD-STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


r \HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Gaines to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec- 
7 ses, with List of New Publications, gratis and post free. — 
A Clearance C: atalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at 








gre tly reduced prices may also be had free, on application.— 
sooTH's, CauRTON’s, Hopeson’s, and Saunpers & Oriey’s United 
Libraries, 207, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 





MHE ATHENAUM for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EU ey —Mr. ALPHONS DURR, of Lzrrzic, 
9 announce th e has =e arrangements for a weekly 
son athe of. THE \THEN LEUM J NAL. The Subscription 
will be 15 thaler for three months; “3 thalers for six months; and 
6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
eyo to be sent direct to ALpnons Di'rr, Leipzig, Germany. 
* German Advertisements for the AtneNxum Journal also 
rectived | by AtpHons Dirr, as above. 














Sales by Auction 
Fossils, Minerals, Shells, dc. 


ME J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

F TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street. Covent-garden, 

on FRIDz a August 14, at ho i 12 precisely, a Collection 
L SHEL’ LS, BONES, &e., formed by a Gentleman in 

India ; also various Shells, A other Objects of Natu- 

ral History. 

On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 








The Lib rar y of th € late Dr. THOMAS PRICE, of Norwood ; 
the Library of an Essex Clergyman ; upwards of 3,000 
Vols. of Religious Publications, in Quires and Cloth, &e. 

h ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 


TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on 
W  EDNESD. AY, August a and following day, at 1 o’clock, the 












LIBRARY of the late Dr. PRICE and “the LIBRARY of an 
ESSEX CLERGYMAN, deceased; comprising Standard Books 
in T heology, Books relating to the Puritans and the English 


Revolution, Ecclesiastical History, and General English Lite- 
rature. Amongst them are the Works of Strype, Mi ather, Neander, 
Lingard, Kemble, Collier, Mahon, Foxe, Evelyn, Pepys, Carlyle, 
Richardson, Johnson, Gibbon, Robertson, Byron, Boccaccio, 
Racine, Moliére, Corneille, La Fontaine, Boileau, and other 
Standard Authors. Also, upwards of 3,000 volumes in quires and 
cloth, the remaining copies of well-known Religious Publications. 
o be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Y 7aluable Law Books, the Library of a Country Solicitor, 
deceased, 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 

ans at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, Angust 14, at 1 0 “clock (by order of the Executors), 
of a COUNTRY SOLICITOR, deceased ; 
comprising the Law Journal, from 1832 to 1867—the Law Reports 








‘or 1866-7—Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, 11 yols.—Statutes 
at Large and Public General Statutes— Harrison and Fisher's 
Digests — Bythewood and Jarman’s Conveyancing — and other 
useful Practical Books ; also, a Series of the Reports in the House 
of Lords and Courts of Common Law and Equity. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Extremely Rare and Curious Books (several orintal he 
Vellum), Romances of Chivalry, Early Poetry, Muni 
nated Manuscripts, &c. 

MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Avo. 
tioneers of Literary Poe and Works illustrative of the 


Fin Arts, will SELL by AUC tOn, at wd House, Nols 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., on MOND. August 10, 

1 o’clock precisely, Extremely RARE and éuRIG OUS nobis 
(several printed on vellum), Romances of Chivalry, Early P, 


INuminated Manuscripts, &c., in beautiful bin ings, includi 
Boutillier, Somme Rurale, printed by Colard Mansion in 1479, in 
magnificent binding—Balbi Catholicon, cirea 1475—Bonifacij vill 
Decretalia, Moguntiz, 1470, printed on vellum—Evangelia et 
stole Festor um,ad Usum Ecclesize 8. Honorati, 2 vols. »manu " 
with illuminations—Heures de la Reine Anne de Bretagne—1, an. 
celot du Lae, 3 vols. in1, Paris, 1513—Le Brun, Galerie des Pein. 
tres Flamands, Hollandais et Allemands, 3 vols. in 2, moroceo— 
Musée Royal, 2 vols.—Palladien, 1555—Palmerin d’Angleterre, 3 
vols. in 1, Lyon, 1553—Perceforest, 6 vols. in 3, the Roxburghe 
copy—Shakespeare’ 's Works, se: ond edition—Usuardi Martyrolo. 
sium, MS. on Vellum, Sec. xiv—Waring’s Masterpieces of In- 
Tustrial Art, 3 vols.—various Editions of the Hore, printed on 
Vellum and also in Manuscript, with Illuminations—and nume. 
rous other Standard Works in the Cheicest Bindings, by Monnier, 
Padeloup, De Rome, Capé, Duru, Trautz-Bauzonnet, Niedrée, 
Hardy-Mennil, Behrends, Kehler, Thomson, Hagué, &c. : 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; 3 if by 
post, on receipt of two stamps. 


The Library of the late Rev. JOHN SMITH, ofthe the 
Rectory, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Aue. 
tioneers - Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by A AUCTION , at their House, No. 13 
Wellington- street, Strand, W.C., . August 11, and 
three following de ins. 3 Lovelock’ preeiselyyt the LIBRARY of the 
late Rey. JOHN § H, of the Rectory Buekhurst Hill, Essex 
including Theolog jel, Classical and Miscellaneous Books in 
Classes of Literature. To which are added, the Collection of 
an Eminent Naturalist, and the Library of a Gentleman, com- 
petene Hubner's Coloured Drawings of Four Thousand European 
foths and Butterflies—Terentii Comedia, Manuscript of the 
Fifteenth Century—Annual Register, 106 vols.— Walton and 
Cotton’s Complete Angler, ' with Notes by Sir H. Nicolas, 2 vols,— 
Mill and Wilson's History of British India, 9 vols.—Lope de Vega 
Obras, 21 vols.—Punch, 51 vols.—Richardson’s Persian, Arabic and 
English Dictionary, 2 v vols. —Sowerby’s English Botany, with Su; 
plement, 36 vols. and 54 Numbers, Coloured Plates — Cuvie s 
Animal Kingdom, 16 vols.—Dibdin’s ee proee Decameron— 
Tours in France, Germany, and the Northern Counties of England 
and Scotland— Bibliomania, Reminiscences, &c.—Auctores Clas. 
sici Latini, curante A. J. Valpy, 164 vols.—Galleria Reale di 
Torino, 4 vols.—Stafford Gallery, 4 vols., large_ paper, Plates 
coloured to imitate Drawings—Dé scription de |’Bgypte, 23 vols, 
8vo., with imperial gr yo Atlases of Plates—Smith’s epidoptetons 
Insects of Geo orgia, 2 » beautifully coloured Plates—Harris’s 
Aurelian, coloured Plates’ Vallich, Plante Asiatice rariores, 
3 vols., coloured Plates—with numerous Standard Works in the 
English and Foreign Languages 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by 
post, on receipt of two stamps. 


The Valuable € rr. L439 of the late EDW. “ARD 
HAWKINS, Esq., S. F.S.4., Keeper of Antiquities 
in the British og 

MESSRS. 


QOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
yimge of Literary P roy and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL AUCTION, at thelr ouse, No. 2, 
Wellington- street Rtrand, W. C., on MON LA ne 17, ani 
two following da o'clock Precisely, the Valuable vole 
LECTION of E ORAVINGS of the late EDWARD HAWKINS, 
Esq., F.R.S. F.t , Keeper of Antiquities in the British Museum; 
comprising Oid Caricatures and Satirical Prints, by Gillray, 
Cruikshank, and others—Proof Illustrations of Popular Works— 
rare British Portraits, by Hollar, Pass, Stent, Hunt, Allart, 
Blooteling, and other eminent engrave ers—Illustrations of the 
County o' Chester, and other spn —Drawings by the Old 
Masters—Works of Sir Joshua Reyno g tnd ‘by Rem- 
brandt and Adrian Ostade—fine Modern E 
the Collection of PRINTS and DRAW INGS t) 
WALTER, of Oxford, retiring from Business. 

May be viewed two ‘days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by 
post, on receipt of two stamps. 


The Collection of Greck and Roman Coins formed by W. 
WILKIN, Esq., Director of the Imperial Ottoman Bank 
Branch at Sparta. 


























gs &e. wit 





MESSRS. 


‘OTHEBY, W TLRINGOM & HODGE, Auce- 
\  tioneers of Literary Property an and Works illustrative 2 the 
Fine Arts, will SE LLY yy A at their House, 
ML a a Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, Augu ust 20, an 
two following days, at 1 0 "clock precisely, Ss co. aor of 
GREEK tte ¢ ROM AN COINS, formed WILKIN, Esq., 
Director of the Imperial Ottoman Bank Branch at Sparta, com- 
prising Rare Specimens of Greek Cities and Kings, in Silver and 








Copper—Roman Coins, in the different metals. arly British ' 
Saxon and English Gold and Silver Coins—curious Theatrical 
Tickets and Bronze Medals—a fine Gold Obang and Two Cobangs 


—Babylonian Cylinders and other Antiquities—a magnificent 
Series of 352 Medallions and Medals, illustrative of the History of 
the Emperors of of Russia—Numismatic Books, including Copies of 
Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain—Catalogues of 
celebrated Collections of — and Medals, with Prices and Pur- 
chasers’ Names—Cabinets, &c, 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by 
post, on receipt of three stamps. 


Library of a Gentleman, deceased; and a Further Portion 
of the Library of ANSLEY WINDUS, Esq. 
h ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
i by AU area at their House, 47, Leicester-squa are, W.C. 
(west side), on MONI , August 10, ‘and t two following days, % 
eS of Valus “ble 
GENTLEMAN, deceased, and a FURT 


Books, including the LIBRARY of a 
HER SELECTION from 
the LIBRARY of ANSLEY WINDUS, Esq.; amongst which wilt 
be found Claude's Liber Veritatis, 3 'vols.—Meyrick’s Ancien! 
Armour, 3 vols.—Canova’s bie on Bestetare, 3 vols.—Gould’s 
Birds of Australia, Parts I. to X.—Boydell’s Shakspeare Gallery, 
2 vols.— Holinshed’s C wt Fd 2 vols, 1577—Camden’s Britannia, 
best edition, by Gough, 3 vols. — Maitland’s London, 2 yols— 
Scott’s Border Antiquities, 2 vols. —Houard, Sur les Coutumes 
a ee a vols. large paper— Brewster’s Edinbu' 
Encyclopedia, 18 vols.—Pyne’s Lake Scenery of England— 
Mac’ Sint 's Splendid Edition of the Bible, 4x vols. russia—Joseph 4 
Works, best edition, by Havercamp, 2 vols.—Burney’s History 0 
usic, 4 vols.—Patrick Lowth and W hitby’ 8 yorks, by si Wal ter 
—Wellington Despatches, 8 vols.—Dryden’s Works, Se ~ a 
oo 18 vols.—Dibdin’s Northern Tour, 2 vols.—Brydg ae 
teraria, 10 vols. we Essayists, 40 vols. night's Weekly 
Votumn 150 in 75, &c.—Works relating to America, Theologi te 
Classical, and Miscellaneous Books, afew Modern Law Books, &- 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 
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Cabinets, Furniture, Collection of Stuffed Animals; also, 
Antiquities and Works of Art, from the Collection of 
ANSLEY WINDUS, Esq. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
\ by AUCTION, T their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
(west side), on THURSD/ AY, August 13,an Assemblage of ANTI- 
UITIES ‘and WORKS of ART, from the Collestion of ANSLEY 
QoNDUS, Esq. ; co mprising a Cabinet of French Mint Medals, 
others by Dassier,Coins, &c.—Shakspearean Relics—Caryed Gothic 
Furniture, Bronzes, China, &c.—also, a few interesting Books, 
including Pugin and Heath’s Paris, Orleans Gallery, Landon’s 
Annales du Musée, Windus on the Portland Vase, the Stock and 
Copyright— —Drawings by Old Masters, Valuable Paintings, En- 
avings, &c.—also, Nz atural History Subjects, Stuffed Animals, 
including a Leopard, a Lioness, Crocodile, Birds, Reptiles, &c.— 
Cases of Butterflies, Beetles, &e. 
_@ u talogues on application. 


” Ve ery Int eresting Autograph Letters, Collection of of 
Engravings, &c. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, x thet House, 47, Leicester-square, W = 

(west side), on THURSDAY, August 20, and following day, 
(west fi creryinteres‘ing Collection of AUTOGRAPH L ETTERS, 
comprising those of Royal Personages of early date, English and 
Foreign—Leonardo da Vinci—numerous Letters of Sir Walter 
Scott—Ten Letters of Richard Baxter and others of Matthew 
Henry, Isaac Watts, Dr. Doddridge, Byron, ag H. K. White, 
Charles Lamb—Letters of and to Henry Hunt, ‘M. P., and his 
Diary while in Ilchester Gaol—a Drawing, with Autograph 
Description by Michael Angelo—a few Manuscripts—also a large 


Collection of Miscellaneous Engravings in all Classes — Por- | 


traits, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Library of the late Rev. J. H. CUFF. 


a. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AU eres at re House, pt Leicester-square, W.C. 
{west side), on MONDAY, August 24. following days, the 
LIBRARY of “he Ser. JOHN H ARC OMBE CUFF, late of 
Wellington, Somerset; comprising a valuable selection of Theo- 
logical and Miscellaneous Books, including Prince’s Worthies of 
Devon—Dunsford’s History of Tiverton—Granger’s Biographical 
History of England, large paper, with 310 portraits, 6 vols. morocco 
—Parkinson’s Organic Remains, 3 vols.—Ruding’s Coinage of 
England, 6 vols.—Foxe’s Martyrs, 3 vols. 1684—Bibles, Expositions 
of the Scriptures, Controversial Works, Collected Works of 
Eminent Divines, &c. Aliso, a Selection of Books in Foreign 
Languages. 





Catalogues are preparing. 





Important Sale Of high- class Pictures and Water-Colour 
awings.—55, Church-street, Liverpool. 


MESSES. WALKER & ACKERLEY have 
received instructions from Mr. Henry Tomlinson to sul 
mit for SALE by ON, at their spacious nee 
Church-street, on W EDN ESDAY a + THURSDAY, the 1 
and 13th August next, at 1 o'clock precisely, his V: aluable Collec: 
tion of PICTURES and WATER- bon, Our DRAWINGS, com- 
prising important and choice Cabinet Examples by the most 
eminent Royal Academicians, Associates, and other Artists of 
the day. 

J. M. W. Turner, es at 

Frederick Goodall, R. 

Clarkson Stanfield, Re 4 John Gilbert 

David Roberts. R.A. B. W. Leader 

W. P. Frith, R.A. F. Lee Bridell 

Thomas Creswick, are J.W. Whittaker 

2. ar one io ooper, R.A. Rosa — 

2. W. Co “~ wt E. Fré 

John F. yy it A. Pa trick “Nasmyth 

Er skine Nicol, "A.R.A. Eugéne Verboeckhoven 

John Faed, R.S.A. Frederick Tayler 

John Linnell Edward Duncan 








William Hunt 
Birkett Foster 


David Cox R. Beavis 
Copley Fielding John Sherrin 
Samuel Prout G. Fripp, &e. 


The whole of the Collection will be on Private View on Satur- 
day, the 8th day of August; on Public View on Monday and 
Tuesday, the 10th and llth; and on the Mornings of Sale, when 
Catalogues may be had at Messrs. Walker & Ackerley’s Gallery 
and Offices, 55, Church-street. 


DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
£ MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign 
Newspapers and Periodicals. 

*,* Terms, for transacting business,and List of London Papers, 
to be had on application to 
Apams & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


" ANTHON Y TROLLOPE’S M AGAZINE, 
U 








a. * 3 L §, 
for AUGUST, price 1s. 
Contents. 

1. TheS ACRISTAN’'S HOU SEHOLD. By the Author of* Mabel’s 
Progress,’ &. Chap. 4. A = gy ok ok Miniature. Chap. 
5. The Pink Satin Note-paper. Frau Mathilde's 
Tea-party. Chap. 7. Private and ‘Confidential 

The ELECTORAL OUT- LOOK. 

CRICKET. 

A STRUGGLE for MASTERY. 

PLATO. 

The SPANISH GYPSY 

LORD PALMERSTON. 

PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER. By Anthony 
Trollope. With an Illustration. Chap. 38. The Duel. Chap. 
39. Lady Laura is pm Chap. 40. Madame Max Goesler. 
Chap. 41. Lord Faw: 

London a New York: Virtue & Co. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION at NORWICH.— 
The AUGUST Part of the LEISURE HOUR, now ready, 
contains several Articles of special interest connected with the 
Meeting of the British Association at Norwich ; including Me- 
moir of Dr. Joseph Dalton Hooker, F.R.S., with Portrait, from 
a Photograph—City of Norwich, Descriptive and Historical Pape T, 
with Engravings—Norwich Scientific Celebrities—A Glance at The 
County of Norfolk, with Engravings of Walsingham Abbey, 
Caistor Castle, and Cromer—Discussions on Pre-historical — 
Geological Excursions in Norfolk—Yarmouth Bloaters, &. & 
Frontispiece on toned pager of Dr. Hooker collecting Piants ‘in 
the Sikkim Himalayas. Price Sixpence. 
56, Paternoster-row. 


HE SUNDAY AT HOME, for Avcuvst, 
contains a peantitsl Coloured Engraving and Description of 


NORWICH CATHE 
we A. as oe. 


Naap ee 


2 








YUM 


HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE of 
SATURDAY, August 15, will contain particulars of the 
STATE of the FRUIT CROPS in different parts of the Count 
in addition to other matters of interest. A Single Copy may é 
had for Six Stamps. 


Office for Advertisements, &c., 41, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL.— 37th YEAR. 


Contents of AUGUST Part, price Sevenpence. 
A Black Mone with a White Star. In Two Chapters. 
Walt Whitm: 

Invalid Diener ‘Tables. 

Our Special Wire. 

Where do the ee sleep? 
The Rotunda at Woolwich. 

The State of the Odds. 
Trout-Fishing. 

Across a Continen 

Maxims by a Man Se the World. 
Charley's Bet 

Comets of Stor Period. 

Across the Walnuts and the Wine. 
The Month: Science and Arts. 
Four Pieces of Original Poetry. 


And a portion of a New Novel by the Author of ‘ Maxims by 
a Man of the World,’ entitled 


BLONDEL PARVA 


Sold by Booksellers, Newsvenders, and at all Railway Stations. 

















Published Weekly, price 62. This Day, No. 19 of 
HE CHROMOLITHOGRA PH. 
Contents. 

The THRIFTY BOY: Chromolithograph, after Constable. 


Laenaee PAINTING: a Water-Colour Drawing, by Aaron 
en ley. 


PENCIL DRAWING. By J. Needham. 
Also several Papers on Art and other Subjects. 
London: Zorn & Co. 81, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. Part IV. of 
HE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH: a Journal 


of Art, Literature, Decoration, and the Accomplishments, 
illustrated in Colours, contains the following Illustrations :— 


GIRL at the WINDOW, after Rembrandt. 
FRUIT PAINTING, by Th. Grinland. 

TWO SCHOLARS, after Mulready. 
ILLUMINATING, by W. R. Tymms. 
INFANT SAVIOUR, after Correggio. 
PLEASING REFLECTION, by S. Bird. 

The YOUNG WARRIOR, after Paul Veronese. 
FLOWER PAINTING, by Th. Grinland. 

TWO PENCIL DRAWINGS, by J. Needham. 
TWO PENCIL DRAWINGS, by J. A. Vintner. 


Also, Instractive Lessons on Illuminating in Colour, Pencil and 
Chalk Drawing, and on Figure, Fruit, and Flower Painting— 
Articles on the Leeds Exhibition, and other Art Subjects — 


Reviews, &c. 
_ London: Zorn & Co. 81, Fleet-street, B.C. 





THE FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
TA MODE ILLUSTREE. 


LA MODE ILLUSTREE. 





[A MODE ILLUSTREE. 


A MODE ILLUSTREE, I LtustTratreD 
MAGAZINE. Large folio size, containing about 150 De- 
signs, 4 coloured Fashion Plates, and 2 Patterns. Price 28. 6d. 
Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 





TO BOOK COLLECTORS, LIBRARIANS AND SCHOLARS, 
Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. with an Index of 30,000 References, 
half morocco, price 73. 


UARITCH’S GENERAL CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS, arranged in C aE ameet for Sale at the net 
prices affixed, at 15, PICCADILL 
“Though not in the habit of idan attention to Booksellers’ 
Catalogues, the one before us is so remarkable for its extent (it 
consists of 1,130 pp., and describes some fifteen thousand books, 
the majority’ of great rarity and value), that we feel bound to 
bring it under the notice of all admirers of fine Books, and of 
students in all classes of literature.” 
Notes and Queries, June 20, 1863. 
“This is something more than a trade compilation: it is one of 
the most valuable yg such books go—that has been offered 
no sale for a omg Sten Mr. Quaritch’s Catalogue is full of 
inal and valuable comments on the works offered for sale. 
the oe is got up with an amount of erudition, care, an 
ieee simply inconceivable when it is —— the purposes 
to which these virtues have been applied....This Catalogue is 
like Johnson’s Dictionary, ay gre for almost the same reason— 


its extracts and comments: iti e 
7, rhe Leader, Jane 27, 1868. 


and industry of the compiler.” 
The following Sections may be had post-free at 4d. each :— 
No. 234. Catalogue of Spanish and Portuguese Literature ; p Works 
on Spain and Portugal; French and German 
236. Catalogue os Works on Natural History, Science, Natural 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Astrono: = 
237. Ouieiagte of Works on European Ph tology, Polyglotts, 
nguages and Literatures of the Minor Nationalities 
of Europe; Greek and Roman Classics ; Theology; Li- 
turgical Literature. 
239. Copaexe of Orientai Literature, Manuscripts, Eastern 
ee vels ; m Bibles in all Languages; Greek Biblical 
240. Catalogue "OF Works on the Fine Arts, Painting, ale 
L are, Architecture, the Picture Galleries, Early Woo 





241. Catalosue of Genealo Monnectiates i, Boeken Antiquities, 
feraldry, Genealog: ‘opography, Paleography, N 
mismata ; eFicat Stonumenta of the Fi ifteenth, 
Sixteenth, ana Seventeenth Centuri 
242, Catalogue of Miscellaneous and Choice “Books in all De- 
partments of Literature. 





Bernarp Quaritcu, 15, Piccadilly. 


On the Ist of August, Second Series, No. 110, price 1s. 
[THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURN AL, 


CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Contents.—The Sale of Poisons and Extension of Pharmacy Ac 
—Means for Preventing Accidental Poisoninz.—P hysici: aoe .. 
scriptions.—Formation of a Chemical Society in’ Neweastle.— 
Debates in the House of Commons on the Bill to Regulate the 
Sale of Poisons and Alter and Amend the Pharmacy Act of 1852. 
—British Pharmaceutical Conference: Fifth Annual Meeting.— 
On Mr. Wood’s Paper upon Liquor Bismuthi et Ammoni Citra- 
= —The Purification of Bismuth.—Note on Metallic Bismuth and 

Liquor Bismuthi et Ammoniz Citratis.—Note on a New Adulte- 
ration of Subnitrate of Bismuth.—On the Vegetable Products 
used by the myer? American Indians as Food and Medicine, 
in the Arts, in Superstitious Rites.—Official Notice: Mer- 
chant Shi Sree Act, 1867.—Sir T. Watson x. De on the Treat- 
ment of Cholera and’ Diarrhea.—On Liquid Fu 


J ohn Churchill & Sons, New Burlington street. 








Now ready, No. IV. AUGUST, 1868, of 
IBLIOPHILE FRANCAIS, 


Cont Tllustrée des Amateurs de Livres, 
d@'Estampes et de — curiosité. 


Texte :—Biographie de Dibdin, ae Gustave Brunet.—J. B. 
Rousseau, par Paulin Paris.—Lettre de M. Amb. Didot a M. Jules 
Janin.—L’Imagerie populaire, par Champfleury.—La Bibliothéque 
Impériale, par Edouard Fournier.—L’Armorial du Bibliophile, 
Se Joannis Guigard.—La Vente Brunet, par Le Roux de Liney.— 

ouveautés Anecdotiques, ae Lorédan Larchey —Chronique de 
Paris et de Londres, par le Bibliophile Julien. 

IUustrations:—Portrait de Dibdin, par G. Staal.—Vue de la 
nouvelle salle de lecture de la Bibliothéque Impériale, photo- 
gravée par le procédé Garnier, d’aprés un de: ein § in¢édit de Racinet. 
eee magnifique planche est double in 8 -—Illustration pour 

*Imagerie populaire.—7 Armoiries de souverains pour |’Armorial 
du Bibliophile.—4 grandes planches de riches reliures. 

Annual Subscription - 22320 
Single Numbers, each + » 8 8 

Barthés & = Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough- 

street, London, V 





Just published, 
HE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
No. 220. JULY, 1868. Price 68. 
Contents. 

I, LAURENCE STERNE. By Adams Sherman Hill. 

II. METEORIC SHOWERS. By S. Newcomb. 
III. The RELIGIOUS REFORM MOVEMENT in ITALY. 

By Henry Carey Lea. 
IV. The LOMSER RELIGION of MICHIGAN. By C. H. 
righa 


V. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. By Wm. D. Howells. 
VI, LIBERAL EDUCATION. By John Fiske. 
VII. JOHN HOOKHAM FRERE. By Charles Eliot Norton. 
Vill. ip Senenes CONVENTION. By Adams Sherman 
ill. 


IX. DRYDEN. By James Russell Lowell. 
X. COMMERCIAL IMMORALITY and POLITICAL 
CORRUPTION. By E. L. Godkin. 
XI. CRITICAL NOTICES. 
Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster- -row, London. 


HE FUTURE of LONDON. — THE 
BUILDER of This Week, 4d., or by post 5d., contains fine 
View and Plans of Humewood, Wicklow, (a Gentieman’s house) 
—The Law Courts and the Future Aspect of London—Our Water 
Supply—The ere of Colour—The Artisans’ Dwelling Act— 
Ar —and other Articles; with all the 
News.—1, York ak W.C, ; and all Newsmen. 








This day, crown 8yo. cloth, gilt, 6s. net ; or post free, fs. 6d. 
HE OLIVE LEAF: a Pilgrimage to Rome, 


Jerusalem, and Constantinople in ‘1867 i for the Reunion of 
= gee By WILLIAM WYNDHAM MALET, Vicar of 
sle 


One of the most singular yolumes we have ever come across.” 
Saturday Review. 

“We cordially commend Mr. Malet’s interesting volume to our 
readers.”—Church , 

“There is a freshness about Mr. Malet’s descriptions which 
gives much life to his narrative. He has an eye for the beauties 
of Nature, and without pretence to fine writing he gives graphic 
sketches which will interest those to whom the special objects for 
which he undertook his ae may not altogether approve 
themselves.”—Church New 

London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent- street. 








In1 vol. 8vo. with Steel and Wood Engravings, price 24s. 


HE LIFE, TIMES, and SCIENTIFIC 
LABOURS of EDWARD SOMERSET, SECOND MAR- 
Quis of WORCESTER, Inventor of the Steam-Engine. By 
HENRY DIRCKS, C.E. LL.D, F.R.S.E. &e. 
“ A contribution which the world will recognize to the European 
history of science.”—Dublin University Magazine. 
_ London : B. Quaritch, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 12s. 6d. 


HE ALPINE REGIONS of SWITZER- 
LAND, and the Neighbouring Countries; a Pedestrian’s 
Notes on their Fhysion) esr pronety ark Natural History. 


NEY, 
Fellow of St. John’s C vita a s uadition 
With Illustrations by E. Wuyorer. 


“ Without singling out avesiel passages for praise, we will con- 
tent ourselves with saying that he is an excellent model for the 
mountaineers of the ee “hte shows by example how many 
sources of interest are open to any intelligent traveller. 

Saturday Review. 


Cambridge ; Deighton, Bell & Co. London: Bell & Daldy. 


~~ TO AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL TURNERS. _ 
This day, Parts I. and II., 28. each, to be completed in 7 Fort- 
nightly Parts, or the work complete, now ready, price 15s. 


HE LATHE and ITS USES; or, Instruction 

in the Art of Turning Wood and Metal. With an Appendix, 

in which is described an entirely Novel Form of Lathe for Eccen- 

ic and Rose Engine Turning—a Lathe and Planing Machine 
combined. Hundreds of Tilustrations. 





Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row, London ; Mya Mechanic’ 
Office, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, and all Booksellers. 
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THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
A Weekly Journal, 


(Registered for transmission abroad), 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF ALL BRANCHES 
OF HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, 
AND 


COLLATERAL SUBJECTS, 


Published every Sarcrpay, price 5d., or 6d. stamped. 


Established in 1841 by the late Professor Lrxpiey in conjune- 
tion with Sir Josrru Paxton and other leading Horticulturists, 
‘The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE?’ has, as circumstances have demanded, been enlarged 
in size, and its scope rendered more comprehensive, so that it still 
remains the largest and most important of all the periodicals 
devoted to Horticulture and Agriculture, either in this country 
or abroad. 


Thanks to the Contributors and Correspondents—including 
amongst them almost all the leading Horticulturists, Agricultu- 
rists, and Men of Science of the Kingdom—ORIGINAL ARTI- 
CLES on all matters connected with the subjects of which the 
Journal treats are given. The Principles of Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology, of Botany, and of Natural History generally, so far as 
they have a bearing on Practical Horticulture and Agriculture, 
are explained. The fullest information is supplied as to improved 
methods of Culture, New Implements, and all points connected 
with the Cultivation of Flowers, Fruits, Forests, &c.; the Manage- 
ment of Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods or Stock ; the 
details of Field Cultivation ; the practice of Drainage and Irriga- 
tion, the Veterinary Art, Road-Making, the Keeping of Bees, 
Poultry, &c.; the Construction, Maintenance, Heating and Venti- 
lation of all Garden or Farm Buildings ; in short, of all matters 
connected with the PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE, AGRI- 
CULTURE, FORESTRY, FRUIT CULTURE, and RURAL 
ECONOMY generally. 


NEW PLANTS, FRUITS, &c., are described in a manner to be 
serviceable alike to the Cultivator and the Man of Science. 





J ust published, in 4to. price 5s. cloth, 
h ORRIS’S STUDENT’S CHART of AN- 
a CIENT HISTORY, comprising Annals of Greece and 
ane from the First Olympiad to the Accession of Augustus ; 
with Notes. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with about 240 Illustrations, engraved on 
Steel and Wood, price 18s. cloth, 


LATHES and TURNING, Simple, Mechanical, 
and Ornamental. By W. HENRY NORTHCOTT. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. Paternoster-row. 





In 8vo. with 12 Charts and Diagrams, price 14s. cloth, 


TREATISE on the ACTION of VIS 


; 4 INERTIZ in the OCEAN: with Remarks on the Abstract 


| 1 Dies AYS on EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS: 


REPORTS of important Metropolitan and Provincial EXHI- | 


BITIONS, as well as ofall SOCIETIES, LECTURES, &c., likely 
to be interesting to the Horticulturist or Agriculturist, are sup- 
plied in addition to Weekly Reports of the various Markets for 
Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattle, Flowers, Fruit, Timber, &c. 


The Columns devoted to HOME CORRESPONDENCE serve 
to bring to light a vast amount of varied and interesting informa- 
tion. 


Owing to the extensive circulation of ‘The GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ abroad and 
in the Colonies, the department devoted to FOREIGN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE forms a valuable and interesting feature of the 
Journal. 


REVIEWS cf BOOKS whose subjects come within the scope 
of the Journal are supplied, while under the head of GARDEN 
and FARM MEMORANDA are from time to time given 
Notices of such Gardens, Farms or Estates as are likely to furnish 
materials for the information of the reader. 


A CALENDAR of Weekly Operations as well as NOTES for 
AMATEURS supply valuable suggestions to Practical Gardeners 
and others, and in the Notices to Correspondents replies are 
furnished to any questions that may be asked, such replies being 
given by men of the highest reputation in their respective depart- 
ments. 


Woodcuts are given whenever the nature of the subject requires 
them. 


Embracing so large a field, addressed to so many classes of 
readers, and with so large a Circulation not only in Great Britain, 
but on the Continent, in India, and the various Colonies, the 
‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GA- 
ZETTE’ affords an exceptionably good Medium for Advertisers, 
the more so as, in addition to the special features of the Journal, 
there is a GENERAL NEWSPAPER, in which a careful Sum- 
mary of the News of the week is given without leaning towards 
this or that party, so that the reader is put in possession of the 
facts, and is enabled to draw his own inferences from them. 





OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 


41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
LONTON, W.C. 





Nature of the Forces of Vis Inertiwe and Gravitation, and a New 
nie of the Tides. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, 
*R.GS 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in post Bv0. price 78. 6d. cloth, 


the Jesuits, Locke, J. J. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, &c. 
Rev. R. H. QUICK, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
“Mr. Quick has done much service to the cause of education 
by the researches he has made, and has smoothed the way for 
future reformers.” Atheneum. 


Lo ndon : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


By the 


M®* ‘R. JOHNSTON’S WORKS. 
1. The CIVIL, SERVICE ‘ARITHMETIC. Fourth Edition. 
7 70 pp. 


38. 
. KEY to Ditto, sumeining Solutions felt ™ difficult Ques- 
tions prop< osed by t sxaminers. Pric 
3. CIY IL SERVICE TOTS. ‘Price la. 
London: Longmans and Co. = 
DR. HUNT’S WORK ON IMPEDIMENTS OF SPEECH. 
Now ready, Sixth Edition, post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. post free, 
( N STAMMERING and STUTTERING: 
thei 4 Nature and Treatment. By JAMES HUNT, Ph.D. 


F.S.A. F.R.S.L. &e. , Author of ‘A Manual of the P’ hilosophy of 
Voice aie Speech. 


London: 





Longmans and Co. Paternoster-row. 
18mo. cloth limp, Ls. 6d. 


HE ELEMENTS of PLANE and SPHERI- 
Ga se By WILLIAM ROSSITER, 
F.R.G.S. F.R.A.S., Head ¥ faster = = er School; Author 
of the * First Book of Algebr a,’ &e. & 
KEY y the above, 1a. 6d. 
London: William Tegzg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


I: INA. Revised, Emended, and Explained. 
+ By A. J. MUNRO 
Fellow of Trinity College, Ranbitten. 

si .Its masterly editing, by an eminent English scholar, 
inv: ests it w ith a value far beyond its intrinsic worth, and renders 
it an argument which may be triumphantly held up in the face of 
those who, on superficial foundation, decry our English scholar- 
ship as compared with that of the Germans.” 

Contemporary Review. 

Deighton, Bell & Co. Bell & Daldy. _ 
Now ready, small 4to. cloth gilt, 3s. 


THE EVANGEL of JESUS ACCORDING 

to JOHN. z Soe Sane Version from the most 
Ancient Texts. By ERETON, M.A., Rector of Fram- 
ingham Earl and Bisley, Rats 


Also, by the same Author, 

VERSES and LECTURES. Second Edition, 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, le. 6d. 

London : Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 





_ Cambridge: London: 





Feap. Svo. cloth, price 58. 


J EAN NE DARC, and other Poems. By 
ROBERT STEGGALL. 
“ Mr. Steggall’s ‘ Rose’ reminds us, but not by a servile, or even 
a Leap ay imitation, of Mr. ‘Tennyson, and ina still greater 
des gree of Mr. Alexander Smith.”—Spectator. 

* Let the poem but once be commenced, and the reader of it is, 
as it were, entrapped within a magic circle. He needs must tarry 
till the wizard hath had his will. And it is, indeed, a true wand 
of wizardry, the pen with which Mr. Steggall has here, first of all, 
most delicately sketched in, and afterwards, with vigorous ay ashes 
and erratic strokes of genius, delineated with a wonderful vigour 
of chsaroeent0, that tender but heroic central figure of Jean of 
Are. 

_ Mr. Steggall has much descriptive power, aa ae knows 
exactly the sort of language to employ to set off his f: 

P ublic ‘Opinion. 

“* Mr. Steggall’s conception of the character of Jeanne is most 
felicitous. While carefully depicting the gradual development of 
her lofty ambition, as she draws nearer and nearer to the full 
fruition of her hopes, he ever keeps in view the original simplicity 
and purity of her nature. His imagery is throughout most forcible 
and ae mega *"—Liverpool Mercury. 

London: Provost & Co. (successors to Alfred W. Bennett), 5, 
Bishopsgs ate Without, E. Cc. 


In crown 8vo. 43. 6d. bound, with 2 220 Diagrams, 


HyUCLID’ Ss ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPL att ENTA R Y PR )POSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of —— - for Self- aie. 
D. COOLEY, 
Author of the * <Hitory of Maritime mS. Tiland Discovery,’ 
he Negroland of the Arabs,’ 
Pi: with the ‘Elements,’ price 38. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO. 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended’ to the ‘ Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 1:0 Propositions, 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it 
by new Diagrams. 
New Edition—Fcap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


(oOLEY: S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘Elements,’ with "the Enuncia- 
p= printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 





MOST AMUSING NEW BOOK. 
NOTICE.—CARICATURE 


HISTORY of the GEORGES (House of Han. 
over). Very entertaining book of 640 pages, with 
400 Pictures, Caricatur * , roadsides, 
Window Pictures. By WRIGHT, F.8.4. 
7s. 6d. 

*,* Companion Volume to ‘ History of Signboards,’ 


** A book which will delight all.”"—Spectator. 
This day, Fourth Edition, pages 580, price 7s. 6d. only, 


SIGN-BOARDS: their History. 


With Anecdotes of Famovs Taverns and remark. 
able Characters. By JACOB LARWOOD and 
JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. 

From the Times :—“ It is not fair on Ropes of a reviewer to pick 
out the plums of an author's book, thus filching away his cream, 
and leaving little but skim-milk remaining; but, even if we were 
ever so maliciously inclined, we could not in the present instance 
pick out all Messrs. Larwood and Hotten’s plums, because the 
good things are so numerous as to defy the most wholesale depre- 
dation.”— Times review of three columns. 


RECENT POETRY BY POPULAR 
AUTHORS. 


N QGWINBURNE'S POEMS and BALLADS, 
The Third Edition. 9s. 
GWINBURNE S NOTES on the above: a 
Reply to the Critics. 1s. 
WINBURNE’S SONG of ITALY. His 
latest publication. 3s. 6d. 
WINBURNE’S ATALANTA in CALY- 
WO DON. Third Edition. 6s. 
WINBURNE’S CHASTELARD. A Tragedy. 
Second Edition. 72. 
WINBURNE’S QUEEN MOTHER; 
ROSAMOND. New Edition. 52. 
WINBURNE’S BOTHWELL. A Tragedy. 
[Shorily.] 
re Nagle arash SONGS of the REPUBLIC. 
(Sorte _— He is gifted with no small portion of the all- 
divine fire.”—Times. “Swinburne ranks with the few great 


poets of this and of other ages.”—Pall Mall Gazette. “ 
poems are a fact in English literature.”—Saturday Review. 


OSSETTI’S CRITICISM on ‘SWIN- 
BURNE'S POEMS.’ 3s. 6d. 
YROMETHEUS BOUND. Translated in 
original metres by Cayley. 38. 6d. 
RES (P. F.) POEMS; Characteristic, Itine- 
rary, Miscellaneous. 78. 
\ TJALT WHITMAN'S POEMS. Selected 
and Edited by Rossetti. 7s. 6d.—‘* Opening this book has 


been tous a revelation. Reading it has yielded us — 
pleasure. The remembrance of it sweetens life.”—Sun. 


ACTS and FANCIES from the FARM. 
By J. Dawson. 238. 6d. 

ale ROSAMOND, and other POEMS. By 
Montgomerie Ranking. 6s. 

POEMS from the GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 


By Edmund Ollier. 5s. 
VHE IDOLATRESS, and other POEMS. 


By Dr. James Wills. 6s.—‘‘ We have a high sense of the 


and 


author's fancy and tragic intensity.”—Atheneum, 
IT and HUMOUR. Poems by Autocrat. 
TRAWBERRY HILL, &c. 
Mayne. 78. 6d. 
POEMS and BALLADS. By 
Edward Brennan. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 
RAWLEY’S HORSE and FOOT; or, Pil- 
punish gross poetical impostors, and give them a little 
ealthy scourging.”— Public Opinion. 


of Breakfast Table. 38. 6d. 
By Colburne 
IANCA. 
grims to Parnassus. 38. 6d.—* We admire his spirit—to 
NOYES’ (Herbert) LYRICS and BUCOLICS. 
4s. 6d. 


} OYES’ IDYLL of the WEALD, and other 


POEMS. 98. 
ANACREON in ENGLISH (original metre).. 


By T. J. Arnold. 4s. 
UCK on PEGASUS. Richly illustrated by 
108. 6d.—** Clever ande 


N. Paton, Millais, Tenniel, R. Doyle. 
amusing ; vigorous and healthy. 7 Saturday view. 
IGLOW PAPERS. Illustrations by G. Cruik- 
shank. 38. 6d. 
AROLS of COCKAYNE. By H. S. Leigh. 
With exquisite Designs. . 
THE VILLAGE on the FORTH. By Philip 
Latimer. 38. 6d. 
ONGS of the NATIVITY. Old Religious 
Ballads and Carols. 12s. 6d. 
London: , 
Joun CamMpEN Horren, 74 and 75, Piccadilly. 
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NEW SERIES OF 
THE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 
a ae 
Now ready, Vol. III. Svo. 20s. 
THE CIVIL AND POLITICAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


OF 


F.M. THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 
Edited by nIs Son, the Present Duke. 


Votume III. —contains diplomatic papers on Russia, 
Turkey, and Greece; the Duke’s review of the invasion of 
Russia by Napoleon in 1812, and his Special Mission to St. 
Petersburg in 1826, with much information on the Eastern 
Question. 


Contents of the Previous Volumes :— 


Votume I.—Full details on the Congress of Verona; 
the revolution in Spain in 1820; the independence of the 
Spanish and Portuguese American Colonies ; and 276 letters 
from the Duke to various persons. 


VotumE II.--State of France, Spain, Portugal, Greece, 
Turkey, Austria, Russia, South America, and Ireland ; the 
Roman Catholic Question, 1823 to 1825; Mr. Canning and 
the Ministry ; and 220 letters and Memoranda by the Duke 
on numerous subjects. 


“The correspondence of this great personage naturally becomes 
a sort of historical reservoir, and in this point of view it is no 
exaggeration to say that it forms by far the most important and 
valuable book of its kind that has ever been published in Eng- 
land.”—Dublin Review, April, 1868. 

“Tt might have been supposed that enough had been published 
of the Duke of Wellington’s despatches. But every new volume 
only serves to throw fresh light upon the history of Great Britain, 
viewed in connexion with its domestic, colonial, and foreign policy. 
The interest of Colonel Gurwood’s collection, published during 
the Duke’s own lifetime, is almost eclipsed by the volumes pub- 
lished by his son, and admirably edited under his Grace’s superin- 
tendence.”—Record. 

“ The world is now learning a new fact about the great Welling- 
ton, It was for a long time assumed that his influence in the 
state was due to his military fame, and that he was permitted to 
essay the réle of statesman only because he was a successful war- 
rior. This assumption is entirely false. The administrative 
ability of the Duke was of the highest order, as will be illustrated 
by the present series of despatches and enema = nae 

mi . 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





Just ready, 8vo. price One Shilling, 
UCLID at FAULT in the Theorem, Prop. 8, 


Book 6 ; and Theorems 12 and 13, Book 2. 
By JAMES SMITH. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liverpool: Edward Howell. 





Just ar Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
a 
CURE. 


ditional Recent Cases, price 28. 6d. 
PILEPSY and its 

By GEORGE BEAMAN, M.D. F.R.C.S. 
London: Renshaw, 356, Strand, and all Booksellers. 


BLACK’S 
SCHOOL ATLASES. 


—>—_ 
I. 
| BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS of PHY- 


SICAL, MODERN, ANCIENT and SCRIPTURAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, in a Series of 40 Maps, fully coloured, 4to. cloth, 
with Index, price 108. 6d. 


LIST OF MAPS. 





1. Chief Physical Features. 21. Italy. 

2. Ethnography. 22. Spain and Portugal. 

3. Zoology. 23. Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
4. Botany. » 24. Russia. ark. 
5. Mountains and Rivers. 25. Turkey and Greece. 

6. N. Celestial Hemisphere. 26. Asia. 

7. 8. ditto. 27. Turkey in Asia, and Persia. 
8. Solar System. 28. India. 

9. Seasons. \ 29. Africa. 

10. World in Hemispheres. 30. North America. 

11. Europe. 31. United States and Canada. 
12. England and Wales. 32. West Indies. 

13. Scotland. 33. South America 

14. Ireland. 34. Australia and New Zealand. 
15. France, in Departments. 35. Ancient World. 

16. _ Di Provinces. 36. Italia, North. 

= Holland and Belgium. 37. Do. South. 


Prussia and German States. | 38. Grecia, &c. 
9. Austria. 39. Palestine. 
20. Switzerland. 40, Travels of St. Paul. 


With INDEX of 15,000 Names, and clue Index. 


~ 
= 





Il. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS, the same 


as above, bound in demy 8vo. for portability, price 10s. 6d. 
Ill. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS, for Be- 


sianonss a Series of 27 Maps, coloured, in oblong 12mo. cloth, 
price 28. 6d. 
LIST OF MAPS. 


1. The World. 14. Spain and Portugal. 
2. Europe. 15. Ital .. 

3. England. | 16. Turkey and Greece, 
4. Scotland. | 17. Asia. 

5. Ireland. 18. Turkey in Asia, &c. 
6. France. | 19. Palestine. 

7. Belgium and Holland. | 20. India. 

8. Prussia and Germany. | 21. China, &c. 

9. Denmark. 22. Australia and New Zealand. 
10. Sweden and Norway. | 23. Africa, 

= Russia. | 24. North America. 


Austria. 25. United States. 
13. Switzerland. | 26. South America. 


27, The Ancient World. 


Edinburgh : Apam & CHar es Brack. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

UTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in 

, Easy Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, by which 

Dissyllables are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 57th Edition. 
Price 1s. 6d. bound. 

BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELL- 

ees. and EXPOSITOR. 293rd Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 

und, 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With 
Engravings. 46th Edition. Price 6d. 
London: Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Longmans & Co. ; 
Hamilton & Co. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. Dublin: M‘Glashan 
& Co. ; and W. Robertso 











NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘MARGARET AND HER 
BRIDESMATDS.’ 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 8 vols. 


THREE 


WIVES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS, &e. 
Horst & Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





CHEAP READING for the SEASIDE and the COUNTRY. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, 


Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS. 


The Public are respectfully 


reminded that they can secure 


ALL THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
At a considerable saving of expense, by applying for the 
CARRIAGE-FREE TERMS, 


To THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 





15, OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THE BROADWAY, 
A LONDON MAGAZINE. 


TWELVE months have elapsed since the Proprietors of 
THe Broapway announced the publication of the Maga- 
zine bearing that title, and promised that its scheme 
should be as broad as its name. A year’s experience of 
the requirements of the public as regards a monthly 
miscellany, eschewing politics and polemics, and devoted 
to the delineation, both in a literary and a pictorial 
manner, of the social aspect of the epoch, has given them 
no cause to regret the purpose with which they originally 
started,—which they have steadily kept in view for twelve 
months,—and which is not abandoned now, but rather 
modified and developed, as responsive to the wishes of 
their readers, and in recognition of the continuously 
increasing support accorded to Turk Broapway. 

THE Broapway will cease to be specially an ‘“‘ Anglo- 
American ” or an ‘“‘ Americo-Anglican” Magazine. We are 
convinced that there is a still Broader way in Literature 
and Art than that which spreads itself under the shadow 
of St. Paul’s in London, or stretches from the Battery to 
Haarlem Bridge in New York. The Broadest way of all is 
that which embraces the whole of that world in which 
the English tongue is spoken and written. 

Considerably Enlarged, then, profusely Illustrated, and 
in every way Improved, No. I. of the New Series of THE 
Broapway, a London Magazine, Price One Shilling, will 
be published on the 28th of August next. 

In view of the enhancement of public favour for which 
we may not unwarrantably hope, great additions have 
been made to the strength of our literary and artistic 
staff. The majority of the able writers who have hitherto 
assisted us will continue to enrich the pages of our Miscel- 
lany; but several new features will be introduced, and 
many old favourites of the public have signified their 
willingness to wield their pencils and their pens in the 
enlarged arena of THE BroaADWAY MAGAZINE. Mr. 
Henry Kingsley will contribute a Novel of Modern Life, 
entitled ‘Stretton’; and another Work of Fiction, en- 
titled ‘False Colours,’ written by Miss Annie Thomas 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), will appear in our Magazine. The 
accomplished scholar and popular writer, Mr. James 
Hannay, has prepared for ''HE BRoapwaAy a series of 
appreciative Studies of the Writings of the lamented 
Thackeray ; and the Rev. Newman Hall (whose kindly 
yet impartial advocacy of American institutions since his 
return from the States has done much to strengthen the 
strands of that famous ‘‘third cable,” the laying down 
of which was predicted by Mr. Dickens), has consented to 
publish in our pages a series of articles recording his 
‘Impressions of America.’ The Poetical Department of 
the Magazine will, it is to be hoped, offer a perfectly satis- 
factory concourse of sweet sounds. Mr. Frederick Locker, 
the Praed of our period ; the late Mr. Samuel Lover, Walt 
Whitman, Dr. Westland Marston, Mr. Edwin Waugh, 
Sir John Bowring, whose cultivated muse has delighted 
so many readers, and Barry Cornwall—clarum et venerabile 
nomen—have already sent contributions. 

Fine-Art Criticism and Fine-Art Bibliography now form, 
to the credit of the public taste, an important feature in 
periodical literature. Things pictorial will be dealt with 
in our Magazine by Mr. Francis Turner Palgrave, Mr. W. 
M. Rossetti, Miss Amelia betham Edwards, and others. 

A Series of Articles, entitled, ‘ Celebrities of the Corps 
Législatif,’ by George Makepeace Towle, with Portraits of 
the chief French Statesmen, will be commenced in No. 1. 

Bearing in mind the tendency of the age towards the 
perusal of Social Essays, several well-known essayists will 
endeavour to ballast our ship with wisdom, while lighter 
writers will fill her sails with wit. Weare ina position to 
announce the publication of Essays on Topics of the Day 
by Mrs. Lynn Linton, authoress of ‘Grasp your Nettle’ ; 
and of a collection of disquisitions by the author of ‘ The 
Gentle Life.’ The friendly relations we continue to pre- 
serve with American writers, have enabled us to secure 
from Mr. Mark Twain, the author of ‘The Celebrated 
Jumping Frog,’—one’ of the raciest and dryest works of 
humour,—a number of articles of a similar character, 
which it is anticipated will even distance the celebrated 
frog in their capacity for ‘‘jumping” for the public appro- 
bation. ; 

We have also to announce the speedy appearance in 
Tue BRoApDWAY of some ‘Unpublished Fragments’ by 
the late Walter Savage Landor. 

An article on Field Sports will be among the contents 
of each Number, and papers on Military and Naval sub- 
jects and the Volunteer system, by the best authorities. 
on these important matters, will also be given from time 
to time in the enlarged Broapway, which will further- 
more contain numerous characteristic Illustrations, There 
will be given in each Number four large Page-Engravings ; 
and among the Artists retained for this purpose we may 
mention the names of G. H. Thomas, J. D. Watson, M. E. 
Edwards, A. W. Houghton, A. Thompson, Gordon Thom- 
son, A. W. Cooper, J. A. Pasquier, F. W. Lawson, E. C. 
Barnes, Miss Florence Claxton, and others. 

This, then, is our Programme for the new BROADWAY. 
We have unfolded it, we trust, without any undue flourish 
of trumpets, and have endeavoured only to proclaim such 
facts as would be acceptable to the majority of our readers. 
The position which THE BRoapway has already attained 
emboldens us to hope that it may reach a still higher one. 
“Tis not in moi to command success,”’ but the Pro- 
prietors of THe Broapway are determined to do their 
very utmost to deserve it. 


London: Grorce Rovutience & Sons, The 
Broadway, Ludgate. 
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THE LATE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN, 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE: 


Travels in Italy, Spain, Greece, Algeria, Wes t Indies, Madeira, 
South America, &. By the late EMPE ROR MAXI- 
MILIAN. In3 vols. post Svo. 3is. 6d. 

“A delightfal chronicle of journey ) some of the most 










beautiful countries of the world, ar f 
of description possessed by the auth aor r 
us with the utmost vividne The lively 
ment pervading the work is : t 
hardly fail to note; while the 
in which incidental subjects are 
from undue lightness. These vi lum 
us of the exquisite letters 
the author of * Vathek.’ Hig! 
give.”—Daily News. 


on 
The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., 
Dean of Chichester. Vols. VI.and V IL. Demy &vo. 303. 
“Dr. Hook in these volumes h us risen with his theme, and 
writes with a power worthy of a subject é a gh r 
whole, is yet a large part of the histor: tir 
a mere biography. The sound pr ashe, tone, 
morality, and vigorous narrative of the have added one m¢ ore 
to the many and great services rendered both to the Church and 
to opinion in the Church, and to a vigorous and hearty spirit 
among Churchmen, by Dr. Hook.” —Guardian. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER 


TIMES: the Dukes of Burg “ears > Fifth—Philip 
the Second and the Taciturn—C: = Mie et First 
English Revolution—William th rd. By J. VAN PRAET. 
Edited by Sir EDMUND HE: AD, i 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 
~* Thoroughly honest, this book is the result of evident thought 
and experience. Van Praet can hold his owna 
narrators as Barante, Prescott, Motley, : 
racters of Charles the Fifth and hi 
that of Charles as the best of all. 
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It is very able indeed. 
Saturday Review. 


Le RECIT d’une SCEUR; or, a Sister’s 
Story). By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRA AVI EN. Lo ym, the French 
Original, by EMILY BOWLES. 3Vv post 8vc 

See the Critique in Bl ackwo d’s Magazine for Ay ou ST. 
See the Critique in /raser’s Maga sine for AUG 


A WALKING TOUR in NORMANDY. 


By = Author of ‘All Round Ireland on Foot.’ 1 vol. post 
Bvo. 68. 


A NEW EDITION of THE HEAVENS: 
an Illustrated Manthecket Popes ur Astronomy. By AMPEDER 
GUILLE Edited by. NOR} MAN Li ICKYER,F.R.A 
Imperial Svo. with 225 Ilustrat y 
and Woodcuts, 21s. 

“Tf anything can make the s 
gaging to ordinary minds, it wi 
tive style and handsome aspect 
Heavens.’ It deserves to be s 
towards which author, edit« r, 
equally done their best.”—Saturday "Rev view. 
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THE POPUL AR X NEW 
A SCREW LOOSE 


M.A. 3 vols. 


LADY HERBERT'S LOVE; 


Sacrifice. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


NOVELS. 
By W. P. Lancaster, 


or, Self- 


THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME: a Story | 


of Yorkshire Life. 
“The story is worked out so well that a reader is sure of enter- 
tainment..... There is a fund of shrewd sense exhibited in the 
on of the writer which indicates a mind of no ordinary 
wer....Some local characters are exceedingly well drawn. The 
ele “Methodist parson of the manufac turing town is an in- 
stance of this, for his | guaaa eharacteristics are displayed with 
great vigour.”—Athenc 


PLIRTS and ‘FLIRTS; or, 


Ryde. 2 vols. 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the Author 


of ‘ The Two Anastasias.’ 3 vols. 

* A well-conceived story unaffectedly told, which, without crea- 
ting a sensational amount of excitement, creates a healthy and 
legitimate interest, which lasts throughout. The characters and 
incidents are perfectly natural, a quality in a modern novel of 
extreme rarity. In fact, it is a truly sensible and praiseworthy 
book.”—Atheneum. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


a Season at 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington- street. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 


and Marvels. There are Four Editions of this Work, namely : 


1. 
The ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY. Illus- 
trated by Cruikshank, Tenniel, Leech, and Du Maurier. 
Crown 4to. cloth elegant, 21s.; morocco, 428. 


2. 
The LIBRARY EDITION. Containing the 
Life of Ingoldsby, and the Original Engravings by Cruikshank 
and Leech. 2 vols. demy 8yo. “als. 


% 
The CARMINE EDITION. Large post 8vo. 


with Carmine ~ ie, and Six Illustrations by Cruikshank. 
Gilt edges, 10s. 6 4 


The POPULAR EDITION. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS 





ELEPHANT HAUNTS; being a Sports- 
man’s Narrative of the Search for Dr, LIVING STONE, with 

ser ) Falo, and Hippopotamus Le 
with 






late 17th Lancers. 8vo. 


By H 
Tilustr ations, 154 


“A very nicer se ” book k. In its proportion of successes to 
failures, Eat » never read a more wonderful owe of African 
sport than ‘ Elephant Haunts.’”—Pall Mall Gazet 


This i is the most exciting book since the adv entures of the late 
Gort don Cumming.” —Meseenger. 

‘Capt. Faulkner’s work is a valuable contribution to the 
ory of African travels. The successive incidents and 
the journey of the search party for Dr. Livingstone are told ina 
very interesting manner.”—Star. 
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of LIFE in MOSCOW. By G. T. LOWTH, Author of * The 


Wanderer in Arabia,’ &¢e. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustr: ations, 15s. 
“Mr. Lowth has written a good and pleasant book. He has 
an samiees le picture of the great city which lies about 
e 2mlin. Nor does he dwell on the picturesque only. He 
has an eye to social ma atters, and notes with care the changes 
of thoug she and custom which are likely to affect the future of 
Russia.” —Atheneum. 

A truly interesting work ; a valuable picture of the present 
condition, mors ats social, and political, of the great Russian 
Empire.” "*_ Post 

“ his book is most interesting in every way, and deserves to be 
widely read. It gives a vigorous and picturesque account of the 
ancient Russian capits Mr. Low th’s descriptions of the city, 
of its institutions and its a poopie are charming, and fuller than 
any we have hitherto seen.”—Star. 


SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hepworth 
DIXON, Author of ‘New America,’ &c. FOURTH EDITION, 
with a New Preface. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author. 


SAINTS and SINNERS; or, In Church, 
and About It. By Dr. DORAN. é vole. large post 8vo. 243. 
“This is by far Dr. Doran’s best work. He has taken the 
humourist’s view of our ecclesiastical history, and gossips with 
characteristic ability about the drolleries and eccentricities of the 
venerable order which in these later times has giv en us a fair pro- 
portion of sound scholars and good Christians. h 








—Atheneum. 

“ Dr. Doran’s volumes are lively, well written, anc ss amusing.” 
ing I ~a 

‘These volumes are among the pleasantest and most amusing 


| of, the season.” —Star. 


An infinitely interesting and instructive work.” Server. 
* Full of entertainment and information.”—Sun. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THREE WIVES. By the Author of 


* MARGARET and HER BRIDESMAIDS,’ &. 3 vols. 


mum $ 
SWEET ANNE PAGE. By Mortimer 
COLLINS. 3 vols. 
* The most jaded of noyel-readers will find ‘Sweet Anne Page’ 
sufficiently striking and brilliant to excite his attention and in- 
2a8 written three volumes in which there is 
not a dull pz age,—in which the personages are vividly, sharp] 
and clearly shown, some subtle phases of character are delic: ately 
and keenly analyzed,—in which the interest never fla and in 
which the plot is lo: vded with incident and the narrative is fresh 
and vigorous.”—Imperial Review. 
“This book may be read with great pleasure.’ 


MILDRED. By Georgiana M. Craik, 
Author of ‘ Leslie Tyrrel,’ &c. 3 vols. 
** A very clever story. Mildred is a me creature, 
follow her history with deep interest.”—Ste 
‘An interesting story well worked a 
origins al and admirably sustained.”—Observer. 
‘This is an intensely inte resting story. It is the best novel 
we have seen from the author's pen.”—Sun. 
“We heartily reeommend this work. Its interest is on a par 
with its merits, and both are high.”—Sunday Times. 


ROBERT FALCONER. By George Mac 
DONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘ Alec Forbes,’ &. 3 vols. 

*** Robert Falconer’ is a work brimful of life and humour and 
of the deepest human interest. It is a book to be returned to 
again and again for the deep and searching knowledge it evinces 
of human thoughts and ee "— Atheneum. 

“*Robert Falconer’ is the noblest work of fiction that Mr. 
Mac Don: ald has yet produced.”—British Quarterly Revie 

* It rea ally would not be easy to speak in terms too high of this 
admirable story. Itisa very fine novel, pure and noble in spirit, 
full of true humour, of shrewd observ ation, and of an ex: quisitely 
poetic fancy and feeling.’ *—Star. 

“ The dialogues in ‘ Robert Falconer’ are so finely blended with 
humour and pathos as tomake them in themselves an intellectual 


treat, to which the reader returns again and again.” —Spectator. 


COLONEL FORTESCUE’S DAUGHTER. 
By LADY CHARLES THYNNE, Author of ‘ Off the Line.’ 
“*Colonel Fortescue’s Daughter’ may be recommended as a 
healthy work. The story is very cleverly managed and naturally 
worked out. The characters are quite in keeping with the story. 
Pleasant and easy in speech and movement, they are the people of 
everyday life put gracefully on the stage.” *— Atheneum. 


ENGLEWOOD HOUSE. 3 vols. 


“This novel is thoroughly pure and healthy, and has a capital 
plot and spirited character drawing—three qualities which make 
it quite exceptionally excellent.”—Star. 

“This remarkably well-written novel is one of the best books of 
the season.”—U. ag. 

manner in which the interest of this novel is sustained 
is exceedingly clever.”—Messenger. 


MRS. ST. CLAIR’S SON. By Lady 


BLAKE. 3 yols, (Just ready. 
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NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XIII. for AUGUST, of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrateg 


roe Price One Shilling. Conducted by EDMUND 


Ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 yols, 


The MARCH to MAGDALA. By GA. 


HENTY, Special Correspondent of the Standard. In1 yo}, 
8vo. LThis day. 


The GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions of 


America. By GEORGE ROSE, M.A. (Arthur Sketchley) 
In 1 vol. 8yo. ‘ 


“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters, 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, Author of ‘ The Waterdale Neigh- 
bours,’ &c. 1 “vol. 123. 


The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAG 
HUNTER. By Major BYNG HALL. In 1 ol. price 7, a 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By 


the Author of ‘Altogether Wr 
&e. In 1 vol. 8vo, 
Escorial, &e. 158. 


» ‘Dacia Singleton, 
With Tilustrations of the Alhambra, 


Ready this day, a New and Revised Edition of ‘ Clarissa.’ 


CLARISSA: a Novel. By Samuel Richard- 


SON. In3 vols. at all Libraries. Edited by E. S. DALLAS 
Author of ‘ The Gay Science.’ z 


Extract from the Editor's Introduction. 

“*...,No one who is familiar with ‘Clarissa’ can wonder at 
Macaulay’s admiration of it, nor be unprepared for his account of 
its fascinating influence. He knew it almost by heart. It is the 
finest work of fiction ever written in any langus age, said Sir James 
Mackintosh. He who was our first novelist in point of time has, 
in fact, produced our first novel in point of rank. And not only 
is this opinion the final outcome of English, it is also the settled 
faith of French criticism. The French are our chief rivals in 
prose fiction ; and their opinion of ‘ Clarissa’ is summed up in the 
say’ ing of Alfred de Musset—that it is le premier roman du monde. 

‘I have ventured to offer to English readers a revised edition of 
the marvellous tale,—matchless in the range of prose fiction,— 
because, for the honour of our literature, I lament that the noblest 
of all novels, the most pathetic and the most sublime, should be 
unread and well-nigh unknown among us, and because 1 agree with 
the French critics in thinking that the prolixity which has been 
its bane may be diminis hed with an advantage to which there is 
no serious drawback. 


New Story by the Author of ‘The Woman in White. * * Armadale,’ 
No Name,’ ‘The Dead Secret,’ &c. 


The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins, 
The RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. 


HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &c. 3 vols. 


DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young 
Lady. By PERCY FITZGERALD, Author of ‘ Never For- 
gotten,’ &c. 3 vols. This day. 


WILD AS A HAWKE: a New Novel. 


By Mrs. MACQUOID, Author of ‘ Hester Kirton,’ ‘ Charlotte 
Burney,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The LOST LINK: a Novel. BY Tom 
HOOD, Author of ‘A Golden Heart.’ In3 vo 
Ready this day. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


The SEABOARD PARISH. By George 
MACDONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘ Robert Falconer,’ ‘ Alec 
Forbes of Howglen,’ &c. 3 vols [Just ready. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED 
LIFE. By EDWARD GARRETT. 3 vols. 
[This pe at all Libraries. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a Novel. By 


Mrs. EDWARD PULLEYNE. In3 vols. 


The DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel, 
by ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of 
‘Called to Account,’ &. 3 vols. 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. By Russell 


GREY, Author of ‘ Never for Ever.’ In 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, in 1 vol. price 6s. the Cheap 
Edition of 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL a4 


Novel. By the Author of ‘Cometh up as a Flower.’ 


TinstEY Broruers, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. Edited | 
from his Manuscript, with Notes and an| 
Introduction, by Jolin Bigelow. (Philadel-| 
phia, Lippincott & Co.; London, Triibner| 
& Co. 

Tue appetite of the Americans for literary | 
discoveries and original documents concerning | 
matters of small or no importance is akin to 
the spirit which inspired the American tourist | 
to exclaim, “ No, we have no Herculaneum and | 
Pompeii, but I guess we precious soon shall | 
have.” Just as the newness of their political | 
life makes them exaggerate the importance of | 
the third-rate actors in their Revolutionary | 
War, the newness of their literary history | 
must be held accountable for their habit of | 
magnifying documentary molehills into moun- | 
tains, and manufacturing controversies out of | 
boxes of waste paper. They have no ‘ Vision 
of the Ploughman, or ‘ Junius’s Letters,’ con- 
cerning whose authorship they can have doubts, 
theories, disputations, but they precious soon | 
will have; and, in the mean time, they are very 
clever in making a pother about the linings of 
old trunks, or any scrap of paper on which one 
of their notabilities may have penned a few 
lines of personal gossip. 

Their newest achievement in the way of 
literary exhumation is the discovery of the} 
original manuscript of Benjamin Franklin’s 
repeatedly-published Autobiography; and, in 
this seventy-ninth year after its author’s death, | 
they put the ipstssima verba of the sacred | 
document before the awe-stricken world of | 
letters, introduced by a preface, in which Mr. | 
Bigelow states through what channels the | 
manuscript came into his possession, and would 
fain take away the reader’s breath by the as- | 
tounding announcement that the most widely- | 
circulated text of the personal memoir differs | 
from the original autograph in no less than | 
twelve hundred places, “I have availed myself,” 
says the editor, “of my earliest leisure to sub- 
ject the memoir to a cateful collation with the 
edition which appeared in London in 1817, and 
which was the first and only edition that ever 
purported to have been printed from the manu- 
script. The results of this collation revealed the 
carious fact that more than twelve hundred 
separate and distinct changes had been made 
in the text, and, what is more remarkable, that 
the last eight pages of the manuscript, which 
are second in value to no other eight pages of 
the work, were omitted entirely. Many of these 
changes are mere modernizations of style, such 
as would measure some of the modifications 
which English prose had undergone between 
the days of Goldsmith and Southey. Some 
Franklin might have approved of; others he 
might have tolerated; but it is safe to presume 
that very many he would have rejected.” The 
italics of this quotation are our own; and we 
employ them to draw attention to certain 
points on which we will at once speak our 
mind. In the first place, the current edition 
of the Autobiography does not purport to have 
been printed from the manuscript now pub- 
lished for the first time. Secondly, instead of 
concurring with Mr. Bigelow’s estimate of the 
alterations, we incline to the opinion that, with 
the exception of the omission of the last eight 
pages of manuscript, which can be satisfactorily 
accounted for, the twelve hundred separate 
aad distinct changes do not contain one that 
“Franklin would have rejected without cere- 
mony.” On the contrary, it seems to us highly 
probable, from Mr. Bigelow’s own testimony, 
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that the eleven hundred and ninety-nine | having ever been verified by the original manu- 
alterations were Franklin’s own work, with the | script?” To the first of these four questions we 
exception of such emendations of orthography | answer, “ Probably Benjamin Franklin himself.” 
and punctuation as may be reasonably assigned | To the second question, Mr. Bigelow furnishes 
to the readers for the press. The manuscript | a very satisfactory answer where he shows that 
from which the edition of 1817 was printed | the omission was most likely accidental. To the 
was the work which Franklin designed to put third question—which repeats the false assump- 
in print; and, unless Mr. Bigelow can show | tion that the edition of 1817 purported to give 
that that manuscript was a literal transcript | the words of the MS. now for the first time 
of what he is pleased to call the original auto- | printed—we answer, that we see no sufficient 
graph, we must hold the editor of 1817 inno- | grounds for rejecting the statement of Franklin’s 
cent of that wholesale tampering with Frank- | grandson and literary executor, who asserted 
lin’s work which is now charged against him, | that he had delayed for twenty-seven years to 
by insinuation rather than by express terms. | publish the complete edition of his grandfather’s 
It may be that the editor of 1817 discharged | works, so that “they might not be the means 
his function with an excess of officious zeal; | of awakening painful recollections or rekindling 
but, in the total absence of evidence that he | the dying embers of animosity.” At one time 
so erred, we think it rather more than pro-| it was very generally believed that William 
bable that, instead of being what can fairly | Temple Franklin delayed the publication of 
be called the autograph of the work, Mr. | this edition of his grandsire’s writings out 
Bigelow’s discovered manuscript is merely the | of obsequiousness to the British Government, 
rough copy of the authentic production. whose favour he is said to have courted for his 
Mr. Bigelow’s Preface contains passages of | WD and his father’s sake ; but the evidence of 
the autograph printed in parallel columns this contemptible treachery is far too flimsy to 
side by side with the corresponding passages, | SYpport so grave a charge. To the last of the 
so that the reader may see with facility four questions, we reply that Mr. Bigelow fails 
the nature of the presumed editorial tamper- | t© establish the right of his autograph papers 
ings. The first of these specimens is a fair | t© be regarded as the “original manuscript, 
sample of all. “Imagining,” runs the autograph | 204 that until he has greatly strengthened his 
MS., “it may be equally agreeable to you to | Cae, we are at liberty to surmise that his vaunted 
know the circumstances of my life, many of which | 2Utograph is only the rough copy of the original 
you are yet unacquainted with, and expect- | Manuscript. 
ing a week's uninterrupted leisure in my present} Benjamin Franklin’s unfinished Autobiogra- 
country retirement, I sit down to write them for | phy consists of three parts: the first written 
you. Towhich I have besides some other in-| in 1771 at Twyford, the Bishop of St. Asaph’s 
ducements. Having emerged from the poverty | country seat; the second penned at Passy, 
and obscurity in which I was born and bred to | then a suburb of Paris, in 1784, when, after an 
a state of affluence and some degree of reputa- | interval of thirteen years, he resumed his anto- 
tion in the world, and having gone so far through | biographical labours at the entreaty of his 
life with a considerable share of felicity, the con- | friend, M. Le Veillard; and the third composed 
ducing means I made use of, which, with the | in America between the close of 1788 and his 
blessing of God, so well succeeded, my posterity | death, which event occurred on the 17th of 
may like to know, as they may jind some of them | April, 1790, whilst he was still engaged on the 
suitable to their own situations, and therefore | narrative, though without hope of completing 
Thus the composition of the fragment 
extended over eighteen years, in which period 
there were two breaks—one of thirteen, and 
another of four years— during which time 
the labour was altogether discontinued. At 
the instigation of M. Le Veillard’s continually- 
renewed entreaties, the octogenarian set stre- 
nuously to work on the memoir in 1788, between 
which date and his death his correspondence 
with the Frenchman contains several allusions 
to the progress of the undertaking. From these 
allusions and from statements in his corre- 
spondence, it appears that the autobiographer, 
with the assistance of one of his grandsons, 
took much pains in correcting the earlier parts 
of the narrative, as well as in carrying the story 
onwards. On the 5th of September, 1789, he 
wrote despondingly about his health to M. Le 
Veillard, observing, “In this situation, I have 
not been able to continue my Memoirs, and 
now I suppose I shall never finish them. 
Benjamin has made a copy of what is done for 
you, which shall be sent by the first safe oppor- 
tunity.” That the copy thus promised was not 
a mere transcript of the original MS., but 
a corrected version of the narrative, may be 
inferred from the following statement in a 
letter (June 3, 1789) to his friend Vaughan, to 
whom, as well as to M. Le Veillard, he promised 
to send a MS. copy of the work :—‘‘ My grand- 
son, however, is copying what is done, which 
will be sent to you for your opinion by the 
next vessel ; and not merely for your opinion, 
but for your advice ; for it is a difficult task to 


passage appears thus: “Imagining it may be 
equally agreeable to you to learn the circum- 
stances of my life, many of which you are un- 
acquainted with, and expecting the enjoyment 
of a few weeks’ uninterrupted leisure, I sit down 
to write them. Besides, there are some other 
inducements that excite me to the undertaking. 
From the poverty and obscurity in which I was 
born, and in which I passed my earliest years, 
I have raised myself to a state of affluence and 
some degree of celebrity in the world. As con- 
stant good fortune has accompanied me even to 
an advanced period of my life, my posterity will 
perhaps be desirous of learning the means which 
L employed, and which, thanks to Providence, 
so well succeeded with me. They may also deem 
them fit to be imitated, should any of them find 
themselves in similar circumstances.” The alter- 
ations of this passage are merely verbal ; they 
withhold no fact nor any sentiment worthy of 
preservation ; but they are far more important 
than most of the discrepancies between the 
autograph and the popular edition. Having 
drawn attention to his select instances of dis- 
crepancy, Mr. Bigelow inquires, with tragic em- 
phasis, “ By whom were these changes made in 
the text of this manuscript? How came the 
closing pages to be overlooked ? Why was the 
publication which purported to be made from 
the manuscript deferred for twenty-seven years 
after their author's death? How happened it 
that this posthumous work, which may be read 
in nearly every written language, and is one of L 
the half-dozen most widely popular books ever | speak decently and properly of one’s own 
printed, should have filled the book-marts of | conduct; and I feel the want of a judicious 
the world for a quarter of a century without | friend to encourage me in scratching out ;” from 
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which it appears that the autobiographer was 
actually making erasures and alterations in his 
manuscript, that he felt the necessity for many 
emendations, that he was in point of fact 
thoroughly retouching the parts of the work 
completed before June, 1789. In the following 
November, writing again to Mr. Vaughan in 
the same desponding style, he makes a still 
more important statement concerning the com- 
position of the Autobiography,—a statement 
which is direct testimony that the original 
manuscript of the memoir, as finally prepared 
by him in the last months of his existence, 
was not all written by his own hand. “Not 
being able, however,” runs this statement of 
November, 1789, “to bear sitting to write, 
I now make use of the hand of one of my grand- 
sons, dictating to him from my bed. I wish, 
indeed, I had tried this method sooner; for so 
I think I might by this time have finished my 
Memoirs, in which I made no progress for these 
six months past. I have now taken the reso- 
lution to endeavour completing them in this 
way of dictating to an amanuensis. What is 








the printers might put its contents in type. To 
compensate Madame Le Veillard for the loss 
of this copy William Temple Franklin gave her 
the autograph which, having passed through the 
hands of Madame Le Veillard’s daughter and 
M. L, de Sénarmont, is now in the possession 
of Mr. Bigelow. M. L. de Sénarmont’s account 
of the transit of the autograph from America 
to France and its subsequent adventures is not 
free from confusion, and in some minor particu- 
lars it is obviously incorrect. But M. L. de 
Sénarmont is quite clear and precise with 
respect to the nature and object of this 
exchange of manuscripts. “M. Le Veillard, 
gentleman in ordinary of the king, and Mayor 
of Passy,” says M. L. de Sénarmont, “ was an 
intimate friend of Dr. Franklin. He had lived 
in daily intercourse with him at Passy, near 
Paris—during the doctor’s residence in France, 
at the epoch of the American War of Inde- 
pendence. At the departure of his friend, 
he accompanied him to the ship on which 
Franklin embarked for America, and it was 
from his own country that the Doctor sent 


already done I now send you, with an earnest | him, as a token of his friendship, the copy of 


request that you and my good friend Dr. Price 
would be so good as to take the trouble of 
reading it, critically examining it, and giving 
me your candid opinion whether I had best 





his memoirs; subsequently exchanged for the 
original. The original manuscript is unique. 
Mr. William Temple Franklin, grandson of 
Benjamin Franklin, received it at the death of 


publish or suppress it; and if the first, then | his grandfather, who had left him all his writings. 


what parts had best be expunged and altered. 
I shall rely upon your opinions; for I am now 
grown so old and feeble in mind, as well as 
body, that I cannot place any confidence in my 
own judgment.” In this passage we see the old 
man still altering, expunging and correcting, as 
well as producing new material for the press 
by the hand of an amanuensis. This fact must 
be specially observed ; for whereas Mr. Bigelow’s 
MS. is an autograph throughout, the letter of 
the 2nd of November, 1789, shows that the 
MS. which contained the autobiographer’s latest 
-emendations and labour—the MS. in fact that 
contained the story as finally prepared for his 
friendly critics, and consequently the MS. that 
deserves the distinctive title “ original ”—was, 
partly at least, in the handwriting of one of his 
grandsons. The conclusion to which we are 
driven by this clear statement is, that any MS. 
of the Autobiography, written throughout in 
the author’s own handwriting, is not the MS. 
which the author wished to be printed. Mr. 
Bigelow’s MS. is such a thorough autograph ; 
therefore it must be regarded as the rough 
copy, rather than as a document which should 
be preferred to that used for the edition of 1817, 
on the ground that it was Franklin’s final nar- 
rative. The only evidence that would justify us 
in taking Mr. Bigelow’s view of the autograph 
would be evidence that Franklin penned it 
after the date of his letter to Mr. Vaughan. It 
is, however, needless to demonstrate the absur- 
dity of the hypothesis that the feeble old man, 
in the last months of his senile decay, copied 
the MS. to produce which he had been com- 
pelled, by his own unfitness for clerical labour, 
to call to his assistance his grandson’s pen. 
There is no conclusive testimony that Benja- 
min Franklin fulfilled his promise to send a copy 
of the re-corrected fragment of autobiography 
to Mr. Vaughan ; but it is reasonable to presume 
that the aged philosopher carried out his inten- 
‘tion, and that Mr. Vaughan and Dr. Price 
received the MS. which was under preparation 
for them in the November of 1789." It is, 
however, certain that a copy was sent to 
M. Le Veillard at Passy, and that the first 
authorized edition of the Memoir was printed 
from M. Le Veillard’s copy. On M. Le Veillard’s 
death this copy became the property of his 
widow, who gave it up to Benjamin Franklin’s 
grandson and literary executor, in order that 





When William Temple returned to France 
to prepare the edition which he published, he 
requested of Madame Le Veillard her copy to 
print from, because it appeared more conve- 
nient to the printer, on account of its neatness. 
He gave to Madame Le Veillard in exchange 
the original manuscript entirely written by the 
hand of Franklin.” Whilst there is direct 
evidence from Franklin that the paper which 
deserves to be called the “ original manuscript ” 
was not all entirely written by his hand, Mr. 
Bigelow produces no testimony that the Le Veil- 
lard copy of the memoir was an exact transcript 
of the autograph. That William Temple Frank- 
lin took considerable pains, and even surren- 
dered his grandfather's most interesting auto- 
graph document, in order to procure the Le 
Veillard copy for the printers, seems to indicate 
that the literary executor knew that it differed 
materially from the rough autograph, and was, 
in fact, the corrected memoir which it was his 
duty to lay before the public. 

The autograph thus given in exchange for 
the Le Veillard copy of the memoirs is well 
described in Sir Samuel Romilly’s ‘ Diary of 
a Visit to France.’ ‘It appears, evidently,” 
observes the diarist, “to be the first draught 
written by Franklin, for in a great many places 
the word originally written is erased with a 
pen, and a word nearly synonymous substituted 
in its place, not over the other, but further on, 
so as manifestly to show that the correction 
was made at the time of the original composi- 
tion. The manuscript contains a great many 
additions made upon a very wide margin; but 
I did not find that a single passage was any- 
where struck out.” Sir Samuel was induced 
to report that the Le Veillard copy of the 
memoir was a machine-made transcript of 
the autograph, in which case the Le Veil- 
lard copy and the autograph would have 
been the same for the printer’s purpose. 
On this point the English lawyer was clearly 
misled; but his description of the autograph 
is sustained by other investigators of the docu- 
ment, and countenances our opinion, that Mr. 
Bigelow’s treasure was the rough copy, or, as 
Sir Samuel terms it, “the first draught,” and 
not the original and finally corrected MS. of 
the autobiographic fragment. The discovery of 
the Le Veillard copy might be attended with 
disclosures that would induce us to modify this 


| 





opinion. But, at present, we advise publishers 
of new editions of the Autobiography to adhere 
to the text of the 1817 edition, as the text for 
whose authenticity we have the guarantee of 
the author's literary executor ; as the text, more- 
over, which probably comprises the author's 
last amendments of fact and style. But, whilst 
adhering to the text of the 1817 edition as 
the author’s revised and amended version of 
the narrative, future editors will do well to 
add those last eight pages of the rough copy 
which were written after the Le Veillard copy 


| had been sent from America to Passy. 





A Summer in Iceland. By C. W. Paijkuli, 
Translated by the Rev. M. R. Barnard, 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


WE envy Mr. Barnard his patience, but we 
cannot approve his judgment. The work of 
translating so ponderous a book as this must 
have required no little of the first; the words 
of the Preface do not speak well for the second. 
Introducing us to the book, Mr. Barnard says, 
“Tf I have only succeeded in rendering it ina 
style as readable and agreeable as is the case in 
the original, the many pleasant hours I have 
passed in imagination with the author will not 
have been thrown away.” Now as we cannot 
think that Mr. Barnard has interpolated the 
heavy jokes about Darwin, the English love of 
salmon, the inventor of insect-powder, and the 
style in which travels should be written, and 
as these passages are the exact reverse of what 
is readable or agreeable, we are compelled to 
take an unfavourable view of Prof. Paijkuli’s 
powers. As, moreover, the whole book is heavy 
in the extreme, the style involved and clumsy, 
the verbiage excessive, and the descriptions 
neither lifelike nor picturesque, the hours we 
pass in imagination with the author are far 
from pleasant, even if they are not thrown 
away. There is much in the book to reward 
the toil of reading it. But we should do the 
public an injustice if we uttered no note of 
warning, and allowed people to take up this 
professorial labour as a contribution to light 
literature. 

All that Prof. Paijkuli says on his own special 
subject is well worthy of attention. As Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the University of Upsala, 
and as a man of scientific research, he must be 
treated with great respect. Volcanoes, glaciers, 
streams of lava, boiling springs, rocks, successive 
formations, ages in the history of the world, 
form the strong points of his work, and almost 
entitle him to a hearing in another part of our 
paper. His sketch of the history of Iceland is 
also valuable. But the bulk of his book is com- 
posed of other matter, and it is with this that 
we have to deal. We have to accompany him 
on his painful journey across the mountain 
plateaus and through the bogs of Iceland, and 
to search with him for paths which lie at 
the bottom of streams and are lost among 
his paragraphs, to sit lightly in the saddle for 
fear of our horse breaking through the crust of 
snow and for fear of a tragical ending to the 
flounder of our author. If during this journey 
we use our eyes and ears, we see and learn 
much before we come to the end of it. But the 
good professor might have told us all this with- 
out making us participate in his sufferings. 

The roughness of Iceland life and travel 
ought not to astonish those who have journeyed 
in Norway or the less-frequented parts of 
Sweden. The Professor insists on the necessity 
of taking a horse, and of carrying one’s own 
provisions. It takes, he says, about three hours 
to cook a basin of rice-milk; and as for meat, 
it has generally to be killed on the travellers 
arrival. At one house, where the Professor 
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grrived about eleven at night, he was kept 
waiting an hour for a plate of rice-milk, which 
js called the standing dish of the country, and 
is often the only food to be had in addition to 
coffee. It may be a drawback to the excellence 
of this coffee that the sugar with which it is 
sweetened is apt to be kept at the foot of a 
ped, in a bag of the most dubious and sugges- 
tive colour. Bread is not always found, and of 
butter there are two kinds—salt butter, which 
becomes rancid in six months, and sour butter, 
which maintains for any length of time an 
equable level of badness. The interior of the 
houses does not make amends for the scarcity 
of food. One of the chief objections to Iceland 
houses is that they have no chimneys, but the 
smoke is expected to escape through holes in 
the roof. Instead of escaping, it is generally 
beaten down into the room; and as the fuel 
consists chiefly of dung, the smell thus pro- 
duced is sickening. A natural but most dis- 
sting result of the dirt amidst which the 
celanders pass their lives is a widely-spread 
disease, communicated to some extent by the 
dogs which swarm in every house, and are 
allowed to lick plates and dishes. We can- 
not wonder that the Professor is loud in his 
praises of insect-powder, though the way in 
which he speaks of it is too significant of his 
style to be passed over. “ Memorial pillars,” 
he says, “ought to be erected to the inventor 
of the insect-powder in all lands, if he be a 
single individual; or should the discovery be 
due to an entire nation, eternal peace ought to 
be pronounced over it.” Mr. Barnard is partly 
to blame for the collocation of words in this 
sentence, but the thought is worthy of the ex- 
pression. How does an entire nation make a 
discovery? Why should not an inventor be 
rewarded if he happens to be a married man? 
Much of the Professor’s time was spent in 
the society of Icelandic pastors; and of these 
we have some interesting descriptions. They 
are little more than farmers—mowing their 
own grass, and carrying their own wool to 
market; so that they may be truly said to 
incur the censure passed by a late bishop on a 
clergyman who farmed his own land, and who 
was therefore accused of “associating with 
markets.” The smallness of the Icelandic 
stipends renders this mode of life necessary, 
but its consequences are not wholly edifying. 
One of the best stories told by the Professor is 
that of an Iceland bishop who was asked by a 
German Queen about the number of his chil- 
dren. “ Wie viele Kinder haben Sie?” she said 
to him, not knowing, of course, that in Iceland 
“Kindr” is one of the names for sheep.—* Nine 
hundred, your Majesty,” the bishop said.—* It 
must cost a great deal to feed so many,” was 
the royal comment.—“ Oh, no, your Majesty ; 
in summer they find themselves in food, and in 
the autumn a third of them are killed and 
eaten.” The Queen recoiled in horror from 
such an episcopal cannibal. No doubt she 
thought him worse than Bishop Colenso, who, 
by the way, has had an imitator in Iceland. 
A candidate in theology has questioned the 
authenticity of St. John’s gospel, and the fury 
of the orthodox has found vent both in society 
and the newspapers. A writer in one of the 
Iceland papers, signing himself “An Old 
Pastor,” confesses that he has not read the book 
because he has been afraid of being led into 
temptation. “ Hence,” he continues, “ it is not 
my purpose in these lines to allude to any par- 
vl ae passage in this blasphemous book, or to 
seek to refute the arguments which Magnus 
has adduced; for this would be too prolix a 
subject for a newspaper article; and I know, 
moreover, that there are many who are more 
capable of doing so than I am, and who will 





doubtless in good time speak forth words 
which, through the power of the Holy Ghost, 
will crush Magnus’s serpent-head. I will there- 





“ Manuals” serviceable as books of reference 
on the shelves of libraries; thus, it is well 
known to students, and should be known to 


fore merely express my surprise and sorrow | tourists, that the Church of Malvoisyn-Ridware 


that the spiritual heads of the Church of Christ 
have for the moment been lulled to sleep on 
the pillow of indifference, and have permitted 
such a book to be printed and disseminated— 


(Staff.) contains much of interest in monu- 


mental incised slabs, which are but vaguely 


a book whose object evidently is to break down | 


the most sacred, the most comforting, and the 
most saving of Divine truths. Oh! that the 
burning spirit of our forefathers is quenched! 
Oh! that this new Arius has not been driven 
into exile! that this Servetus has not been 


burnt at the stake!” After glancing over these | 


burning denunciations of a book which its 
censor has not read, one cannot but think that 


the Old Pastor has made some such mistake | 


as once occurred at a country church in Iceland. | 


Brandy had been accidentally substituted for 
the wine at the Communion, and one of the 
women, who had not the seasoned palate of 
the more worthy gender, was heard to mutter, 
—“ Thou art angry to-day, O Lord.” 

If Prof. Paijkuli did not write at such length, 
we should have been glad to quote his descrip- 
tion of the eruption of the great Geyser, his 
accounts of whale-fishing on the coast of Iceland, 
and some of his anecdotes about the various 
animals of the country. But the book does not 
lend itself to extracts, and the weather is too 
hot for any process of condensation. 





GUIDE BOOKS. 

Handbook for Travellers in Derbyshire, Notting- 
hamshire, Leicestershire, and Staffordshire. 
(Murray.) 

Mr. Murray breaks new ground in these four 

South-Midland English counties ; and although 

he does so in the first instance with a 

volume which is by no means sufficient in bulk 

for the greatness of the subject, this latest 
issue of the series of guide-books is quite 
as complete and comprehensive as its fore- 
runners on other districts were when they 
first appeared. The contributions of residents 
and travellers have in the most desirable 
manner frequently enlarged and improved these 
publications, so that later editions are ten 
times as serviceable as those were which went 

before. By the way, we see announced ‘A 

Handbook for Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex and 

Cambridge, the four counties in one volume. 

The sooner this appears the better, for except 

by the natives and a few archeologists next 

to nothing is known about the East-Anglian 
counties, yet they contain of antiquities as 
much of the materials for delightful study as 

Kent and Sussex, and if they are inferior to 

those glorious counties in personal or biogra- 

phical charms, as to which even Devonshire, 
the mother of so many worthies, is equalled 
by less extensive but better peopled Kent, they 
join with history-wealthy Flanders as freely as 
the south-eastern counties unite with France. 

Now, these English counties are nearly un- 

trodden, few of the shires proper can match 


with Norfolk, and Suffolk lacks eyes to see | 


much more that claims to be enjoyed. Let 
“Mr. Murray” of the Handbooks hasten 





referred to here. Now Derby, Leicester, and 
Stafford are shires peculiarly rich in these by 
no means common memorials, a fact which is 
due to the abundance in the first-named dis- 
trict of alabaster, upon which the engravings 
were made. Blithefield Church (Staff.) is in- 
teresting on the same account as Malvoisyn- 
Ridware; so is Penkridge, in the same shire; 
also Darley and Chelmorton, Derby; yet the 
notes in this book are unsatisfactory in all 
these cases. In like manner the numerous 
slabs that were found in repairing Bakewell 
Church, Derby, are scantily noted. There is a 
full account of them in the fourth volume of the 
Archeological Journal, by Dr. Plumptre. They 
comprised by far the largest and most varied 
collection existing in any church in England; 
no other of one third the extent remains; yet 
at least four times as many were replaced in 
building the new walls when the church was 
“ruthlessly restored” in 1841. None of these 
remains are less ancient in date than 1260, and 
many date one hundred and fifty years before 
that time. The incised figures comprised, with 
crosses flory in many forms, insignia of the 
trades of the dead or symbols of other meanings, 
such as shears, keys, hoods, chalices, anelaces, 
a bow and arrow, bugle-horns, &c. Their inter- 
est, as illustrating local history and the position 
of the inhabitants of the place between these 
dates is great, and merited more notice than 
is given here. We gladly add, however, that 
other treasures of the important church at 
Bakewell are carefully noted. Altogether the 
compiler’s duty has been well performed, and 
his book is an important addition to its order. 
Of course, when such a task has been so well 
performed the pages in which it results are 
wealthy in curious facts. Thus, to take two 
diverse examples from one leaf of this volume, 
we learn that at Wichnor was long maintained 
the custom of giving a flitch of bacon to married 
couples who would swear that they did not 
regret their union a year and a day after they 
became one. At Burton-upon-Trent, the first 
brew of bitter ale was made in a tea-pot, in. 
the counting-house of one of the firms which 
now make millions of gallons of that delectable 
drink. 





Through the Peak, between London and Man- 
chester. The Railway Traveller and Tourist’s 
Guide between London and Manchester, vid 
Derby, Matlock and Buxton. With Illus- 
trations, Notes, and Tables of Distances, 
useful to the Tourist and General Traveller 
through the Peak District. (London, Bem- 
rose; Derby, Irongate.) 

Bemrose’s Guide to Matlock, Bakewell, Chats- 
worth, Haddon Hall, &c., with Walks round 
Matlock Bath; List of Wild Flowers, Ferns 
and Mosses found in the Neighbourhood, &e. 
By John Hicklin. (Same publishers.) 


TueEsE guides have the merit of fulfilling the 


then, for there are hundreds sitting by their | pleasant promises given on their title-pages, 
knapsacks, ready to buy and go. There are| and that is more than can be said for a good 
old rubbers of brasses, still redolent of heelball, | many works of a like nature. They are handy 
whose hearts yet beat with joyful memories of | books, and legibly printed. Mr. Hicklin does 


“seld’ seen” treasures in broad and once wealthy 
Norfolk. Suffolk landscape has had a few 


artistic expositors, yet how few! 


not merely follow his predecessors. He writes 


| and thinks independently. He shows that the 


rooms occupied by Mary Stuart no longer exist 


We should desire to find the archeological | at Chatsworth ; and he goes near to overturning 
section of this volume richer than it is, for | the universal tradition as to the wood-carvings, 
that portion of the compiler’s subject furnishes | which are the glory of the house, being by 


most of the materials which render these | Grinling Gibbons. 





It is not quite clear that 
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Gibbons was not employed, but there is no | 


trace in the auditor's accounts of any payment 
having been made to him. No writer before 


Walpole ever spoke of Gibbons in connexion | 


with Chatsworth. Previous writers on the 


Cavendish family or their houses — Leigh, | 


Kennet and Mackay—are silent as to Gibbons. 
On the other hand, it is certain that the Derby- 
shire wood-carver Watson, with Lobb and 


Davies, executed the ornaments of the state | 


apartments. A line in Watson’s epitaph, in 
Heanor Church, bids the reader “ view but his 
wondrous works in Chatsworth Hall.” Walpole 
calls Watson a pupil of Gibbons, and assistant 
under him at Chatsworth. It would seem, 
however, that Watson was the pupil of Oakey, 
a London wood-carver, some of whose work, 
with record of the payment, is to be found at 
Chatsworth, where, Mr. Hinckley says, Watson 
appears to have worked under Young, before 
he worked on his own account, at 3s. 10d. 
a day. 





The Towers and Temples of Ancient Ireland ; 
their Origin and History discussed from a 
New Point of View. By Marcus Kean. Illus- 
trated with Engravings on Wood. (Dublin, 
Hodges, Smith & Co.) 

ArreR years of controversy, it would seem 

that Ireland does not belong altogether to the 

Ivish. Her ancient glories are not Irish glories. 

The Round Towers of other days were erected 

before the coming of Milesius, and temples, 

whose ruins are supposed to be relics of early 

Christian beauty in art and religion, belong to 

an art and to a faith cf very much earlier date 

than Christianity itself. Such, at least, is part 
of the theory now set forth by a gentleman 
who has much curious evidence to give in the 
matter, and who gives it with the assurance of 

a man who has his own convictions, and no 

great regard for those of other people. 

Hitherto, the stone towers and temples of 
Ireland have had no greater age assigned to 
them by one set of antiquaries than about 
seven centuries. It is asserted that the Celtic 
Trish had no buildings of stone and mortar 
previous to that period. Wood, earth and 
wattles were the materials of their palaces, 
churches, and other chief edifices. Although the 
style of architecture supposed by some to havé 
been introduced into Ireland, from England 
and elsewhere, was then a new style, even in 
those localities from which it was said to be 
taken, there is a stout phalanx of antiquaries 
who maintain that these splendid ecclesiastical 
and other architectural remains are, for the 
most part, coeval with the introduction of 
Christianity into Ireland, that the earliest of 
these edifices date from the fifth century, and 
that the whole of them had a Christian charac- 
ter and a religious purpose. 

Well, if the Irish were unacquainted with 
stone and mortar for building before the twelfth 
century, as Mr. Kean asserts, they could not 
have raised these structures anterior to that 
time; that is to say, in the fifth century. But 
Mr. Kean argues that the towers and temples 
are of still earlier date, and that they were 
erected for the purposes of heathen worship 
several centuries before the birth of Christ. 
In Mr. Kean’s view, they are not Irish at 
all. His theory is, that “antecedent to the 
Celtic invasion, which took place many cen- | 
turies before our era, Ireland was inhabited by | 
a highly-civilized race, of building celebrity.” 
This race Mr. Kean identifies “with the 
Cuthites of antiquity, the descendants of Ham.” 
To those persons who recognize the “ Norman” 
in some of these buildings, Mr. Kean points 
oul the Cyclopean forms and the difference in | 
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| Mr. Gould has shown how St. Ursula is Isis, 


the doorways and windows, all of which are, 
like those in old Egyptian structures, wider at 
bottom than at the top. To other persons, who 
remark that the foundation of these edifices is 
| ascribed to various native Christian saints, his 
reply is, that these names are, in great part, 
the altered names of old Cuthite divinities and 
heroes. Legendary Irish hagiology is Cuthite 
tradition, with a difference, adapted to more 
modern times and necessities. Herein lies the 
most amusing part of Mr. Kean’s amusing 
and somewhat fanciful volume. We find that 
the popular Irish St. Buithe is no other than 
Budh himself. The highly-appreciated St. Mo- 
chuduc is the Indian Creator Mahody. Under 
the hoods of many other Irish saints, Mr. Kean 
detects impostors who only carry about with 
them the aliases of Budh, or who pass muster 
now as Christians, when they are only well- 






























known followers of Baal, or are even that great 
god himself, under various forms and names! 


and Mr. Kean now sees in the amiable St. 
Luan no other than the Moon. We almost fear 
that even St. Bridget is only the Scandinavian 
Venus, Breedh. St. Declain is De (god) Clain 
(to beget), and his great abiding-place, Ardi- 
more, is “ the high place of the great god.” The 
popular St. Abban, a reputed builder, has not 
indeed put out of memory that Gobban Saer, 








engines against, Mr. Kean adds, “I myself an - seers 
of opinion that the interior roof of the Ark af Reseed h 
Noah was of this construction, and that th menine 
fore the design was introduced into the arkite sr g te 
temples of the first apostles, from the arkite pe ae 
religion.” This is a sample of the fanciful ing vg orre 
book which, nevertheless, is not discreditable "a re 
to enthusiastic Irish antiquarianism. apparent 
well wha 
The Brigands of the Morea: a Narrative of th beigande 
Captivity of Mr. S. Soterépoulos. Chiefy affinity 
translated from the Greek, by the Rey, Italian | 
J.O. Bagdon. 2 vols. (Saunders, Otley & Co) — 
BriGANDAGE appears to be a perilous pursuit on ~ 
even in disturbed and weak states, for the Me ; 
robber chief generally comes to grief at last, in rag the - 
spite of temporary successes and of the local in that ¢ 
terror and submission which the reputation of of ict 
a few ruthless acts may create. But the re > th pe 
flection that the captors will probably come to compow 
the gallows at last is a poor consolation to those and dirt 
who, like Mr. Moens in Italy, and M. Soterd- sor to 
poulos in Greece, have lived for many weary there is: 





weeks in present misery, and with death before 














whose name is familiar in every parish where 

Irish is spoken, and who is the people’s builder | 
of the Round Towers. St. Molach hardly con- | 
ceals the Canaanitish Moloch, while St. Satan | 
and St. Diul (Devil) come with so little disguise 
about them—Dzul, indeed, only represents the | 
way in which the Irish word for Devil (Dia- 
baal) is pronounced, and Dia-baal is literally the 
god Baal. It was, however, the name assumed 
by the first Abbot of Innisfallen. St. Satan is 
the most barefaced of these equivocal person- 
ages. Mr. Kean says that this “destroyer” was 
once worshipped—where his devotees have not 
yet died out—at the Cove of Cork! 

Tourists by Shannon’s shore may not know 
that they are on the banks of a sacred river. | 
St. Shanaun is the older “ Ancient Auna,” or 
mother of the gods, and therefore, we suppose, 
identical with Mabog, the mamma, literally, of | 
those deities or demons one of whom is familiar | 
enough to English ears in its household, but | 
once awful, name of Bogey! Shanaun was, in | 
other respects, the type of female nature, Venus; | 
and St. Maedeg is only another form of the | 
same type. Into all these matters Mr. Kean 
enters very largely; and even they who may 
be tempted to smile at some of his suggestions 
will be ready to acknowledge the droll yet ear- 
nest ingenuity with which he attempts to show 
that half the saints in the Irish Calendar are 
only heathen divinities under slightly modified 
names. The author rushes to his work with 
enthusiastic ruthlessness; he hilariously dis- 
establishes the whole Church; and he restores 
the ancient seats and deities to the pagans (if 
they were pagans) to whom they belonged! 

For further information on this point, and 
on the remote antiquity of Irish towers and 
temples, we must refer our readers to Mr. 
Kean’s elaborate volume, which, with some 
vild sort of learning, is light to read and easy 
to remember. His weak point, perhaps, is his 
passion to go further and further back into 
remote ages, to seek authorities for his theories. 
When he has got as far as he can possibly go, 
he guesses at more distant points, and he finds 
the proofs there which will support the facts 
fitted to his theories! Thus, having settled the 
very remote antiquity of the semicircular arch, 
and having stated that the Pelasgi, who con- 
quered the Cuthites, abominated such arches, 
and probably destroyed all they could lay their 








to whom it would be almost an insult to 




































































































































































































































































































their eyes, conscious that the majesty of govern = ae 
ment was not only powerless to rescue them, rently i 
but was actually working heart and soul to had ne: 
prevent the delivery of the ransom. and ha 
Mr. Soterdpoulos, a respectable landowner that the 
of the Morea, who lived by the produce of his if the 1 
; small estate, which produce, consisting princi- of thes 
pally of currants and other fruits, he and his the ran 
family in person helped to gather in, was never- the cay 
| theless a member of the House of Assembly, be mac 
and, as far as we can see, a gentleman in every occurs i 
way, though a gentleman of rather moderate Soterdy 
means when compared with the millionnaires of the 
of Western Europe. It is the custom, the writer brough 
tells us, for the landowners in Greece to reside of capt 
upon their estates during the summer and for givi 
autumn, in order that they may be able to not 
superintend the gathering and drying of the Thi 
fruits. On his little estate at Agrile, on the — : 
F > a the He 
western coast of the Peloponnesus, between enon 
Kyparissia and Philiatras, in the month of ty Oe 
June, after his parliamentary duties were over, Sottird 
Mr. Soterdépoulos “ was living with his family, you W 
occupied in collecting the fruits.” The extent involve 
of the property was almost ludicrously small, the poc 
according to our English notions; but it must throats 
be remembered that in parts of Greece where day, a1 
the land is really good, the produce in a given of one 
space is more valuable than it would be in our money, 
northern latitude. A cargo of excellent dried sak 
currants may spring out of a very small plot of ag 
land, and may bring to the diligent Arcadian de 
a solid return in western gold. Even looking Meéoul 
at the estate in question in this way, it certainly mae 
was rather small; for by the statistics and wards 
comparison of land measures given in the early who k 
part of the book, we cannot make out that it own: | 
consisted of more than about thirty-six acres. affair 
It had, however, the advantage of being near or gel 
the harbour of Agrile, which afforded an easy see M 
exit for its produce; and when we are told -that y 
that it was pre-eminent for its fertility, and Spezzi 
might be expected in time to produce 100,000 th 
pounds of currants, 1,000 okes of sultana raisins, to th 
and from 10 to 12,000 okes of wine, and, more- ana « 
over, that it took about 30 labourers to gather tale: | 
in its harvest, we may perhaps value it approx- as yo 
imately at from 2,000/. to 3,000J. sterling. The or se\ 
proprietor of this little estate was seized by about 
brigands in the midst of his pleasant labour, it; a 
and was obliged to pay, from first to last, paper 
70,000 drachmas, or 2,5001., before he could mone 
obtain his release. As a member of the House =~ 
of Assembly, he was no doubt looked upon by om 
the half-wise half-igaorant robbers as a “ heavy vie 
swell,”’—a gentleman of aristocratic position, coin, 
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ropose a small sum by way of ransom. Mr. 
Eoterdpoulos, believing that the sum demanded 
was greater than the whole value of his pro- 

erty, took a different view of the case, but 
was unable to convince his amiable captors of 
the correctness of his estimate. 

In reading through this interesting and 
apparently genuine narrative, we see pretty 
well what are the views and principles of Greek 
brigands, and we perceive a tolerably close 
affinity between these and their brethren of the 
Italian peninsula. We find the same hollow 
pretence of political motives, the same genuine 
thirst after money, the same determination to 
keep up the prestige of the profession by suffer- 
ing no captive to escape alive without ransom. 
In the picture drawn by Mr. Soterdpoulos, as 
in that given by Mr. Moéns, all romantic fancies 
of picturesque life disappear ina moment, and 
the reality of brigandage presents itself as a 
compound of falsehood, ignorance, selfishness 
and dirt. The Greek, however, seems to be supe- 
rior to his Italian brother in good-nature, and 
there is a comical pathos in the farewellinterview 
of the deputy with his captors, who kissed him 
and wished him all sorts of happiness, appa- 
rently in sincerity at the moment, though they 
had nearly wrung his life out with hardships, 
and had told him daily during his captivity 
that their rules would compel them to slay him 
if the ransom did not come. The usual threat 
of these amiable creatures seems to be, that if 
the ransom is not forthcoming, they will send 
the captive’s head home to his relations “ to 
be made into a pie.” This pleasant phrase 
occurs in the following letter, written to Madame 
Soterdpoulos, which affords so graphic a picture 
of the particular kind of pressure which is 
brought to bear upon the relatives and friends 
of captives that we need not make any apology 
for giving it in full:— . 

“This evening, at a place called Agrile, we have 
taken captive Mr. S. Sottirdpoulos, a member of 
the House of Assembly, and we demand eighty 
thousand drachmas for his ransom, Therefore take 
care to get ready the ransom money, that Mr. 
Sottirdpoulos may see his home again, for otherwise 
you will receive his head. These Franks, who 
involve the whole world in dissension, and trouble 
the poor people, must bear the blame on their own 
throats. ‘They cut off some of us Pallekaria every 
day, and if I may not dye my bullet with the blood 
of one Frank, when we do not receive the ransom 


money, how then shall the Pallekdria be able to | 


preserve their reputation and to continue their 
system? We strictly command you to make no 
stir, but to keep the matter secret. Look well to 
it: do not put forward the friends of Mr. Sot- 
tirdpoulos and cause them to hunt after us, for in 
that case we will first cut off his head, and after- 
wards fight against the hunters like Pallek:ria, 
who know how to make the blood flow when their 
own lives are in danger. By no means tell the 
affair to the Government nor permit the military 
or gendarmes to pursue us, for you shall never 
see Mr. Sottirdpoulos again. Take good care, also, 


-that you do not act as did the wife of Bambas of 


Spezzia, for she stirred up the Government to 
pursue us, and when we Pallekdria were fightin 

with the soldiers, the ill-fated Bimbas called out 
to them to go away, but they did not hear him, 
and so we slew him, in order that they might not 
take him alive, and we be put to shame: act then 
as you wish, if you love your husband. After five 
or seven days you shall receive from us directions 
about the ransom money, how and where to take 
it; and notice, this money must be all in gold, no 
paper money, and no silver. Together with the 
money you will also send us back this letter, as 
well as that which you shall receive hereafter. 
You must not come without these letters, for if 
you do not bring them we will send you the head of 
Mr. Sottirépoulos. Take care not to bring any false 
coin, because the head of Mr. Sottirdpoulos, and 
your own also, has no life when separated from the 


body. Reflect on this also, lady; you have not to 
deal with Barnibdtzia—that is, old women, foolish 
persons who may be easily deceived or intimidated 
—but with systematic, professional brigands and 
Pallekfria; and remember that the established law 
of the brigands is, to send the head of the captive, 
if they do not receive the ransom money. These 
are the directions which you are to observe: and 
take care not to treat the matter with indifference, 
for if we do not receive the ransom money we 
will send you the head of Mr. Sottirdpoulos to 
make into a pie. Therefore take care to provide 
the ransom money. So far as concerns Mr. Sot- 
tirépoulos himself, have no suspicions about his 
welfare; he will live as well here as in his own 
house, for we know that these eminent men have 
been delicately brought up, and so we will take 
care of him. And know that we especially hunt 
after men of this class for this reason, namely, 
because they who now persecute us, did at the 
first use us, the Pallekdria, as their right hands in 
the revolutions of Nauplia and Athens, in the 
months of February and June. How many Palle- 
kéria have your husband and his great associates 
deceived and then laughed at? And now they make 
out as if they had not known them. Nevertheless 
you shall have Mr. Sottirdpoulos back again in his 
house after an interval of ten days, if you send us 
the ransom money, according to the established 
rule and custom of the brigands, which we have 
above explained to you. These things, and we 
remain, THE UNKNOWN.” 

Discontented Englishmen who grumble at 
the income-tax and rail at the “ bloated aristo- 
cracy” may find some scrap of comfort in 
reflecting that they live in a country where 
they are not liable to have their heads made 
into pies! 





NEW NOVELS. 

Maz Havelaar ; or, the Coffee Auctions of the 
Dutch Trading Company. By Maultatuli. 
Translated from the Original Manuscript 
by Baron Alphonse Nahnujs. (Edinburgh, 
Edmonston & Douglas.) 

Tuer Dutch have,no doubt, a number of valuable 

possessions in the East Indies, “that magni- 

ficent empire of Insulind, which winds about 
the equator like a garland of emeralds,” as the 
favourite phrase runs; and the rest of the 
world hears so little and, what is more, cares 
so little about what is actually taking place, 
that it generally assumes tranquillity and pros- 
perity there go hand in hand, and that the Dutch, 

a quiet, shrewd, peace-loving people, do know 

better than any other how to make colonies a 

source of direct profit rather than a dead loss to 

the mother-country. But on closer examination 
this pleasing ussumption proves far from true. 

The Dutch, so far from avoiding the mistakes 

| which the English, Spaniards, French and 

| other nations have made in dealing with distant 
| possessions, have reproduced them in even an 
exaggerated form, and do not seem to have 
| learnt anything since those days when by their 
| ultra-protectionist commercial policy and their 
wish to retain unjust monopolies they rendered 
'themselves odious to the rest of the world. 
That the buik of the Dutch nation does not 
| know what is actually going on in their East- 
| Indian possessions, we can well believe. The 
| subject is far too complicated for any ordinary 
|man to master, even if he has the wish and 
| application to do so. But the difficulty is 
/ much increased by the fact that the Indian 
| officials, desiring to make things look pleasant, 
| do not, or rather are not allowed to furnish 
truthful written reports. They may make any 
| number of verbal communications to proper 
| quarters about the extortions, cruelties, and 
crimes of the native chiefs: but woe to the 
| official who dares to put all this on paper. His 
doom is sealed: a mere dismissal from office, 





| without pension, after spending the best part 





of his life in the sultry regions of the tropics, 
being the least punishment that awaits him. 
It is a fearful alternative that here presents 
itself. 

Such, indeed, is the drift of ‘ Max Havelaar, 
the book placed at the head of our notice. 
It professes to be a novel, but a novel founded 
on facts, the author of which, we are told 
in the Preface, has boldly asked the Dutch 
Government to prove the substance of it to be 
false, and at the International Congress for 
the Promotion of Science at Amsterdam chal- 
lenged his countrymen to refute him. But up 
to this moment no champion has come forward 
to disprove what is here asserted and hinted 
at; on the contrary, Mr. Veth, the well-known 
orientalist at Leyden, who made a special study 
of Indian matters, declared that the author 
understates rather than overstates the truth, and 
quoted Vitalis and others who had published 
accounts of scenes and facts much more shock- 
ing than those depicted in ‘ Max Havelaar,’ 

The author wrote the book under the pseu- 
donym of Multatuli; but his realname, Eduard 
D. Dekker, formerly Assistant-Resident of the 
Dutch Government of Java, at once became 
known; and the hero of the novel may be said 
to be an idealized portrait of the author himself. 
Max Havelaar then, a man of superior ac- 
quirements, finds himself appointed to a dis- 
trict in Java as Assistant-Resident, or Sub- 
Governor, and the first thing on his assumption 
of office is to convoke the native chiefs, by 
whose aid the machinery of government in the 
Dutch Indian dependencies is kept going, as 
well as the European oflicial placed under his 
authority. He tells them that he is resolved to 
do his best to promote the prosperity of the im- 
poverished district over which his jurisdiction 
extends, but that he expects the Regent, the 
highest native functionary, as well as the other 
native chiefs, will also do their duty, and not 
by cruel extortions drive the population away, 
and render the extension of cultivation a matter 
of impossibility. Fully aware of the existing 
abuses, and conscious that the system cannot 
be overthrown by the efforts of a single com- 
batant, he endeavours to win over the Regent 
and others by telling them that he will let 
bygones be bygones, will not be too hard with 
them at first, but, at the same time, will not 
tolerate injustice in any shape. Havelaar soon 
perceives that his conciliatory policy is of no 
avail. The Regent’s court has a large number 
of hangers-on, who commit all sorts of extortion 
and cruelties towards the natives. In the depth 
of night the boldest of the injured parties steal 
to Havelaar’s house, and beseech him to protect 
them from the tyranny of their countrymen. 
But he finds it difficult to do anything for 
them. When he inquires officially into the 
matter the complainants, bearing in mind the 
punishments awaiting them from the hands of 
their native rulers for daring to prefer charges 
against them, revoke everything they have said, 
and offer the most humble and abject apologies. 
The Assistant-Resident goes home, disgusted 
with their cowardly behaviour, and the poor 
complainants are now subjected to all sorts of 
cruelties and tortures, if indeed they escape 
with their lives. 

Tavelaar soon discovers from papers left 
behind that his predecessor in office has also 
been a man resolved to do his duty, but that 
he died suddenly. How he died is known to 
his widow, who lives near Havelaar’s premises, 
and fearing that the fate which befell her 
husband may also befall his successor, she 
closely watches and questions every native who 
comes to the Assistant-Resident’s house. At 
first Havelaar attributes this to sheer inqui- 
sitiyeness on her part, until she tells him plainly 
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that it is done for his own and his family’s pro- 
tection; in fact, that she fears poison may be 
administered. Of course life under such circum- 
stances is unbearable; and Havelaar, fully be- 
lieving that the Head Government, when made 
aware of the real state of the district, will 
support him in remedying the evil, puts the 
whole case on record, and transmits it to 
the Resident, who for years has furnished the 
stereotyped statement that everything in the 
district is flourishing and progressing as rapidly 
as can be expected. The latter is much an- 
noyed about this report, and desires Havelaar 
to withdraw it; but the Assistant-Resident 
is resolved to stand or fall by it. The conse- 
quence of this obstinacy is, that he is dismissed, 
and that all attempts to obtain an interview 
with the Governor-General for the purpose of 
justifying his conduct prove abortive. Havelaar 
goes to the wall, and the poor natives continue 
to be subjected to the same tyranny as they 
have always been liable to under Dutch rule. 

In order to bring out the views entertained 
by a section of the commercial world in Holland 
itself about the subject, the author introduces 
a Mr. Drystubble, a rich coffee-broker and a 
great egotist, who is supposed to be editing 
the book and commenting upon the facts and 
Opinions advanced. Drystubble is a mean, 
contemptible fellow, drawn by a masterly hand, 
who, we trust, may not be the type of a 
very large section of the Dutch nation. The 
book is written with considerable dash, and 
by a man who knows his subject thoroughly. 
It will naturally provoke a good deal of discus- 
sion, as containing charges of a most compro- 
mising nature against the administration of the 
Dutch Indian possessions,— not made, be it re- 
membered, by a foreigner jealous of Holland’s 
prosperity, but by a Dutchman to the back- 
bone, anxious to remove what he considers foul 
blots from the national escutcheon. 





The Beggars (Les Gueux); or, the Founders of 
the Dutch Republic: a Tale. By J. B. De 
Liefde. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Tuis is an interesting and animated story, the 

scene of which is laid in the Netherlands, at a 

time with which Mr. Motley’s works have made 

us familiar. The hero of Mr. De Liefde’s tale 
engages in an attempt to rescue Count Egmont 
the night before his execution, and afterwards 
takes service in the fleet of Sea Beggars which 
was so troublesome to Spain and of such service 
to the young Dutch Republic. What with 
Jesuits in disguise, who formed plots against 
themselves, with land-fights and sea-fights, 
imprisonments and rescues, there is no lack 
of adventure in the book. Mr. De Liefde 
writes English well, though he commits an 
amusing slip by talking of the Regent Mar- 
garet of Parma as the Governess of the Nether- 
lands. We have heard of some one who in 
reading the prayers insisted on speaking of 

“our gracious Queen and governess,” but he 

could not plead Mr. De Liefde’s excuse, and 

moreover he had not the same claim on the 
public consideration as Mr. De Liefde has 
asserted by the authorship of this story. 





The Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life. 
By Jemima Compton. (Bell & Daldy.) 
Tuis is a simple story of the life of a woman 
who, as a child, was bred up in luxury and 
indulgence. The sudden death of her father 
leaves her destitute; for the secret that she is 
illegitimate comes to light, and she then has to 
earn her own living as best she can. She is a 
grateful, excellent, kindly soul, but dull, and 
with no gifts of style to recommend her writings. 
It is rather a depressing book; it leaves her old 








and feeble and very poor, but with kind friends, 
who go to see her every day. Reading the story, 
we are not surprised that Jemima Compton 
was an old maid. With all her excellence, she 
is unattractive. 


Training for Life: a Novel. By Oliver Harts- 
horne. (Saunders, Otley & Co.) 


Tuts is not a novel, but a story, and a plea- | 


sant one. The “training for life” to which 
the heroine is subjected consists in her being 
left half an orphan and wholly destitute, being 
adopted by a too matter-of-fact aunt, and then 
having to go out as a governess. The heroine’s 
father has misfortunes, and her mother is a 
misfortune in herself. When the father dies 
the mother and the rest of the family go out to 
Australia, but the heroine is left behind, and then 
comes the period of domestic trial in her aunt’s 
house. Something occurs to soften the aunt, 
and soon after that something also occurs to 
ruin the uncle. On this the heroine becomes 
a governess. We need not follow her course, 
which is simple enough, if not always very 
natural. Pleasant as the story is, it is marked 
by decided signs of youth and want of expe- 
rience. The whole episode of the sham German 
music-master is at once conventional and 


unlikely. Indeed, we cannot test any part of 


the book by the strict gauge of probability. The 
author will do better in time, will come to 
look at life with his own eyes, and will learn 
to reproduce it more faithfully. But in the 
meanwhile he has written a tale which does 
him credit, and which may be read with some 
pleasure. 





Fathers and Sons: a Novel. By Ivan Surghei- 
vitch Turgenef. Translated from the Russian, 
with the approval of the Author, by Eugene 
Schuyler, Ph.D. (New York, Leypoldt & 
Holt.) 

By readers who care little for novels unless 

they are stories of passion and mystery, 

‘Fathers and Sons’ will be held in no high 

esteem ; but to those who delight in portraitures 

of character and the subtle humour which dis- 
tinguishes artistic illustrations of human nature 
from the mechanical achievements of more 
imitative tale-wrights, still more to those who, 
with the power to appreciate the finer qualities 
of what is most excellent in romantic art, unite 

a strong curiosity concerning the social life of 

Russia, it will be a source of no ordinary grati- 

fication. Than the outline of the narrative 

nothing can be slighter or more simple. Two 

fellow-students, closely drawn together by a 

friendship that pays no regard to the difference 

of their social extraction, spend an academic 
holiday in visits to their respective fathers, one 
of whom is a Russian gentleman of good estate 
and lineage, whilst the other is a retired army- 
surgeon, living in a secluded district on the 
farm that came to him through marriage with 
a woman of humble parentage but lovable 
nature. With the single exception of the duel 
which terminates without disaster the antag- 
onism that springs up between Bazarof and 
his fellow-student’s uncle, the incidents of these 
sojournings under the roofs of two fathers are 
just such commonplace events as would natur- 
ally mark the entertainment of two college 
friends within the walls of their elders; and, 
whilst the occurrences are those of ordinary 
domestic life, the personages of the drama are 
typical of two social classes, the aristocratic 
and middle, as well as of two generations, the 
oldand young. In Nicholas Petrovitch Kirsanof 
we have the simple, conscientious, undistin- 
guished member of the Russian aristocracy, 
whose amiable readiness to bring his antiquated 


——— ——_- 
views into conformity with the wishes ang 
| philosophy of young Russia is fruitful of per. 
plexity to himself, and of amusement to his 
| confident and exacting juniors. What Squire 
| Allworthy was to the country squires of Field- 
| ine’s England, Nicholas Petrovitch is to the 
| country gentlemen of Turgenef’s Russia, the 
| defective morals of his class and generation 
| being indicated by his relations with the girl 
| whom he marries towards the close of the story; 


| whilst the goodness of his disposition is de. 








© | monstrated by his affectionate consideratenesg 


for his dependents, and the fraternal tender. 
ness which combines with excessive regard for 
his son’s rights to render him guilty of tem. 
porary injustice to the faithful girl who lives 
with him as a wife, though no marriage-rite has 
sanctioned their intercourse. The picture of 
this kindly and sufficiently refined Russian 
squire is finished with admirable care and skill: 
but even more successful is the portraiture of 
his younger brother, Paul Petrovitch Kirsanof,in 
whose moral constitution aristocratic disdainful- 
ness is not divorced from the more generous in- 
stincts of aristocratic nature, though his native 
manliness has suffered from the influence of the 
Parisian society, which made him a Frenchman 
in style and manner without modifying the 
ardour of his patriotism or weakening his 
national prejudices. For awhile this Frenchified 
Russian strives to veil his aversion for his 
nephew’s friend beneath the forms of Parisian 
politeness ; and for nothing in the present work 
does the novelist deserve greater commenda- 
tion than for the way in which he exhibits the 
growth of the grey-headed dandy’s repugnance 
to the overbearing Bazarof, whose outspoken 
disdain for patrician foibles and cynical irre- 
verence render him scarcely less odious to the 
elder than to the younger of the brothers 
Kirsanof. 

Before this antagonism between the student 
and Paul Petrovitch bursts out into mutual de- 
fiance, and the duel which results in their recon- 
ciliation, Bazarof and his college-friend passa few 
days in the house of six little rooms, where they 
are entertained by Bazarof’s father and mother 
with an abundance of cordiality and good cheer; 
and during their residence under the old army- 
surgeon’s roof the distinguishing characteristics 
of the two “sons” become more apparent. 
Whilst the well-descended Arcadi adapts him- 
self to the humours of his simple entertainers, 
and discerns the sterling goodness of their 
affectionate hearts, the self-sufficient Bazarof 
keeps his father and mother at a distance by 
sneering at the fervour of their parental de- 
votion, and making them feel their immeasur- 
able inferiority to their wonderful son, whom 
the learning of the university has instructed 
that universal disbelief is the proper condition 
for the philosophic mind. Not many hours pass 
before this harsh and cynical exponent of what 
is most dangerous in the intellectual life of 
young Russia, growing weary of his mother’s 
fondness and his father’s no less unacceptable 
admiration, observes to his friend, “ Arcadi, I 
shall leave here. I am bored here. I want work, 
and it is impossible for me to do anything. I 
am going to your house where I have left all 
my preparations. One can, at least, be alone 
when one wants to be, in your house. But here 
my father continually says to me, ‘ You can 
have the use of my cabinet ; no one will disturb 
you ;’ and he himself does not leave me for a 
moment. Besides, it would somehow go against 
my conscience to shut my door on him. My 
mother is not less troublesome; I hear her 
constantly sighing in her room, and when I go 
and stay with her, I don’t know what to say to 
her.” To Arcadi’s entreaty that he will sacrifice 





himself a little longer for the sake of his 
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mother, Bazarof retorts with a sneer at the 
entire sex, of which she appears in his eyes 
an extraordinarily contemptible member. In 

thetic contrast to this son’s flippancy and 
eartlessness, the story exhibits the intensity 
and extravagance of Vasili Ivanovitch’s pride 
jn his supercilious and faithless boy. “‘You 
have made me the happiest of men,’ Vasili | 
Jyanovitch replies impulsively to his son’s | 
friend and eulogist ; ‘I must confide to you that 
J—thaf I idolize my son. I do not speak of my 
poor wife; she is a mother, and she has the 
feelings of one. But for myself, I dare not let 
my son know how much I love him; it would 
displease him. He cannot endure effusions of 
that kind; many persons even reproach him 
for this firmness of character, and attribute it 
to pride or insensibility ; but men like him 
ought not to be measured by the same standard 
with common mortals. Don’t you agree with 
me?”” Since our confidence in the exact truth- 
fulness of M. Turgenef’s delineations enables 
us to accept Bazarof’s picture as a piece of 
weracious and strictly realistic portraiture, we 
see the considerations by which the novelist 
deems himself justified in giving the most pro- 
minent part in his story to so unamiable and 
repulsive a character. But though he does 
well to exhibit, in all their unsightliness, the 
arrogance and defiant scepticism which are 
largely prevalent and prejudicial in the higher 
ranks of young Russians, his hero’s unpleasant- 
ness is a serious obstacle to the reader’s enjoy- 
ment. There is no point of the story in which 
the reader regards Bazarof with friendship, or 
even with the coldest approval. His relations 
with Madame Odintsof fail to soften us to the 
man whose love is as much the outgrowth of 
vanity as natural yearning for woman’s affection ; 
and when his career has closed prematurely, 
the recollection of his most disagreeable defects 
makes discord with our pity for his simple 
parents, the vehemence and obstinacy of whose 
despair at his loss correspond to the extrava- | 
gance and unvarying enthusiasm of the love | 
which they lavished upon him unavailingly | 
during his brief and fruitless manhood. The 
book closes mournfully with the spectacle of 
the aged father and mother standing over their 
boy’s last resting-place; but deeper in the 
reader’s breast than his lively compassion for 
those inconsolable mourners dwells concern 
for the country whose hopes for the near future 
are grounded on the capabilities of a generation 
of which the dead man was a type. 





The Works of Virgil: Bucolics and Georgics— 
[Guvres de Virgile, par E. Benoist]. The 
Tragedies of Sophocles—[Les Tragédies de 
Sophocle, par E. Tournier]. Seven Tragedies 
of Euripides—[ Sept Tragédies d’ Euripide, par 
H. Weil.] (Hachette & Co.) 

Ir would be well for philology and classical 

learning, as M. Benoist observes, if several 

nations concurrently devoted themselves to a 

revision and restoration of the text of ancient 

authors, each being fully alive to the progress 
of the rest, and bringing its own special qualifi- 
cations to bear upon the general result, so that 
the imagination and ingenuity of one might 
be tempered by the sobriety and good sense 
of another. Even the staunchest opponent of 
“useless” Latin and Greek must admit that 
international co-operation of this sort would 
be far better than the ruinous race of warlike 
preparations which European nations are now 
running. Hitherto the contributions of France 
to classical criticism have not only fallen below 
those of Germany, Holland and England, but 


philosophy, history, and general literature. No 
doubt this has partly arisen from the circum- 
stance that in France the course of study and 
text-books in all the colleges and schools are 
prescribed by a central authority. Hence one 
stereotyped form of classical knowledge prevails 
universally, and improvement is discouraged 
as undesirable innovation. Editors are deterred 
from introducing corrections of texts or better 
methods of interpretation lest they should 
shock the prejudices of those who are attached 
to the established routine by education and 
habit. At length the desire of improvement 
seems to have become so strong as to have led 
to the formation of a grand scheme for pro- 
ducing elaborate editions of the Greek and 
Latin classics by scholars and professors of the 
highest rank, and thus founding a new school 
of French philology. The three volumes before 
us have already been issued, and appear to 
have met with great success, the Virgil having 
been very favourably reviewed, and the Sopho- 
cles honoured by the award of a prize from the 
Association pour Encouragement des Etudes 
Grecques. 

The series differs from our ‘ Bibliotheca 
Classica, in being professedly intended for 
teachers rather than students. Hence it is more 
critical and less practical. Not that any of the 
editions can be said to be critical in the sense 
of being founded upon an original collation of 
manuscripts, but the texts have been formed 
from a careful consideration of the materials 
furnished by the most recent investigation and 
the best editors, an elaborate account is given 
of the history and state of the text in each 
case, and the authorities on which it rests, and 
various readings with critical remarks occupy 
a prominent place in the notes. The editors 
show a familiarity and sympathy with the 
latest improvements in classical criticism. 
They recognize the necessity of classifying and 
carefully estimating the value of manuscripts, 
and the danger of blindly adopting readings 
on their authority, without taking into account 
grammatical rules, the laws of metre, and the 
usage of the writer and his contemporaries. It 
is well known—though it has often been for- 
gotten or overlooked—that the oldest and best 
manuscripts are too full of palpable errors to be 
printed as they stand, and that many, instead 
of being independent witnesses, are merely im- 
perfect copies of an imperfect copy. Hence the 
formation of a sound text is a task which 
requires all the resources of profound scholar- 
ship and critical sagacity. And yet, if the 
classics are worth studying at all, purity of 
text is indispensable. If they are to be models 
of thought and expression, they should at least 
be presented to the student in as correct a form 
as possible. One of the objects of such studies 
is the formation of habits of accuracy, which 
are invaluable in every career of life. 

The commentary upon the text in this new 
series is neither so full nor so satisfactory as in 
the ‘ Bibliotheca Classica.’ The editors do not 
seem to have taken all possible advantage of 
the labours of others. M. Weil openly acknow- 
ledges having made no use of Paley’s commen- 
tary on Euripides, which we think an injustice 
to himself and his readers, no less than to Mr. 
Paley. M. Benoist frequently refers to Mr. Con- 
ington, but takes no notice of some of his most 
valuable suggestions, and consequently falls into 
errors from which he might have been preserved. 
He admits the inferiority of the grammars in 
France to those of Germany, from which he 
often quotes, and it can hardly be denied that 
passages involving grammatical difficulties and 
niceties of construction are more rarely passed 
over and more thoroughly discussed by English 





have been = unworthy of her noble achieve- 
ments in Oriental languages, science, mental 


commentators than in these volumes. We have 








also observed that the Greek grammars pub- 
lished in Germany, to which reference is here 
made, are not the latest and best. 

M. Benoist follows Forbiger and Conington 
in combining his critical and explanatory 
observations into one commentary; Messrs. 
Tournier and Weil separate the two elements, 
With regard to orthography, while M. Benoist 
fully acknowledges its importance, and approves 
of the changes introduced by modern editors, 
yet, like Prof. Conington, he shrinks from 
at once adopting them all. He closes his com- 
plete and able account of Virgil and his works 
with the following remarks :— 

He is a finished model of purity, harmony, 
grace, and sensibility; he is the most perfect of 
epic poets who have been faithful and earnest in 
their work. Lastly, he is the surest and most com- 
plete guide for what concerns the profound know- 
ledge of the Latin language; at the same time, of 
all the Roman writers he affords, by his narrations 
and by the commentaries of which he has been the 
subject, the most extensive means of penetrating 
into the ancient beliefs of the race which, pro- 
ceeding from Italy, has subdued the world. Hence 
he is justly the constant subject of our studies, 
and the true source from which every one must 
draw, who has any curiosity both for admirable 
art and profound knowledge. 


M. Tournier’s Sophocles is a masterly produc- 
tion in every respect, and less open to the charge 
of insufficiency and imperfection in the explana- 
tory notes than the other two volumes. With 
regard to Sophocles, he says:— 

Whatever be the number of scenic innovations 
with which Sophocles ought to be credited, it is 
not in these that the true titles of his glory must 
be sought. Aischylus had put Greek tragedy in 
possession of all its essential elements. It owed 
to Sophocles its definite form. It is little to say 
he fixed its proportions, increased its means, and 
multiplied its resources: he renewed its spirit. We 
may say that he produced in tragic poetry a change 
like that for which philosophy was soon to be 
indebted to Socrates; he brought it down from 
heaven to earth. Instead of taking pleasure, like 
Eschylus, in letting his imagination and thought 
wander in the darkness of the invisible world, he 
preferred devoting himself to awaken the noblest 
instincts of our nature—admiration and pity—by 
the simple portraiture of heroism and misfortune. 
By this means he was original after the great 
Eschylus, and even surpassed him. For it must 
not be concealed, that there is something above 
unequal greatness, and beyond the violent creations 
of enthusiasm, and that is the pure beauty of per- 
fect works, and the serene elevation of a genius 
which possesses and controls itself. Alschylus is 
sublime, Sophocles is the first of Greek tragedians, 
and perhaps of all tragedians. 

M. Weil's Euripides includes the Hippolytus, 
Medea, Hecuba, Iphigenia in Aulis, Iphigenia 
in Tauris, Electra, and Orestes. Like the other 
two works, it displays great research, ability, 
and care. If the series continues as it has 
begun, it will prove an honour to France, and 
an advantage to scholarship throughout the 
world. 








Sancti Patris Nostri Cyrilli Archiepiscopi 
Alexandrint in XII. Prophetas post Ponta- 
num et Aubertum. Edidit P. E. Pusey, A.M. 
2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

WE are no admirers of the character of Cyril 

of Alexandria, an ecclesiastic of a proud, arro- 

gant, domineering, persecuting nature, contrary 
to the spirit of Christianity. But the possession 
of power often corrupts the minds of men, 
especially of men who fill high places in the 

Church, as history abundantly testifies. Whe- 

ther his abode with the monks of the Nitrian 

desert had produced an injurious influence 
upon his mind, we are unable to tell: one thing 
is clear, that after he succeeded Theophilus in 
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the sce of Alexandria, his turbulent spirit broke | 
out in bitter enmity to Theodoret, Nestorius, 
and other Eastern bishops, so that the Church 
was thrown into a state of disturbance dis- 
graceful to the man by whom it was caused. 
But we are not now concerned with the conduct 
of the father before us, which has been de- 
scribed at great length by Schroeckh. It is his 
writings, or rather his mode of interpretation, 
which demand attention. He was not un- 
learned,—he was actuated by zeal for the truth ; 
but that zeal was harsh and excessive, prompted 
by a narrow perception of what truth is, and 
all the more intense because it was narrow. 
In advocating a union of the two natures in 
Christ so complete that the peculiarities of each 
were predicable of the other, he may have in- 
tended to uphold the orthodox faith, though it 
is easy to see that his opponents would natu- 
rally draw the inference as to his denial of the 
human nature of Christ. Nothing, however, can 
excuse the means he took to procure Nestorius’s 
condemnation, and array the Roman Church 
against him. 

The works of Cyril are numerous, consisting 
of polemic treatises, commentaries, homilies, 
letters; and were well edited by Aubert in 
1638, in seven folio volumes. He does not rank 
high as an interpreter of Scripture, because he 
exceeds the usual Alexandrian characteristics 
in propounding allegories and mystic dreams 
as the sense of the written word. It is true 
that he does not neglect the grammatical or 
historical sense; but the spiritual or mystic one 
is more valued. Hence a modern expositor will 
get little help from his works towards a right 
understanding either of the Old Testament or 
the New. The book of Genesis is strangely alle- 
gorized, and the Prophets are most arbitrarily 
expounded. Thus, in the sixth chapter of Isaiah 
(verses 6, 7), the seraph sent to the prophet 
with a live coal taken from the altar is said to 
represent Christ, who for us offered himself a 
spiritual sacrifice. Christ is likened to a coal 
because Scripture often compares the divine 
nature to fire. In his exposition of the sixth 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, where the 
miraculous feeding of five thousand people with 
five barley loaves and two fishes is related, he 
says, that by the five loaves are signified the 
five books of Moses, 7. ¢., the whole law, which 
brings, as it were, a coarser nourishment by 
the letter and the history, for the loaves made 
of barley refer to this. The fishes denote the 
finer and more luxurious nutriment contained 
in the Saviour’s teachings. The number two 
alludes to the apostolic and evangelical preaching. 
The twelve baskets filled with fragments repre- 
sent the honour which should be given to the 
apostles and bishops of the church after their 
work was finished. Again, in commenting on 
John xviii. 10, where Peter cuts off Malchus’s 
right ear, the action signifies that the Jews 
should be deprived of right hearing, since they 
would not understand the things of Christ, but 
loved sinister obedience. 

Mr. Pusey has undertaken a new edition of 
Cyril on the Twelve Minor Prophets. Judging 
from his Preface, he has spent much time and 
labour on the task. He visited the principal 
libraries of the Continent, collated the best 
MSS., was aided by Heyse and others, and 
had the assistance of various English scholars. 
The codices used are described. Hence we have 
a better text than any preceding one, with the 
various readings of all the important MSS. 
noted at the foot of each page. The work is 
well edited and printed, leaving nothing to be 
desired by the admirers of Cyril. Whether it 
was worth so much toil and expense, is a point | 
we need not specify. The acute Archbishop of | 
Alexandria will always have admirers, His | 









| adjustment had been supplied by Parliament. 
| Our legislators are so fully engaged in arming 





method of interpretation, vicious as it is, will | 
continue to be popular with a class. Types, | 
allegories, and fancies will be forced upon the | 
sacred text as veritable meanings intended by | 


| the prophets, or by the Holy Spirit who in- | 


spired them. But the love of mystic dreams | 
must decline in proportion to the advance of a 

sound and rational exegesis. It must also be | 
expected that the characters of men, as far as 

they are known, will affect the estimate of their 

writings, because conduct is of higher import- 

ance than theoretical belief. We do not suppose, 

therefore, that Mr. Pusey will awaken any new 

love for Cyril’s commentaries by the publication 

of the present book. The interest in them will 

be antiquarian, not hearty, because the image 

of the man must still rise up in the mind to 

repress all desire of intimate acquaintance with 

him through his writings, or rather to awaken 

a feeling of aversion to the spirit that animated 

him throughout the term of his office at Alex- 

andria. Mr. Pusey may call him “ holy father”: 

we demur to the epithet unless it be taken 

with great latitude. If he admires his narrow, 

intemperate zeal for orthodoxy, we prefer the 

more excellent way of charity. A persecutor, 

however sound in the faith, must not be canon- 

ized as a saint. Cyril may have been a good 

interpreter of the Bible in the eyes of some, 

though we believe he was not; but beyond all 

question he was a man whose example is not 

to be imitated by any bishop or ecclesiastic, 

much less by an humble layman. If sober theo- | 
logians hesitate to adopt his favourite epithet 
of Mary (@eoroxoc), mother of God, by virtue 
of which he proceeded to anathematize his 
opponents, they are much more disinclined to 
the tactics of bribery in accomplishing ends 
and promoting ambition, albeit the ends and 
the ambition were prelatical. 





Handybock of the Law relative to Masters, | 
Workmen, Servants, and Apprentices, in all 
Trades and Occupations. With Notes of 
Decided Cases in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. By Alexander Macdonald. (Mac- 
kenzie.) 

Tue old struggle between capital and labour 

has in our days been carried on with a bitter- 

ness and a disregard of all law and morality 
which bids fair to destroy some of our most 
flourishing branches of industry. The unnatural 
laws by which the Unions have endeavoured 
to limit the right of the clever workman to use 
his intellect to the best advantage have borne 
their fruit in the deterioration of our manufac- | 
tures, and their exclusion from many markets 
in which they formerly held the highest place. 

The “strike” is freely resorted to, as if it were 

simply a weapon against the master, though it 

more nearly resembles the desperate expedient 
of firing the magazine while the crew is on board, | 
and bringing friend and enemy to a like de- 
struction. The strike is met by the “ lock-out,” 
which is simply stopping in the race, and giving 
all competitors a certain start. Then we have 
picketing and rattening and trade-murder, 
which, in the opinion of some men, is a species | 
of justifiable homicide. And so every English- | 
man throughout the world blushes at the name | 
of Sheffield. 

Things could hardly have come to this pass 
if the progress of these trade disputes had 
been duly noted, and machinery for their 


themselves for their party struggles—seeking 
in Hansard for expressions which were used 
by some Right Hon. gentleman twenty years 
ago, which are not consistent with expressions 
used by the same gentleman yesterday, and in 





——_ 
such like occupations—that they have not time 
to attend to so small a matter as affordin 
means of reconciliation between masters ang 
workmen, and thereby staying the decline of 
the manufacturing interests of England through. 
out the world. 

That legislation was needed there can be no 
doubt. The common law, with all its elasticity, 
cannot deal with these questions between clagg 
and class. It can punish picketmen and ratten- 


| ers when it can catch them, but even then its 


punishment usually falls upon the paid agents, 
and not upon their instigators. 

It is not a little singular that when a remedy 
was wanted for a disease which one would con- 
ceive to be peculiarly characteristic of the nine- 
teenth century, and which had shown itself in 
its greatest virulence in England, the remedy 
should be thought to be found in an institution 
of a neighbouring country, having its origin as 
far back as the year 1285. 

In that year, in the reign of Philip le Bel, 
resolution of the City of Paris constituted the 
Courts of Pru’hommes. This institution was 
developed and extended by the first Emperor 
Napoleon in 1806, and it has been consolidated 
and improved by a decree in 1848, and by 
another, under the present Napoleon, in 1853, 
The duty of these Courts is to provide a cheap 
and speedy means of settlement of all disputes 
between masters and workmen and between 
workmen themselves. They have no authority 
to settle the rate of wages to be paid to the 
workman, but itis stated in the present volume 
that their advice on the subject is often asked 
and accepted. That these Courts are successful 
in France is proved by the fact that the number 
of cases brought before them between 1806 
and 1842 was 184,574. 

The provisions of the Bill “to establish 
equitable councils of conciliation to adjust 
differences between masters and workmen,” 
which was introduced by Lord St. Leonards in 
the House of Peers in 1867, were suggested 
by the success of these Courts of Prud’hommes. 


| The Act is the most important attempt to deal 
| with this great question, which has been made 
| in late years. If its provisions are extensively 


adopted, we may in a few years see permanent 
boards of arbitration for the settlement of trade 
disputes established throughout the country. 
The Act is, however, merely permissive, and, if 
not favourably received, it may become a dead 


| letter. It is of the utmost importance, therefore, 
, that its provisions, as also the general state of 


the law as affecting employers and their work- 
men, should be within the reach of those to 


, Whom the question is now submitted—Shall 
| we or shall we not establish a Council of Concil- 


iation? The book before us supplies this want. 
It is a work of higher pretensions than that 
which is usually described by the popular 
phrase, “a handy-book,” and is, indeed, a book 
calculated for use by the lawyer, but it is at 
the same time so clearly written, that every 
intelligent master or workman will be able to 
gain from it a sufficient knowledge of the law 
of England as it affects him at the present day. 

The author is a Scotch solicitor; and in 
sundry notes throughout the work he points 
out many abuses which exist in Scotland. 
Amongst others, he dwells upon the restrictions 
which still exist on the exercise of the profession 
of a lawyer beyond the border. Besides the 
Edinburgh societies, there are three principal 
bodies possessing exclusive privileges. There 
are the Faculty of Procurators of Glasgow, the 
Faculty of Advocates of Aberdeen, and the 
Faculty of Procurators in Paisley. In Glasgow, 
a youth who is not the son of a member is 
charged 2411. 11s. for the privilege of exercising 
his profession; but if he marries the daughter 
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ofa member of the Faculty, he is admitted for 
g4l,; so that a Glasgow lass is worth 1571. lls. 
to her husband beyond her other attractions— 
4 premium which, from our recollection of 
ladies in those parts, is not needed. It is strange 
that amongst persons of such very liberal 
opinions as our Scotch neighbours are known 
tobe, such very illiberal restrictions should still 
exist. The author hints that the existence of 
these restrictions may account for the fact 
that Scotchmen run away from home; but the 
Scottish invasion is too extensive to be so 
accounted for, as the invading army is by no 
means exclusively composed of lawyers. We 
take it to be a law of Nature. The Scot runs 
south as the sparks fly upwards. 








| 
NEW POETRY. | 

AyotuEr chaplet of verse-books lies upon 
our table, to the majority of which no long- 
sustained attention is due. Books of “poetry” | 
fall like autumn leaves on tables such as | 
ours. Like autumn leaves, they have for | 
the most part already done their office, and | 
may be allowed to die. The office which 
these productions have fulfilled is that of 
amusing and benefiting the minds of their 
authors. Alice Rushton, and other Poems, by 
Mr. Francis Reynolds (Longmans & Co.), is 
one of these, and shows how very happily the 
author can imitate the Laureate’s verses, if not 
his thoughts. This imitation is too close and 
constant to permit us to believe it is uncon- 
sciously successful. ‘Alice Rushton,’ the longest 
work of this volume, is a repetition of the 
“manner” and versifying of ‘The Princess,’ 
employed to convey a tale which is by no 
means without merit and interest, although 
it is not very rich in incident and character. 
‘Musings,’ which follows this section, has ‘In 
Memoriam’ for its antetype in thought and 
style. So saturated is Mr. Reynolds’s mind with 
his model, that even his sonnets smack of the 
Laureate’s wine. When this author relies upon 
himself, as in his shorter poems—‘ The Talking 
Shell,’ for instance —his thoughts are pathetic, 
his verses his own, and well produced. ‘ Mar- 
garet’—a longer poem, with a plan of larger 
scope—fails to move our interest. 

That a man who is not Welsh, or at least 
Breton by descent, residence or connexions, 
and writes from a place like Smethwick, near 
Birmingham, should publish poems in the 
Welsh language, comprised in a book that is 
ayowedly written in honour of Cymric glories 
and history, is noteworthy. This is the case 
with a volume which is now before us, and 
styled For Cambria, by Mr. James Kenward 
(Longmans & Co.). That a writer who mounts 
somebody else’s hobby should ride him harder 
than the right proprietor was to be expected; | 
and we cannot but feel that scant courtesy, to 
say nothing of common fairness, has been vouch- 
safed to Cymric enthusiasts, who, if they did 
not omit to strut and brag about literary trea- 
sures which were known to few besides them- 
selves, were, at the worst, harming no one, and 
amusing themselves in a fashion which is intel- 
lectual. Accordingly, we must regret that Mr. 
Kenward, in a very pugnacious rejoinder to 
those strictures by English writers, which have 
been rather of the nature of “chaff” than criti- 
cism, should be so very angry with writers of 
whom he says that they were utterly ignorant 
of any one of the Celtic dialects, The fact is 
that, if Welsh literati cannot stand against 
attacks of this sort and keep their temper, 
they are in a bad way, and their cause is weak. 
As the boldest admirer of Cymru can hardly 
expect the world in general to learn “ any one | 





of the Celtic dialects,” the best thing to be | 


| to their vivacity and character. At the same 


| if he fails to moderate his zeal. 


done is to translate into good English or Latin 
the most magnificent of the Celtic poems, and 
let the cause of the ancient folk stand or fall | 
by that. Some of the most glorious poems in | 
other languages are honoured by this means: | 
why not a Welsh one? By the way, is Mr. 
Kenward quite sure of the thanks of those 
whose cause he so boldly advocates on account | 
of his deep admiration for M. de La Ville- | 
marqué? As to the poetry before us, we do 
not care for ‘Stanzas read at the National | 
Eisteddfod of Llangollen, 1858,’ There is much 
“oo” in ‘Llangollen’ ‘ For the Conway His- 
teddfod’ is full of fire and good taste; and 
nearly all the poems which follow may be 
read with satisfaction, which is proportionate 


time, we are bound to state that Mr. Kenward 
may become a bore of considerable magnitude 


Here is a specimen of Mr. Kenward’s work 
and thought, taken from ‘A Night Ascent of | 
Snowdon’:— 

Lo! from Nantille’s deepest valley 

Out through Drws-y-Coedr there sally 

Four adventurers bold and free ; 

Day’s last beams behind them flee, 

And the night moves on before, 

Blackening the mountains o’er: 

Under Aran’s island pile 

Now they urge their way; awhile 

Close around them all the hills, 

And the air with silence fills! 

Now they climb the marshy steep, 

Grows the hour more calm and deep ;— 

Heed not clouds that idly frown, 

Or the torrent brawling down ; 

Night—brave Beauty—bends to meet you, 

Waits with all her stars to greet you, 

On the hidden mountain crest— 

Spring exulting to her breast! 

On! but look a moment there 

Backward to the valley fair— 

Fair no more, but glorious now. 

Palest twilight bathes the brow 

Of the stormy Mynydd Mawr, 

Sternest type of steadfast power, 

While Llyn Cwellyn at his base, 

Type of motion, life and grace, 

Broadly now his bulk receives, 

And with waking winds upheaves! 

Next—the valley’s southern bound— 

Silyn’s crags are piled around, 

Hebog stands athwart the skies, 

Thence the mountain walls arise, 

Circling to the eastern side, 

Tiere is Aran in his pride. 
This poem is full of good stuff, to be enjoyed 
by those who can enjoy the sweeping of fresh 
air over a page of verse, rich in the sense of 
human delight, in nature and beauty. We 
are at issue with the poet as to the policy 
of publishing such an account of Snowdon in 
winter as this work contains. Does he wish 
the “tourist” never to leave the land? 

Fair Rosamond, and other Poems. By M.B. 
Montgomerie Ranking. (Hotten.)—In this work 
Mr. Ranking tells with much picturing power 
and delicacy the old love-legend of Rosamond 
Clifford and her royal lover. He relates the 
fate of one jilted squire whom the fair damsel 
wronged for the love of Henry the King; de- 
scribes in pleasant verses the aspect of thefamous 
bower at Woodstock, and the state of Henry’s 
mistress in that place. From this portion of 
the poem we extract these lines, which we 
believe to be the best, in order to give an idea 
of his light-handed style:— 

Throughout the forest the whole day long, 
There is ever 2 murmurous under-song 

Of falling waters and rustling trees, 

Of whispering winds and droning bees, 

And birds that sing for their own delight 

From night to morn, from morn to night ; 
Whether the day be dying or dawning, / 
From morning to night, from night to morning. 


Of course, in due time Elinor comes and abuses 
Rosamond heartily, contemns her beauty, and, 
in short, calls her “ugly”; then, to conclude a 
melo-dramatic scene, compels her rival to take 
the poison, but not before the fair one has 
retaliated in kind thus, as to their respective 





families :— 


Thy brats shall be cursed both far and wide, 

When my sweet babes are their country’s pride. 
The poison does its work, and Rosamond dies 
in a manner which, to do our author justice, 
is pathetically related. At six o'clock, on the 


| morning of this catastrophe, as the author care- 
' fully tells us, the king arrives and finds the 
| woeful result of all his cares and crimes. 


Rosamond dead, but beautiful as on the day 


| when he first met her years before in Hereford 


town. There is so much freshness and vivacity 


‘in the poem which we thus epitomize, such a 


sense of erring passion, such delight in Nature, 
that one cannot but wish the good taste which 
wrought so well in less important parts of his 


| Subject had dignified the tragic elements in 
‘the hands of Mr. Ranking. The declamation 


of Rizpah by the bodies of her sons is given 
with considerable vigour and natural feeling. 
Those examples may be taken as fairly repre- 
senting the body of this book, which, besides, 
contains much unusually valuable poetry, with 
nothing that will not repay the reader who can 
enjoy many and varied themes diversely treated. 


The unnamed author of Vasco: a Tragedy 
(Longmans & Co.), found a good subject in the 
history of Vasco Nuiez de Balboa and his 
adventures in Central America. He has treated 
this matter and its incidents fairly well, but 
with no slight tendency to turgidity of speaking 
in the mouths of his characters and ample 
prosing—“ Gertrude Grey,” the author of 
Claudius and Eudocia, a Tale of the Early 
Martyrs (Tweedie), tells in ardent words the 
story of the damsel who sacrificed her life 
before the lion in the Coliseum, in order to 
save that of her lover.—In Faith, a Poem in 
Four Books, by Mr. Lewis Gidley (Parker & 
Co.), the author traces and details the grounds 
of faith in religion from scriptural authority 
and by natural means. He does so in a common- 
place and rather dull manner, so that while old 
and new doubts receive no new solution or 
settlement, old faith gathers no novel force from 
the perusal of this book. We can commend the 
work for its well-ordered and systematic treat- 
ment of the subject and the finished mode of 
its versification.— Collects of the Church of Eng- 
land in Verse, by Mr. J. T. Bullock (Bennett). 
This is a paraphrase of the Collects of the 
English Church in verse. We do not see the 
advantage of turning the simple prose of the 
Collects into an unattractive form of common- 
place verse. If these originals must be versified 
it should be better done than seems to be in the 
power of Mr. Bullock.—The author of Songs of 
the Spirit, who publishes her initials as “ H. H.” 
(Kitto), tells us that the verses thus named 
flowed from her pen unasked for, unpremedi- 
tated, and without study or effort, and that 
she “believes their source to be in the Spirit 
World.” Ifso, the original framer of these poems 
is of very tame nature, mediocre in poetry, 
and by no means strong in expressing trite 
ideas. Some of the verses are pretty. 





A Narrative-Essay on a Liberal Education, 
chiefly embodied in an Account of an Attempt 
to give a Liberal Education to Children of the 
Working Classes. By the Rev. 8. Hawtrey, 
A.M. (Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 

Out of the many pamphlets recently published 

on matters pertaining to popular education, 

Mr. Hawtrey's narrative-essay is one of the 

few that deserve and will command attention. 

The tone of the treatise is admirable, and its 

principal recommendations have our hearty 

concurrence. Like most schoolmasters, the 
author is not altogether innocent of a tendency 
to overrate the importance of his vocation, and 
to lose sight of the fact that when thoroughly 
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efficient pedagogues have done their utmost in | leaders over those who, under ordinary circum- 
the seminary, their teaching is only one of | stances, look to them for guidance is tempo- 
several influences by which their pupils are | rarily weakened. At such crises, when parties 
prepared for the battle of life, and that it ter- | lose their heads in two senses, it soon appears, 
minates at the period when the most valuable | from the extravagancies of a few members and 
and decisive educational powers—self-education | the effects which those extravagancies have 
and the discipline of the world—begin to operate | upon the various sections of the House, that the 
most effectively in the formation of character | average member of parliament does not possess 
and for the development of mental powers. | any extraordinary share of the sagacity and 
That scholastic training has so little effect on | soundness of judgment for which the elective 
the finest types of boyhood that it cannot be | chamber may be justly extolled when its natural 
fairly credited with any large share of their | chiefs have their subordinates well in hand. 
good qualities and bright promise, the essayist | That the leaders of the House are often public- 
admits in the passage which draws attention to | school men, is undeniable, but,as Mr. Hawtrey 
nature’s favourites, of whom he remarks, “They | would admit, they are the.controlling power of 
are exceptional cases. They re-appear, at inter- | the assembly by virtue of qualities that came 
vals, as Eton and other public-school boys, | to them from the hand of Nature rather than 
but these are just the boys who give us no} from education. On looking at the present 
trouble or anxiety: they would make them- | Parliament, we see that whilst some of those 
selves under any system. We get great credit, | to whom it is chiefly indebted for its aggregate 
indeed, and praise for their success, but it is | ability—such as the Premier on the one side 
credit which we only partially deserve.” In| and Mr. Bright on the other—are not public- 
contrast against these ornaments of our species, | school men, several of its most unruly and least 
whose natural gifts are frequently mistaken for | wise members were not only trained at public 
the results of educational system, Mr. Haw- | schools, but are notable instances of public- 
trey puts the lads of inferior organization and | school training. : ; 
endowments, concerning whom he observes, There is another point from which this 
“On the other hand, we deserve a great deal | question may be regarded. Notwithstanding 
of credit in cases where we get little or none. | the antiquity of some of their foundations, it 
I mean in the case of boys of no intellectual | is only in quite recent times that our public 
or moral power, whom, by care, and patience, | schools have attained such proportions as afford 
and fellow-feeling, we have led to use self-con- | a show of reasonableness to the opinion that 
trol; whose weak and dormant faculties we | they may be held accountable for national cha- 
have called out, and whom we send out into | racteristics. It is but the other day that Rugby 
the world, not indeed to shine, but to stand on | and Harrow were mere provincial grammar 
a higher intellectual and moral level than they | schools. In the seventeenth century Eton enter- 
would have reached had they not passed through | tained a mere handful of scholars; and though 
our hands. Now, it is these last that form the | Westminster, as the chief school for boys in 
bulk of humanity: it is for them, and not for | the metropolis, was at that time a great power 
exceptional cases, that we must legislate and | in the intellectual life of the nation, no one 
form our plans. And it is for the mass that I | familiar with history would be disposed to argue 
fear, when I hear the cry that boys should be | that the intelligence, courage, and sense of duty 
freed from the severer labour of studying lan- | that animated the Long Parliament are mainly 
guage if it is distasteful, and therefore, it is | attributable to its influence. But it is unques- 
said, unprofitable, and should learn instead | tionable that the qualities for which Mr. Haw- 
something about the wonders which science | trey justly commends our recent Houses of 
has achieved within the present century.” But | Commons distinguished, in an equal degree, 
though Mr. Hawtrey speaks thus candidly of | Parliaments elected in times prior to the rise 
boys who “ would make themselves under any | of our modern public-school system. Instead 
system,” and points with equal modesty and | of being consequences of culture, they are the 
clearness to the schoolmaster’s special sphere | inherent qualities of our race; and just as they 
of usefulness in operating on ordinary and in-| were prominent amongst our national charac- 
ferior boys, he displays something of what, in teristics when the majority of wealthier boys 

| 

| 

| 





the most inoffensive sense of the word, may be | were educated in provincial grammar schools 
termed arrogance, when he ventures to esti- | or trained in moral homes by private tutors, 
mate the effects of public school training on the | they would continue to distinguish us if our 
superior ranks of English society. “ And as we | great public schools, together with the educa- 
trace them on in life,” urges Eton’s assistant | tional system which they foster, became an 
master, “I cannot but think we see these intel- | affair of the past. 

lectual characteristics of public-school boys | 
developing themselves. Who shall say how | Hawtrey on more than one occasion seems 
much the quick appreciation of practical good | forgetful of his own admission that scholastic 
sense which characterizes the House of Com-| training cannot do much for clever boys, who 
mons, its intolerance of humbug, its admirable | “would make themselves under any system.” 
instincts, and the other kindred qualities in | For instance, when he has noticed, with ironical 
which the country feels both pride and con- | courtesy, Mr. Farrar’s proposals for educational 
fidence, are due to the large number of public | reform, he inquires, “ How much of his power 
school men which it contains?” In this sug-| in running down verses does Mr. Farrar owe 
gestion we have a definite claim advanced in | to his having worked at verses ? Is he not some- 
behalf of public schools, that is scarcely recon- | what in the position of a Swiss mountaineer, 
cilable either with history or Mr. Hawtrey’s | who, having by hard labour reached some Alpine 
admission that public schools cannot be justly | eminence, now luxuriates in the charms of his 
credited with the distinctive excellencies of | high position, and despises, flings away, the good 
their strongest pupils. The valuable qualities | staff which helped him to surmount the rugged 
of the House of Commons are chiefly due to | difficulties of the ascent, and enabled him to 
the intellectual and moral forces of its leaders, | crown the height?” In making these retorts Mr. 
who control the less vigorous and more erratic | Hawtrey has recourse to an antiquated mode of 
minds that make up the rank and file of the | warfare, which, however serviceable it may have 
assembly. Of this fact we have almost daily | been to partisans of a former time, is scarcely 
illustrations during those exceptional but still | applicable to the circumstances of the contest, 
frequently recurring periods of party disor- | in which he ranges himself on the side of Conser- 


In dealing with a powerful antagonist, Mr. 


| policy with the champions of doomed abuses to 

get up charges of treason against those of theiy 
| assailants who had been educated within their 
boundaries. But our present system of classical 
culture cannot be preserved by insinuations that 
its most brilliant and effective assailants derive 
their destructive powers from that which seeks 
to destroy. The world by this time contains 
so many highly-educated men who never made 
a set of Greek or Latin verses in their boyhood 
that most persons are in a position to account 
for Mr. Farrar’s mental strength and adroitnesg 
without attributing them to the scholastic 
training which he denounces as unprofitable 
and injurious. 

But though Mr. Hawtrey’s defence of ouy 
public schools fails to satisfy us on all points, 
he imparts sound counsel in the scheme which 
he proposes for the education of our poorer 
classes. In urging that the schoolmaster should 
be more intent on imparting mental strength 
than new information, and less eager to furnish 
his pupils’ minds with knowledge than with the 
means by which knowledge is easily attainable, 
he showsa philosophic perception of the teacher's 
function, and calls attention to truths of which 
our educational reformers are too generally 
forgetful. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Annual Register for the Year 1867. 
Series. (Rivingtons.) 
THE bulk of the recent volumes of this useful pub- 
lication far exceeds that of those in the former 
issues. The parliamentary notices, which form a 
very large part of the “English history” of the 
year, are unusually copious and complete. They 
supply the best account of national life during the 
twelve months with which we are acquainted, and 
detail in a comprehensive manner the acts and 
opinions of our leading politicians. More than 200 
pages are devoted to this. “ Foreign history”’ occu- 
pies 100 closely-printed pages with the varied 
materials of the record duly classified upon them; 
a large number of these pages is rightly due to 
consideration of the political history of the United 
States, in which the Alabama question appears at 
length. One of the most useful departments of 
the editor’s labours is that which treats of liter- 
ature, art and science. As to the first, we are 
furnished with abstracts and extracts from some of 
the more important books published’ during the 
year; among them, those on history have the largest 
space. Here, as in the allied sections on Science 
and Art, our pages have been freely used, and with 
acknowledgments, which, although frequent, ought 
to have been constant. Judging roughly, it appears 
that two-thirds of the matter thus collected is due 
to the Atheneum. As to ourselves, there is an 
unpleasant mistake at the end of the section on 
‘ Literature’ (p. 330), to the effect that ‘‘ Mr. John 
Rutter Chorley” not only died on the 30th of June, 
1867, but that he was the musical critic for this 
journal! We complain less that many notices of 
Art-books have been taken without constant 
acknowledgment from this journal, than that they 
are not well selected. ‘The Chronicle of Remark- 
able Occurrences’ is one of the weak parts of this 
volume; it is sadly in need of condensing by a hard- 
hearted editor, who would not scruple to excise 
trivialities. Thus, the section for August last 
is almost worthy of that conscientious personage, 
the Court Newsman: the Queen’s visit to Scotland 
occupies about four times as much as the opening 
of the Mont Cenis Railway. Surely the Annual 
Register ought not to be loaded with accounts of 
whom Her Majesty kissed ; the fashion of the bonnet 
‘* of black tulle” she wore; what the extent of her 
“‘flounces” and nature of the “trimming ” of the 
younger Princesses’ garments; or how “ the little 
Princess Beatrice” wore her hair! Notwithstand- 
ing these trifles, this volume is one of the most 
valuable of the useful publications of the year, and 
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ganization, when the individual influence of | vatism. Half a century since, it was a favourite | 


worthy of an honourable place on the library 
shelf, 
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Old Leeds, its Environs and Celebrities. By an Old 
Leeds Cropper. (Leeds, Walker.) 

Tue “Old Leeds Cropper” gives a gossiping his- 
tory of his native town, and relies mainly upon 
Ralph Thoresby for his materials. With this autho- 
rity he has collected the statements of other writers, 
and thus produced a little volume of local history, 
which will be acceptable to topographers in general 
and Leeds folk in particular. The book lacks an 
index, is enriched with notes, and is readable. 


The Book of the Knight of the Tower Landry. 
Which he made for the instruction of his Daugh- 
ters. (By way of selection.) Now done into 
English, by Alexander Vance. (London, Hamil- 
ton, Adams & Co.; Dublin, Moffat & Co.) 

WE have, on more than one occasion, had to speak 
of this work by a gentleman and soldier of the 
fourteenth century, as well as of its reprints. Mr. 
Vance gives us an abridged translation of it, and 
he has done his work, so far, very well. As a curi- 
osity, the book has assuredly a certain value. We are 
not so sure 1s to its use. Mr. Vance praises the 
old knight for initiating his daughters in a know- 
ledge of the mysteries and perils of the world; and 
the translator justifies his own work by saying that 
there is not a girl of seventeen who is not as know- 
ing as the plain-spoken old knight made his daugh- 
ters. If this be the case, the present work is 
hardly needed; at least, for the special instruction 
of young ladies. Apart from that, the book has 
interest as a picture of the manners of a time of 
which we have scarcely any picture at all. 


Proceedings at the Laying of the First Stone of 

Keble College, Oxford. (Rivingtons.) 
TuIs thin little volume contains an account of the 
origin of the College in question, the proceedings 
of its commencement, the sermon that was preached 
on that occasion, and other matters connected 
with the interesting event. It is illustrated with a 
view and plan of the building which was thus begun. 
As to the former, it will strike the observer, and 
give him some amusement to note, that the site for 
the chapel is left vacant in one of the corners of 
the quadrangle, as if it were intended to be filled 
up after other parts of the structure were completed. 
Of yore, the chapel would have been built first of 
all the collegiate structure. 


The Theory of Money in Connexion with some of the 
Prominent Doctrines of Political Economy. By 
a Scotch Banker. (Edinburgh, Nimmo.) 
THE author gives his own summary—“ 1st, That 
money is not capital; 2ndly, That interest depends 
not on quantity of money, but permanently on the 
average profits of stock or capital, and temporarily 
on the demand for loans and their supply.” The 
first is a hard saying. But though the above be the 
summary, there is a great deal of collateral matter 
drawn from many branches of political economy ; 
and many things about which we find difficulty. 


The Disentanglement of Ideas; or, the Mystery of 

the Cross. By Arthur Young. (Low & Co.) 
A folio, composed of handsome plates, by which 
“the ideas and words which lie at the root of all 
the converse of mankind, and have hitherto been 
bandied about so loosely,” are shown “‘ to constitute 
in reality one symmetrical and organic or self- 
interpreting whole.” Each plate is a very large 
cross, of five points, one in the middle, like the jive 
of a suit of cards. Each point is a cross of eight 
points, with a key-word in the middle, four words 
stretching along the diameters, and a word at each 
end of each diameter. Thus, Plate ITI., “‘ the first 
idea of anthropology,” has for the five key-words, 
Man, Humanity, Reason, Touch, Analogy. The 
middle, Man, has for its radial words Spirituality, 
Morality, Industry, Society; and for its round of 
end-words Autonomy, Association, Individuality, 
Combination, Appetency, Aggregation, Personality, 
Isolation. And this is “the first idea of Religion.” 
We confess that we see here only the mystery of 
these crosses, without any disentanglement of ideas. 
The author says his plates lead to the “final method 
of Philosophy.” Is he satirical, implying that 
batches of learned words set forth at cross-purposes 
are all we shall ever get out of philosophy? If so, 
the idea is smart enough, but not worth such a 
quantity of expensive engraving. 
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Bullion and Foreign Exchanges Theoretically and 
Practically Considered ; followed by a Defence of 
the Double Valuation, with special Reference to 
the Proposed System of Universal Coinage. By 
Ernest Seyd. (Effingham Wilson.) 

Ir happened to us, when going to put the pen upon 
paper, to find that a daily paper lay close by us, in 
the City article of which, directly under our eye, 
was a notice of the very book, containing as nearly 
as possible what we were going to say: namely, 
that the book is a text-book, not merely as to coin 
and finance, but as to coinage and its machinery, 
done with clearness and intimate knowledge of the 
subject. The article mentioned refers especially to 
two points which we had selected for mention. 
First, the criticism on our own Mint, which Mr. 
Seyd admits to be very efficient, but contends 
might be made much more efficient. Next, the 
double valuation, or the introduction of both silver 
and gold as legal tenders. This Mr. Seyd advocates, 
and we do not. Weare satisfied that gold and silver 
are two dogs which cannot be coupled without 
fighting. 

London: Some Account of its Growth, Charitable 
Agencies, and Wants. By C. B. P. Bosanquet. 
(Hatchard & Co.) 

IN some sort this capital little volume is a guide- 

book. It does not direct the stranger to public 

buildings and places of amusement, but it gives him 
and the Londoner himself, who ordinarily does not 
know the name of his next door neighbour, ample 
information where he may find charitable agencies 
at work, co-operation with which will furnish him 
with the rare pleasure arising from the fulfilment 
of our common duty of doing good. Mr. Bosanquet, 
by publishing such a book, facilitates what he con- 
fesses is almost hopeless, the bringing the vast field 
of London sickness and poverty to be thoroughly 
and systematically cared for. The author, more- 
e+, has made the volume full of interest by his 
ucvails touching the characteristic features and 


history of the metropolis. Of the many pictures he | 
sets before us, there is one of especial pleasantness, | 


where we see “ the Lord Mayor and the Archbishop 


of Canterbury remaining in the City and at Lam- | 


beth respectively during the Great Plague, to 

minister to the wants of the poor people, and large 

subscriptions were paid into their hands for this 
purpose, the King contributing 1,000/. a week.” 

We think we best describe this book when we say 

it forms an important part of the history of the 

great metropolis. 

Problems of the Age; with Studies in St. Augustine 
on kindred Topics. By the Rev. Augustine 
Hewit. (New York, Catholic Publication House.) 

WE gather that Mr. Hewit is a Roman Catholic; 

but not without some trouble. It is much to be 


wished that the Roman Catholic—the particular | 
universal, as Milton called him—would always | 


designate himself as Linnzus would have named 
him, by genus and species. In our day, every one 
claims to be catholic. The book itself is rather 
philosophical than ecclesiastical: and proceeds 
upon the nature of things, and not upon the infal- 
lible Church. The logic is often obscure: that is, 
any validity it may have is obscure, for in plain 
meaning it is invalid. Asa minor instance, selected 
for its brevity, we give the following :—‘“‘ God is 
absolute beauty. For beauty is the splendour of 
truth, and the essence of God being truth, it is 
also its splendour. His essence is the infinite idea, 
by conformity to which all beautiful things have 


their beauty in a degree corresponding to their , 
conformity.” The essence of God is truth; beauty | 
is the splendour of truth. The conclusion ought to | 
be, that beauty is the splendour of the essence of | 


God; but Mr. Hewit concludes that the essence 
of God is the splendour of truth, or beauty. We 
may give the following parallel :—The books we 
bought are this parcel ; brown paper is the envelope 
of this parcel; therefore the books we bought are 
the envelope of this parcel, or brown paper. Bad 
logic, which escapes under cloudy phrases, essences, 
splendours, &c., becomes very manifest when we 

ut it upon common things. As to things being 

autiful so far as they conform to an infinite idea, 
which—the idea—is the essence of God, we give it up. 
If it mean that ‘‘beautiful things” have their beauty 


in proportion to their truth, then the multiplication 
table is much more beautiful than Helen or Cleo- 
patra. Our readers will not get much clearness or 
precision out of Mr. Hewit’s book. 


Chronica Magistri Rogert de Hovedene. Edited by 
William Stubbs. Vol. I. (Longmans & Co.) 

OF this first portion of the well-known historical 
annals by Roger of Hoveden, it is only n 

to say that it is edited with Mr. Stubbs’s usual care, 
and with corresponding success. The editor shows 
how much of the book belongs to earlier chroniclers, 
and how little (but still something) to him whose 
name it bears, and who was, before he retired to 
Hoveden, “ one of the clerks of King Henry the 
Second, a member of the household of the most 
business-like prince of his time, a school of future 
statesmen, and a school in which work was ex- 
pected of every man.” We will only further notice 
that the discourse which the officiating prelate 
addressed to the newly-crowned Edward the Con- 
fessor is always spoken of as being the first coro- 
nation sermon delivered in England. There is, 
however, an earlier one noticed in this chronicle, 
namely, that preached at the coronation of A.thelred 
the Second, at Kingston, by Archbishop Dunstan, 
A.D. 978. There is no flattery in it—not even 





a civil compliment; all is bitter truth and terrible 
prophecy. The latter may have been interpolated 
| after the fulfilment of what the sufficiently auda- 
| cious Dunstan is said to have foretold. The Royal 
| Confessor himself does not look particularly lovely 
in these chronicles. Hoveden adds something to 
| the stories which were recorded before his time. 
| He tells us, for instance, in an altered version of 
| an old story, that the King gave a ring toa 
| on a certain day. On the same day, St. John the 
| Evangelist met an English pilgrim leaving Jeru- 
| salem for England, and the Saint gave to him the 
| ring for delivery to the King, with the message 
that Edward had given it, not to a beggar, but to 
| one of the Apostles. Still on the same day, the 
pilgrim delivered ring and message to the King at 
Westminster! The chronicler expects his readers 
| to be astonished, but he remarks that nothing is 
impossible with the Lord. Very true; and nothing 
easier than for ordinary men to make such miracles 
as this. But the chronicler tells us that, long after, 
| when other pilgrims who had seen the transaction 
| at Jerusalem arrived in England, they swore that 
| the whole story was true. No doubt they didt 
The story appears to have been discredited, and 
witnesses were found who were ready to swear to 
the correctness of the narration. The chronicler is 
good enough to say that it did look impossible. 


We have on our table The Bull “ Ineffabilis”’ in 
Four Languages; or, the Immaculate Conception 
of the most Blessed Virgin Mary defined; with an 
Introduction, and a Dissertation on the Art of 
Illuminating, with some Account of the Project 
undertaken by Monsieur l'Abbé Sire, to present. 
to the Sovereign Pontiff Pope Pius IX. an Ilumi- 
nated MS. Version of the Decree in every known 
Language and Dialect. Translated and Edited by 
the Rev. Ulick J. Bourke (Dublin, Mullany),—“‘ The 
Belle Sauvage Library” —Pulpit Table-Talk; con- 
‘taining Remarks and Anecdotes on Preachers and 
Preaching, by the Dean of Edinburgh (Cassell). 

New editions of The Law of Life Assurance: in- 
cluding the Formation, Constitution and Amalga- 
mation of Assurance Companies, Assignments and 
| Equitable Liens arising in connexion with Life 
Policies; and an Introductory Chapter on the 
Amendment of the Law, by Charles John Bunyan, 
M.A. (Layton),—On the Action, Use and Value of 
Oxygen in the Treatment of Various Diseases other- 
wise Incurable or very Intractable, by S. B. Birch, 
| M.D. (Churchill),— Wrexham and its Neighbour- 
‘hood; being a History of the Town and Guide to 
the Principal Objects of Interest within a Circuit 
| of Ten or Eleven Miles, by John Jones (Kent). 
| Also the following pamphlets: Vaccination Impar- 
tially Reviewed; being one of the Prize Essays 
| sent in to the Ladies’ Sanitary Association, by 
| Ferdinand E. Jencken, M.D. (Churchill),—Have 
| You been Vaccinated? and What Protection is it 
| against the Small-Pox? an_ Essay, by William 
| J. Collins, M.D. (Lewis),—Hints on House Drain- 
!age, by Alfred Carpenter, M.D. (Hardwicke),— 
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Metropolitan jlitan Board of Works. Report of the Tr forks | 
and General Purposes Committee as to the Course 
taken by the Board with regard to the Construction 


that some writer of 1845 may have cribbed without 


acknowledgment, and may come to be thought the 


of the Metropolitan District Railway Works along li 


the Line of the Thames Embankment North, 
the New Street to the Mansion House (Truscott),— 
Remarks on the Naval, Military, and Financial 
Resources of Great Britain, by John Cochrane 
Hoseason (Stanford),—and Army Reform: a Few 
Words on the Purchase System and Regimental 
Organization, with some Practical Suggestions for 
their Improvement, by J. C. O’Dowd (Ridgway). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Aunt Fanny’s Nursery Rhymes, Coloured Illust. royal 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Aunt rina 8 Pretty ‘icture-Book, royal 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Ba: Series, ‘ King and the Commons,’ ed. by Morley, fe. 2 6 cl. 
Beecher’s Norwood, or Village Life in New England, cr. 8yo. 6/ cl. 
Benjamin’s Law of Sale of Personal Property, royal 8vo. 24/ cl. 
Jane’s Narrative of Captivity in Abyssinia, cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 
‘Cox’s Li od and Practice of pagiaienicon and Elections, Part I. 7/6 
Craw! oree Hebraice, cr. 8vo. 5 
Dawson’s Facts and Fancies from the Fr arm, Poems, , Jamo. 2/6 cl. 
Doudney’s Notes of Sermons, by Parks, cr. 8yo, 3/6 c 
prints, ‘ Addison on Milton,’ ed. by cs. 12mo. 1/ 

are or ‘Church Work in Hawaii, by Bp. of Honolulu, 5/ cl. 

t’s Occupations of a Retired Life, a Novel, 3 vols. cr. Syo. 31/6 
Gotthelf’s Wealth and Welfare, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
James's Diamond on the Hearth, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Kerr’s Treatise on the Law of Fraud and Mists ake, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Latimer’s Village on the Forth, and other Poems, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Mayne’s Strawberry Hill, and other Poems, fe. 7 /6 cl. 
weep 's Treatise on Lathes and Turning, 8vo. 13/ cl. 
a and sea General Index to Thi eries, 4to. 5/6 cl. 
es’s Idylis of the Weald, with other Lays, &¢., 12mo, 9/ cl 
of 1d World Worthies, 
»0e’s Poetical W: ~~ 2/ 
bells a Village Portrait, 12mo. 2/ bas. 
Puckett’s Sciography; or, Radical Projection of Shadows 
anking’s Fair Rosamond, and other Poems, 12mo, 6 cl. 
towbotham’s Guide to Spanish and English Conversation, 16mo. 3 
Russell’s Charles Oldfield, Autobiography of a Staff Officer, 12mo. 2 
Shenac’s Work at Home, 12mo. 2/6 ¢ 
rring’s Sacred City of the Hindis, Svo. 21/ cl. 
Smith’s Music for Times of Refreshing, imp. 16mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Three Wive3, by Author of ‘ Margaret and Bridesm: ids,’ 3 vols. 31 
Tourist’s Annual, 1868, 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Wills’ 's Idolatress, and other Poems, cr. 
Wornum’s Old Masters in National Ge sliery, ‘uate, &c., Part 1, 21 










cr. 8yo. 5, 























TITLES OF BOOKS. 

A bookseller was lately summoned for not sending 
to the Museum a copy of a certain work. He 
pleaded that it was not a new edition, but old 
stock with a new title-page. The magistrate de- 
cided that the work was within the act, and in- 
flicted a fine. 

The magistrate was, no doubt, within the letter ; 
and most clearly within the reason and spirit. One 
great object of the national collection is the storing 
of materials for literary history: and the knowledge 
of the different titles and dates is often of impor- 
tance. 

But is the Museum to throw away room upon 
several copies of the same print, for the sake of 
their titles? Certainly not: the new title should be 
extracted, and pasted into the work which has the 
original title. Accordingly, it would be quite suffi- 
cient to demand of the publisher a copy of the new 
title-page. No new law is necessary: let the autho- 
rities of the Museum announce that, when nothing 
but the title is new, they will be content with a 
copy of the new title; it being understood that if 
parties choose to send the whole book, nothing 
but the new title will be preserved. 

The pasting of the new title into the original 
work would be a great advantage to the reader. 
He may not know of the apparent reprints: by 
ordering the original work he would see them all. 

The changes of title-page have made much confu- 
sion. It looks as if Tycho Brahe published editions 
in several different places: the truth is, that thestock 
changed hands several times during his life; and 
each new proprietor put on his own title. In that 
day it was not of much consequence, for the title- 
page was hardly considered a part of the book ; it was 
a@ novelty which did not exist in the earliest print- 
ing, and was at first introduction looked upon much 
as we look upon the binder’s title at the back. The 
colophon at the end was the official source of 
information. As to the book, the fashion was to go 
at once in medias res. The opening of the first 
Buclid (1482) has something of quaint grandeur— 
**Preclarissimus liber elementorum Euclidis per- 
spicasissimi: in artem Geometrie incipit quam 
foelicissime: Punctus est cujus parsnonest..... 

New proprietors put on new titles in our own 
day: and an author who did something original 
in 1840 may be vexed by finding that an active 


publisher has circulated the greater part of his | 


edition under the date 1850. And it may happen 


and | 


| inventor. Prudent men date their prefaces, which 


is some security ; for cautious men always look at 
the date of the preface. There are many things to 
be known abont books before they can be safely 
used as historical monuments. There is much 
meaning in the satire of a bibliographer directed 
against a man of great learning: He knows nothing 
about books, Sir! nothing at all! except perhaps 
about the insides / 








THE GREAT PYRAMID OF EGYPT. 
Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, Aug. 1, 1868. 

In the Athcnewm of the 16th of November last 
you were so kind as to insert my note respecting the 
proportions and dimensions of the Great Pyramid 
of Egypt, in which I stated, first, that a pyramid 
having a square base and a rise of nine parts in ten 
at the corners would have the exact proportions of 
the Great Pyramid; and, secondly, that the length 
of one side of the base was 360 derahs, or cubits 
of Egypt,—the length of the derah being, accord- 
ing to Woolhouse, in his ‘ Weights and Measures 
of all Nations,’ 25°488 inches. This would make 
the side of the base equal to 764°64 feet; the 
measured length by Col. Howard Vyse being 764 
feet, and by M. Le Pere and Col. Coutell, 763°6 
feet. 

The accuracy of Woolhouse’s length of the 
Egyptian cubit has since been questioned, and this 
has led me to a further inv estigation of the dimen- 
sions of this pyramid, or I should rather say of the 
units of measure employed in its design and execu- 
tion ; for we may consider 763°6 feet as the true 
length from corner to corner of the sockets which 


| were cut into the rock at the four corners of the 


pyramid, to receive the cornerstones. These sockets 
are 8 inches deep, and the pyramid was surrounded 
with a pavement 1 foot 8 inches in depth, by which 
the length of the sides would be diminished 2 feet 
11 inches at each end, and the side of the finished 
visible pyramid would be reduced from 763°6 to 
757°5 feet; and as no one ever designed or spoke 
of the dimensions of any building but with reference 
to the work which was visible and finished, we may 
consider 757°5 as the true length of the side of the 
base. : 

Now Herodotus tells us, ‘Euterpe,’ 168, that 
the arura, or Egyptian acre, “contains a square of 
100 Egyptian cubits,’ and I infer that the side of 
the base was made 500 of these cubits, and that 
he area of the base was, therefore, exactly 25 arure. 
This would make the Egyptian cubit equal to 1515 
English feet, 500 x 1°515=757°5 feet, the length 
as measured. But 1°515 feet equal 18°18 inches, 
and 18181 inches is the length of the Egyptian 
cubit given in the great w ork of the French savants, 
‘Dés scription del’Egypte,’ and described by them as 
the “ coudée des Grecs d’ Hérodote, juste, médiocre, 
commune des Arabes, = 0°4618”°—“‘ the Egy ptian 
cubit, according to Herodotus, being equal to that 
of Samos.” 

The height of the pyramid above the plane of 
the pavement was 481 feet. The chambers and 
passages of the interior were set out with the 
cubit of 20°699 inches, z.e. of the same length as 
that of Karnak, which is preserved in the British 
Museum. The arrangement of the passages was 
obviously made to facilitate the transport of weights, 
including the king’s body in its case, from the 
entrance to the centre. The inclination of the 
ascending passage being made equal to that of 
the descending, a weight on a truck at the bottom 
would counterbalance, by means of a rope and 
pulley, a load descending from the entrance to the 
point where the passages meet, and be itself drawn 
up towards the same point, and it would counter- 
balance the same load when it was being drawn up 
the ascending passage to the centre, whilst in the 
same time it descended to its original position. A 
very slight amount of mechanical skill would be 
required to re-establish such a mechanical arrange- 
ment for visitors to the interior of the pyramid. 

Henry JAMES, Col. R.E. 























A GEOGRAPHICAL PECULIARITY. 
Ordnance Survey Office, Edinburgh, July 31, 186g, 

THE following notice of a very rare topogra- 
phical feature may be interesting to your geo. 
graphical readers, more especially as some, I 
believe, have been inclined to question the possi- 
bility of such a configuration of ground. 

It is an instance “of a stream, near its source, 
dividing into two courses at a main watershed, 
and thence taking opposite sides of this water. 
shed, discharging by the double outlet into two 
distinct systems of drainage. The feature occurs 
a few miles from Comrie, in Perthshire, at the 
head of Glen Lednock, a tributary of the river 
Earn. In the absence of diagrams, which always 
illustrate these matters best, I must trust that the 
following description will be intelligible. 

A small rivulet rises under a craggy hill, one of 
the “Meal Buidhe” range, which separates the 
drainage of the Tay and Earn. The spot is marked 
“Creag Uigach” on the Ordnance Survey pub- 
lished plan (6-inch sheet, 81 Perthshire), to which 
I would refer any one wishing further to satisfy 
himself on the subject. 

The stream for a short distance takes the course 
of a well-defined gully, till it opens out into a small 
and comparatively flat area. So far its direction 
has been with the main watershed ridge. Arrived 
at the flat ground, which is boggy and broken up 
into what are termed in Scotland ‘ ‘peat hags,” 
it has reached the point where its waters split off 
into two branches, one making for Loch Tay and 
becoming the “‘ Finglen Burn,” the other descend- 
ing, by way of Glen Lednock, into the valley of 
the Earn. This divergence is caused by a very 
slight but immediate rise on the lower side of the 
fork, gradually swelling into a shoulder, or hump, 
which becomes a continuation of the shedding 
ridge. When I visited the spot (last November) 
there was a good, decided run of water both above 
and below the divergence. 

The effect of this curious configuration of the 
ground is to insulate a large district of Perthshire; 
roughly speaking, about a fifth of the county. 

Possibly Nature may, after some time, incline 
to one or other of the channels,—a very slight 
deepening of either at the fork would turn the 
balance,—but at present (of course I speak of the 
time of my visit) there is no doubt that the head 
streamlet has naturally selected, and is using, them 
both. 

I am sorry I have been unable, through press of 
work, to communicate this earlier. 

T. O. Wuits, Capt. R.E. 

P.S.—I do not think this insulation of part of 
Perthshire is a fact at all generally known. 





TREES IN AMERICAN STREETS. 

On the Atlantic seaboard, United States, at New 
York City, folks are quite partial to having trees in 
the streets. The first thing is, to leave all growing 
that are only in the line of the side-walks (foot- 
paths) of streets; if large (say elm or oak of two to 
three feet diameter) in the very centre of the 
walk—even in such well-travelled streets as the 
Bowery, New York. 

Again, they leave such as grow in the space that 
becomes yards or courts or even wide-ish alleys of 
dwelling-houses ; merely lopping off or shortening 
such boughs as would otherwise go into windows. 

So much for large trees already having taken 
root. For planting (in new streets not likely to be 
used for other houses than dwelling ones), saplings 
or one- or two-year-old trees are brought from nur- 
series and put in along the curb-stone (kerb) about 
20 to 25 feet apart. 

The tree (because quick growing and well- 
foliaged) is the Alianthus; the pretty one is the 
maple in its broad-leaf varieties. The alianthus has 
a peculiar smell (its only defect); it repulses insects 
—a great advantage, because most other trees in 
these cities have a worm upon them in hot weather, 
tarred rings and traps for the grubs to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The Corporation (i. e. the City Government) 
plant these trees and put around them a plain 
wooden guard,—a tripod, or four-sided, topless 
pyramid, as it were. If the tree lives, this tempo- 
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rary structure is removec 
or iron-wire frame, until the 
stand alone. ; * 

Property owners can easily procure permission 
to have the tree-guards erected according to their | 
own taste, or to suit the style of their house and 
its front railings. In hot weather, and in times 
of drouth, the servant drenches the foliage with 
water by a hose; the fire-engine men, also, in clean- 
ing their hose after a night at a fire, find it fine 
fun to play a stream up and down the street for | 
the benefit of the trees. 

As no one can see more than a few feet ahead 
in this town of crooked streets and uneven line of | 
houses, masses of grateful green (any flings at 

rsonality by planting them in front of simpletons | 
apart) cannot much enhance the difficulty of having 
a view of “ where we are.” H. L. W. 





THE MILTON EPITAPH. 

Tue following correspondence (in continuation 
of what appeared in the Athenceum last week) has | 
been published in the Times, and is transferred to | 
our columns to complete the argument already set | 
forth :— | 

Temple, July 30, 1868. | 

I admit that Mr. Hepworth Dixon's research | 
has clearly established that the poets of the six- | 
teenth and seventeenth centuries did habitually | 
employ Helicon in the sense of a fountain or a 
stream—to a greater extent, indeed, I must confess, | 


than I was aware. I also entirely allow that this | 


fact is one of great critical importance. If the 
question had been one of any other writer what- 
ever except Milton, I should have felt that the 


| for a neater one of wood, | any cause. He has dealt quite fairly “with the | 
tree is large enough to, verbal question raised by this Epitaph; he is half | 
| convinced ; and I should be glad to win him by | 


supplying the citation which he needs. Unhappily, 
Milton has not left me the means; since he has 
used the word “Helicon” only twice—once in 
the Epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester, 
and once again in this rough draught. I could, 
however, show Mr. Harcourt that the word “ Heli- 
con”? was used to express the sacred waters by all 
our great poets; that this usage was invariable; 


|and that the practice was not affected by the 


scholarship of the poets. 

Add these four examples from men who were 
good scholars and great poets—from Sydney, 
Jonson, Gray, and Byron—to those which I have 
already given. 

Sir Philip Sydney says, in his ‘ Defence of 
Poesie,’ speaking of certain writers — 

They do post over the banks of Helicon. 

Ben Jonson prefixed a copy of verses by William 
Hodgson to his collected Works, in which occur 
the lines (which Ben adopted) — 

Here is a poet whose unmuddled strains 
Show that he held all Helicon in’s brains. 
Gray, in his ‘ Progress of Poesy,’ writes— 
From Helicon’s harmonious springs. 

Lastly, Lord Byron, who knew the topography 
of the sacred mount, used the word frequently. 
Need I cite from ‘Don Juan’— 

Gin is my Helicon ? 
| Tam writing in the country, away from my own 
| books. This case could be supported by a hundred 
| Similar examples. 


objection on the score of scholarship has been to a | Away from books, Iam in the midst of woods. | 
great extent removed by Mr. Dixon’s citations. One of the finest woodland scenes in England lies | 
But, as I have already said, geographical learning | before my window ; and I am happy to say that, | 
and accuracy, even to the point of pedantry, were | in a walk by the wood this morning, my com- 
a remarkable characteristic of the style of Milton—| panion, himself a scholar and a poet, plucked 


witness the description of the site of Paradise. If 
Mr. Dixon could satisfy me that Milton himself 
had ever used Helicon in this loose and paraphrastic 
sense, I would yield the point at once. But my 


difficulty, which is special and personal as respects | 
Milton, is not altogether met by citations from | 


authors of undoubted learning, but of a less severe 
and rigorous classicality. The instance which has 
been quoted of the beautiful musical lines— 

Here be tears of perfect moan 

Wept for thee in Helicon, 
show that Milton employed Helicon it its strictly 
accurate sense. The tears were not wept in the | 
fountains, but were themselves the springs flowing | 
in the mountain of the Muses—the Heliconiades, 
or Heliconian maids. } 

T cannot concur with Mr. Dixon, however, that 
the controversy is by any means reduced to this 
single point. After the lapse of two centuries the | 
onus probandi rests upon those who assert the | 
authenticity of the poem. Mr. Morley and Mr. 
Dixon are bound, at least, to launch the case by | 
prima facie evidence. As long as it was taken for 
granted that the signature was J. M., and that, 
the writing closely resembled that of Milton, they | 
had made out such a case. But ifthe signature be, | 
as Mr. Bond asserts, P. M., and the writing is not 
ike that of Milton, what reason is there even to | 
presume that the verses are Milton’s? Indeed, the 
whole presumption is then the other way. 

If the initials were A. M. instead of P. M. 
Tshould readily ascribe the poem to the graceful 
Muse of Marvell. In 1647 Marvell was about 
27 years of age. He left England to travel on the 
Continent in 1642, and, in spite of the somewhat 
apocryphal story of his Secretaryship at Constanti- 
nople, he was probably in England in 1647. It is 
supposed that he made his first acquaintance with | 
Milton in Italy, many years before he was asso- | 
ciated with him in his public office. Marvel was a | 
poet who, in the language of the Greeks, would 
have been described as one of the “ot wee Milton.” 
He was of the school of Milton, but he was not 
Milton. He was not the rose, but he had lived 
near it. W. V. H. 


| 
Knebworth, August 1. 
Mr. Harcourt is a reader and a reasoner whom | 


| 


one would be proud to find on the better side in | 





some very fine wild thyme in illustration of 
Milton’s accuracy. W. Hepworts Dixoy. 


August 1, 1868. 

THERE is much use in the verbal comparisons 
which a battle like that of the Epitaph provokes. 
| We are gradually led up to the two great prin- 

ciples of criticism of our day—that everything 
| is something else, and that nothing is anything at 
| all. Some say that everything is everything else: 
| but these are only a few, who believe that ‘the 
end of philosophy is the intuition of unity.” 

In the Epitaph, Psyche furnishes a “softening 
and p [ro] lific fire.’ I am content to erase the 
brackets: for in the real Milton (‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
vii. 279) we find Ocean 

With warm 

Prolific humor softening all her globe. 
It is the only place in which prolific occurs in the 
‘Paradise Lost.’ If the Epitaph be written by an 
imitator, we need not believe in his date, 1647, but 
may think he had the great poem to copy, if he 
chose. Each side may find something for itself in 
the reiteration. 

As Milton is now revived for a moment, people 
will look into Johnson’s Life, and there they 
will find all that is to be said against him. 
Among the rest, speaking of his elementary 
work on logic, ‘‘ ad Petri Rami methodum ” (1672), 


| Johnson says “I know not whether, even in this 


bock, he did not intend an act of hostility against 
the universities; for Ramus was one of the first 
oppugners of the old philosophy.” Johnson, an 
Oxford man, may be excused for not knowing what 
Cambridge itself had forgotten, that the Ramist 
logic, introduced by Downam, was adopted by the 
University of Cambridge many years before Milton’s 
birth, and was in high vogue when he studied 
there. So that Milton paid his University the 
compliment of showing that he adhered to her 
early teaching in his old age. So thoroughly did 
Cambridge become Ramist that the Ramist form 
of syllogism holds its ground in the disputation 
for the doctors’ degrees at this very day, if no 
alteration have taken place in the last few years. 


A. DE Morcan. 
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THE MATILDA OF DANTE. 

Newington Butts, Surrey, Aug. 1, 1868. 

Axone the ladies introduced subjectively by 
Dante in his ‘ Divina Commedia,’ no one has, in 
recent times, given more trouble to the critics to 
| determine and identify, than the “ Donna soletta,” 
| whom the poet meets with in the terrestrial Para- 

dise, gathering for a garland the choice flowers 

which deck the ground, and singing as she moves. 
, along. By her correspondence to Lia, who had ap- 

peared to Dante in a dream just before, she might 
_ be the eldest daughter of Laban still, the symbol of 
| the vita attiva, only that a few cantos further on, 
/and near the close of the cantica, the Poet calls 

her “ Matelda.” Her first appearance to Dante 
| brings to his remembrance the adventures of Pro- 
| serpine :— 
| Nel tempo, che perdette 
| La madre lei, ed ella primavera. 
| Her singing is so enchanting, that the poet begs of 
| her to approach him, that with the sweet sound he 
| may receive also the sense. When she raises her 
eyes from the ground, and looks at him, they are so 
| beautiful and full of love, that he doubts very much 
| if those of Venus, under the influence of her son’s 

feathered dart, were ever more so. He had not 
| then seen the eyes of Beatrice, and the glance of 
| Matilda might serve to prepare him for their greater 
| brilliancy. The functions which this lady has to 
perform for the poet are very important. Her song 
is of pardon and reconciliation with God,— 

Beati, quorum tecta sunt peccata ; 

and her operations are to steep his mind in the 
forgetfulness of past evil, and to refresh it vith the 
remembrance of good: in other words, to cause 
him to drink of the two branches of the river of 
the terrestrial Paradise, Lethe and Eunoé. 

The old commentators expressed no doubt what- 
ever as to the personage intended by Matelda. 
From the days of Pietro Allighieri to those of the 
Padre Venturi (1732), a period of about four 
hundred years, she was accredited to stand for the 
famous Countess Matelda of Tuscany, the great 
supporter of the Papacy, who, dying, left her ter- 
ritorial estates to the Church—“ Que dum ad 
mortem appropinquaret, totum suum patrimonium 
super altare sancti Petri in Roma obtulit, quod 
adhuc hodie dicitur patrimonium ecclesiz,’—as 
saith Peter the eldest son of Dante. Jacopo della 
Lana says the same:— Questa fu la contessa 
Mathelda proba, saggia, savia, et vertudiosa, la 
quate elli (Dante) pone per la vita attiva.” This 
note is reprinted in the excellent edition dell’ 
Ancora, 1819, as the best thing that, even then, 
could be said on the subject. The Ottimo observes 
here an ominous silence which is remarkable: not 
one word is said of Matelda. Benvenuto and Buti 
in their commentaries both declare for the Countess, 
though the latter candidly admits it is not made 
evident by the text. "With these are Landino and 
Vellutello. The former, who quotes the authority 
of the chronicler Giovanni Villani, between whom 
and Dante there is commonly a cordial agreement, 
brings forward various reasons why Dante, who 
had placed Cato, a man devoted to liberty, at the 
commencement of the Purgatory, should here, on 
the threshold of heaven, in the awful presence of 
the symbolical Christ, the “animal binato,” and 
the “‘milizia del celeste regno,” place a lady devoted 
soul and body to the Church, as the great Countess 
had shown herself to be, and in whom the virtues 
of active life were ‘combined with Christian piety. 
Matilda is alone, he observes, because the duties 
of the vita attiva still require time for meditation. 
Her singing he regarded as symbolical of the elo- 
quence which wise men use to persuade rulers to 
act justly and abstain from evil; and lastly, her 
gathering flowers, shows that in the vita attiva those 
operations are to be preferred which are in them- 
selves most virtuous. Cristoforo Landino was re- 
garded in his day asa very learned man. Deniello 
was of the same opinion as his predecessors, and 
added this remark :—“ Dice che se n’ andava soletta, 
perch’, in vero, poche, anzi niuna donna a lei di 
bonta, e di valore equale si ritrovd giamai.” If 
this were true, Dante could not have placed here a 
person better suited to receive him and conduct him 
to Beatrice. Daniello explains her selecting flower 
from flower as “‘operando et sciegliendo una opera- 
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tione da un’ altra; il che ® proprio della vita 
attiva.” 

The Padre Venturi (1732) appears to have been 
the first who raised a doubt on the person of 
Matilda. It is certain, he says, that by her the 
poet intended la vit attiva; but adds, ‘‘ Chi poi 
ella si sia, difficile il risaperlo,” and that the 
commentators, “‘tirando a indovinare, suppongono 
essere la gloriosa e tanto della chiesa e dell’ Italia 
benemerita Contessa Matilde.” Whoever has read 
attentively the twentieth chapter of Villani’s fourth 
book can scarcely fail to believe that if any his- 
torical personage be here meant, it must be the 
Countess Matelda, who died in 1116. But now 
the chief reasons which induced the old com- 
mentators to receive and recognize the Countess 
Matelda of Tuscany as the Donna soletta are just 
those which move their modern successors to reject 
her: the love and devotion she showed to the 
Church. 

Lombardi (1791) quotes Venturi’s doubt, as if 
not quite satisfied himself; but as he considered 
the terrestrial paradise, or la divina foresta, to be a 
type of the Church, the lady here introduced repre- 
sented, he thought, love and devotion to the Church, 
and that no one could be a better personification 
of these than the Countess Matilda of Tuscany. 
Biagioli thought so too. Paolo Costa (1830) 
placed the difficulty fairly before the reader :— 
“This Countess of Tuscany,” he observes, “‘joined 
herself with Pope Gregory the Seventh against 
the Emperor Henry the Fourth, and persuaded 
Conrad, his son, to turn against him the arms 
with which he had been entrusted for his father’s 
defence. Can it, therefore, be possible that the 
Ghibelin poet in these cantos, in which he intended 
to exalt the imperial authority, would have raised 
to this place of honour a woman so opposed to the 
empire, and who, by testament, had done the very 
same thing for which he so blames the Emperor 
Constantine ?” (Inf. xix. 115-7). This important 
remark of Costa almost exhausts the whole objec- 
tion, and has often been attributed to those who 
have reprinted it. Thus, we find it in the com- 
mentary of Brunone Bianchi, founded on that of 
Costa, and painted in 1846. The Countess Matilda 
had been a very heroic woman, often engaged in 
war, and leading armies herself,—very different 
indeed from the gentle creature whom Dante in the 
terrestrial paradise meets with gathering flowers. 
Some other Matilda must therefore be found who 
should better fulfil the indications of the poet. It 
took more than twenty-five years to discover one. 
At length, the eminent Roman Dantophilist, 
Michaelangelo Caetani, Duke of Sermonetta, read- 
ing one day the Acts of the Bollandists, under the 
14th of March, found a Matilda who seemed just 
the one that was wanted. This was the beata 
Matilda of the tenth century, wife of Henry the 
Fowler, mother of the Emperor Otho, and grand- 
mother of Henry the Saint, who caused her emi- 
nent virtues to be duly recorded.—(See ‘Monu- 
menta Germanize Historica Scriptorum,’ tomus iv. 
p. 282). The brochure of the Duke contains in two 
dozen pages, in the form of a dialogue, the substance 
of the difficulty and its proposed solution. The 
history of Matilda may be told in few words. Of 
noble birth, and placed, when a child, in the con- 
vent at Herford, of which her grandmother was 
the Lady Abbess, the fame of her beauty and piety 
reached the circle of the Court, and inflamed 
Henry, son of Otho, Duke of Saxony, with the 
desire to see and possess her. This he etfected in a 
somewhat clandestine manner, and, thanks to the 
yielding spirit of the abbess, carried her off, not 
unwillingly, as his wife,—a circumstance, it is 
thought, which might have suggested to Dante, if 
acquainted with this history, the Rape of Pro- 
serpine. It is related that she would sit up all 
night long contemplating the mysteries of the faith; 
that she made the vault of the sacred temple resound 
with her religious songs, and was an angel of good- 
ness as well as a woman of yielding temper, if the 
wicked story told by a French biographer of what 
happened to herself and her husband one Holy Thurs- 
day, contrary to their custom and the usage of the 
age, be matter of fact. Saints make excellent wives 
at times, and so did Matilda, Queen of Germany, 
restraining her husband’s impetuosity, inter- 


| ceding with him for the oppressed, and inspiring 
him with the love of justice and clemency. Her 
| kindness and charity to the poor and sick obtained 
| for her universal admiration. She performed for 
| them the humblest offices with her own hands, 
preparing their baths (Dante’s Matilda was an 
adept at dipping), healing their wounds, and wait- 
ing on them like a servant. She brought her 
| husband a numerous family, three sons and six 
| daughters: Otho the Great, who succeeded his 
father and re-established the Empire—a circum- 
| stance to a Ghibelin like Dante outweighing every 
| other consideration, but one not much insisted 
| upon by Caetani; Henry, Duke of Bavaria; and 
| Bruno, Archbishop of Cologne and Duke of Lor- 
rain, Of her daughters, Gerberge became, by a 
second marriage, wife of Louis the Fourth of 
| France ; Hedinge, married to Hugh of France, 
| became the mother of Hugh Capet; Helen, who, 
like her namesake of old, was carried off by her 
lover, the Count of Altembourg; and Matilda, 
| who directed the Abbey of Quedlinbourg, which 
her mother had founded, and where she ended 
| her days. The names of the other two are not 
known. Notwithstanding Matilda was the mother 
| of so many children, it is said that she never lost 
| the delicacy and freshness of her youth, but was 
| till the last— 
| Qual vergine che gli occhi onesti avalli. 
| But the Countess Matilda was not to be put aside 
for the Queen without a demonstration in her 
favour. Salvatore Betti, in the following year, 
produced also a dialogue, ‘La Matelda della 
Divina Commedia,’ Roma, 1858, in which he 
upheld the claims of the Countess, and very justly 
observed that in Dante’s time, and before, her 
fame was such in Italy that when a Matilda was 
mentioned as an historical personage, without any 
special distinctions, the grand Countess of Tuscany 
was always understood. It was she who had made 
the name popular in Italy. A summary of his 
argument, with that of the Duke, will be found 
in a pamphlet published by Gaetano Trevisani, a 
modest and interesting résumé, but without date 
or place where printed. This author declares for 
the Queen. Now. it happened, as Boccaccio would 
have said, by the will of Messer Domine Dio, 
that, when Dantophilists went searching for Ma- 
tildas, they found more than they wanted. In 1860 
Prof. Antonio Lubin, of Gratz, put forth a new 
claimant in the person of Santa Matilda, of 
Hackenborn, a Benedictine nun of the convent 
of Helpede, near Eisleben, in Prussian Saxony, 
who died in 1292; and there were still left other 
six Matildas to choose from. 
More recently, the Cav. Prof., S. R. Minich, in 
a dissertation published at Venice, 1862, ‘Sulla 
Matelda di Dante,’ has shown, with no little eru- 
dition, that the probability is the poet never 
intended any particular, or at least historical, 


Matilda at all; but that she might have been some | 


dear personal friend of Beatrice, who, unknown to 
critics and commentators, bore this familiar name ; 
and he thinks he may have discovered her in the 


‘ Vita Nuova,’ in a paragraph preceding the third | 


sonnet, where it is said,—‘ Soon after the depar- 
ture of this noble lady, it pleased the Lord of the 
Angels to call to glory a very handsome young 
lady, much esteemed in the above-mentioned city ; 
and I saw her body (bereft of its soul), lying in 
the midst of many females, who wept over it lov- 
ingly; and calling to mind that I had often seen 
her in the company of my most noble lady, I could 
not refrain from shedding tears. Nay, in the act 
of weeping, I proposed saying a few words on the 
occasion of her decease” (Garrow’s Translation). 
Some foundation for this notion may, perhaps, be 
found in the familiar manner in which Beatrice 
introduces her name. In fact, besides the name, 
no clue whatever is given by Dante as to who or 
what Matilda he means. This has led the Cav. 


Professor into some speculations on the name, its |. 


meaning, and etymology. The Vocabolario of 
Ferrari, Padova, 1827-30, is quoted, to show that 
it signifies noble companion, and is made up of the 
English word mate and hild, a lord or lady. But 
etymologies are often perplexing things to deal 
with, and may give rise to opposite opinions. This 
is the case with the word Matilda, or Mahthild, 





for hilde means war and battle, and hilde (hylde) 
affection and faithfulness: so the faithful companion, 
or the noble companion of the Cav. Minich, be. 
comes a much less amiable person. In fact, maht ig 
the modern German macht, our might, and hildg 
means battle-maiden, and the two together signi 
mighty-battle-maiden (see ‘ History of Christian 
Names,’ 1863), a very appropriate distinction for 
the Countess of Tuscany, but not at all adapted to 
the peace-loving Queen. This derivation is Sup- 
ported by our great lexicographer, who gives the 
meaning of Matilda as herove lady. The Cay, 
Minich, moreover, regards Matilda not as repre. 
senting the vita altiva, or the love of the Church; 
or, with Landino, ‘‘ La theologia practica el cui 
officio 2 predicare: amaestrare: baptizare: e simil 
chose ;” but innocency, the virtue most character. 
istic of the primeval paradise— 
Fatto per proprio dell’ umana spece. 

The key to the character of Matelda (Purg. xxviii, 
119) is contained in the verses descriptive of Dante’s 
dream (Purg. xxvii. 97-108) :— 

Giovane e bella in sogno mi parea 
Donna vedere andar per una landa, 
Cogliendo fiori: e cantando dicea: 
Sappia, qualunque il mio nome dimanda, 
Ch’ io mi son Lia, e vo movendo intorno 
Le belle mani a farmi una ghirlanda. 
Per piacermi allo specchio qui m’ adorno ; 
Ma mia suora Rachel mai non si smaga 
Dal suo miraglio, e siede tutto giorno. 
Ell’ é de’ suoi begli occhi veder vaga, 
Com’ io dell’ adornarmi con le mani: 
Lei lo vedere, e me I’ ovrare appaga. 

Dante, in his Convito (Tratt. ii. c. 5), tells us 
that human nature has not merely one beatitude, 
but two, that of the vita civile, or vita attiva, and 
that of the vita contemplativa. And that the latter 
is more excellent and more divine, and therefore 
more like God, and more beloved by Him. In the 
fourth Treatise, c. 17, Dante adopts the definition 
of Aristotle—‘‘ Che feliciti & operazione secondo 
virti in vita perfetta”; and subsequently adds, 
“‘Veramente ? da sapere che noi potemo avere in 
questa vita due felicita, secondo due diversi cam- 
mini buoni, e ottimi, che a cid ne menano: |’ una 
2 la vita attiva, e l’ altra la contemplativa la quale 
(avvegnach? per |’ attiva si pervegna, come detto 
® a buona felicitt) ne mena a ottima felicitd e 
beatitudine.” This shows, beyond all doubt, that 
the companion of Beatrice in the terrestrial paradise 
is the personification of the vita attiva, or civile, 
And it also leads us to infer that the same relation 
subsists between Matilda and Beatrice, as between 
Lia and Rachel, and, consequently, that Beatrice 
is a personification of the vita contemplativa. Her 
own words in reference to her place in Heaven, 

Che mi sedea con I’ antica Rachele, 

show, if not their symbolical identity, at least their 
correspondence. The words of Lia, in reference to 
herself, ‘‘ Accenna |’ azione, e la corona che ci 
otterrk in Paradiso il merito delle buone opera- 
zioni” (Lombardi). While those in reference to 
her sister allude to the vision of divine things in 
the mirror of God. The belle mani of Matilda, and 
the begli occhi of Beatrice, with which Dante is 
so ravished as they together ascend the celestial 
spheres, correspond to the hands of Lia and the 
eyes of Rachel. A volumninous treatise might be 
written on both. But it must suffice here to observe, 
that whatever foundation in real life the ideal 
characters of Matelda and Beatrice may have had, 
it is not probable that Dante would have gone back 
to the tenth century, or even to the twelfth, to find 
a companion for one who had been contemporary 
with himself. H. C. Bartow. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Lord Lytton is engaged in writing, or rather in 
rewriting, a play for the Lyceum. It will perhaps 
be called ‘The Sea Rover,’ and will be founded on 
a story which the author has already made his own. 

The final arrangements for the Norwich meeting 
of the British Association are now being made. 
The excursions will be numerous; and the renown 
of the city for hospitality is not likely to suffer. 
Among the arrangements for papers is one on ‘ The 
Great Prairies,’ by the author of ‘New America.’ 
This paper will be read on Friday morning, in the 
Section of Geography. 
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In addition to the papers of the Prehistoric Con- 
gress enumerated by us last week, there is one on 
the ‘Connexion of the Prehistoric and Historic 
Ages in Western Asia Minor,’ with illustrations of 
the discoveries in the island of Santorin. 


Meeting in a lovely country, brightened by an 
Italian sunshine, the members of the Archeological 
Institute have passed a remarkably pleasant week. 
Visits to Furness Abbey, Lancaster Castle, Hey- 
sham Chapel, Cartmel Priory, and the Cave at 
Scales Hag, varied the monotony of morning 
sittingsand evening receptions. An unusual amount 
of festivity marked the working operations of the 
Congress. 

Many must have heard the late Leonard Horner 
tell the following story of Dr. Parr, whom he knew 
intimately: we incline to remember that Mr. Horner 
was present, but we are not sure. At any rate, the 
story is worthy of record, morally and physically. 
Dr. Parr and others were staying at a country house. 
Among the guests were two Americans, who made 
no bones of differing from the Doctor. So Parr said, 
Do you know where you come from, gentlemen? 
you come from the place to which we used to send 
our thieves! This made the host angry, and he 
gave the Doctor a sharp rebuke for his rudeness, 
which made him quit the room in high sulk. The 
rest of the company walked out on the lawn, where 
they amused the Americans with stories of the 
Doctor. There was a heavy black cloud over 
head, and suddenly there eame out of that cloud the 
word Tham (Parr-lisp for Sam) in the Doctor’s 
yoice. The company stared, a word or two was 
spoken about the curious directions which unex- 

ted sounds will take, and the conversation 
proceeded. Presently the awful word was again 
thrown from the cloud, 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before. 


There was now surprise and alarm; and all the 
party set off to find the Doctor. They found him 
in his bedroom, and the explanation was more 
sufficient than satisfactory. In his mood he had 
chosen to sit down with his pipe on the top bar 
of a very deep old-fashioned grate with a high 
mantelshelf. Here he had tumbled backwards, and 
was doubled up between the back and the bars. 
His only way of calling for help was by sending 
his voice up the chimney; and the warning 
was the echo from the cloud. If we could but 
think he had heard the previous conversation by 
the same channel, the poetic justice of the calamity 
would be enhanced. Say that he tumbled by lean- 
ing backwards to listen to it: but do not say we 
told the story that way. 

Prof. Max Miiller wishes it to be known that 
the report of a lecturing visit from him to the 
United States is not true. ‘‘ Much,” he writes to 
an American friend, “as I should like to visit the 
United States, I should feel that, as a lecturer on 
language and religion, I was carrying coals to 
Newcastle, considering how many excellent lecturers 
on those subjects you possess in America,” 

A Correspondent, whose position and authority 
are not to be questioned, informs us that the state- 
ments about the dilapidated condition of Thomas 
Moore’s tomb at Bromham are ill founded, and 
adds that, although this memorial is not such as 
might be desired, yet it is properly cared for and 
in good order. 

The statement in Giraldus Cambrensis’ ‘ Lives 
of the Bishops of Lincoln’ that St. Hugh 
built the “chapter-house has puzzled all who have 
sttempted the investigation of the architectural 
history of that cathedral, from Prof. Willis down- 
wards. It being certain that the chapter-house was 
erected at least a quarter of a century subsequent 
to St. Hugh’s death, Prof. Willis hazarded the 
conjecture that ‘capitulum,’ the word standing in 
Giraldus, as printed by Wharton in his ‘ Anglia 
Sacra,’ might have a wider meaning, and stand for 
the whole east end, which we know was erected 
by St. Hugh. This conjecture has had currency 
given to it by Mr. Parker in his ‘Glossary of 
Architecture,’ and has been accepted as the only 
Way out of the difficulty. However, the Rev. J. F. 

imock, who is preparing a new edition of this 
work of Giraldus for the Master of the Rolls, on 
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referring to the MS. in the Corpus Christi, Cam- 
bridge, finds that ‘“‘capitulum” is an error of 
Henry Wharton or his transcriber, and that it 
stands in the original as plainly as possible “ capi- 
cium.” Turn the c into a¢ and we have “ capitium,” 
the recognized term for the east end or ‘‘chevet” 
of a church; and the difficulty vanishes at once 
and for ever. How many similar perplexities 
might be cleared up by a simple reference 
to the original authorities. Would it were always 
possible! But, then, what an exercise of ingenuity 
our editors would lose! 


According to a Report recently furnished to our 
Government by Mr. Herries, Secretary to the 
British Legation at Florence, the yield of marble 
from the famous Carrara quarries for the years 
1863-4-5 amounted to 126,928 tons, producing 
annually about 40,0007. The quarries now give 
employment to 2,238 persons. The Report adds, 
that there are 22 alabaster quarries at and near 
Volterra, which yield annually about 500 tons of 
alabaster. 


A Correspondent takes five of our words in the 
“ Miscellanea” of July 25 at one fell swoop :—1. 
Halse: Walter Scott has the word in his ballads, 
He halsed and kissed his dearest dame, 


meaning that he drew her towards him in his arms. 
2. Wit or wyte for blame; not only in the Orkneys 
but in Scotland and England: see Walter Scott’s 
novels, passim: Mac Guffog says, ‘If I am chal- 
lenged by the justices, I ken wha sall bear the 
wyte.’ Bloodwit, both in Scotch and English law, 
is ransom for blood; old English law has wardwit. 
3. Algebra: to make this mean bone-setting is 
lexicographer’s inference; but algebrista is an im- 
portation into Spanish from the Moors, meaning a 
surgeon. Al gebr is restoration; and both the 
science and the surgeon get their names from it. 
4. Innings: certainly both singular and plural; a 
man says, it is my innings, not my inning. The s is 
not the plural sign, but of the same kind as in 
news and means, words which have been well dis- 
cussed. 5. Wicket: the triad of stumps, surmounted 
by a cross-piece, which is as much a part of the 
wicket as the stumps. Cricket is sometimes played 
with single wicket, but this is not a single stump. 
To return to the Orkneys: persons who pick up 
a word in one place are apt to set it down as pecu- 
liar to that place. About twelve years ago a Cor- 
respondent of Notes and Queries furnished a list of 
words peculiar (he thought) to Polperro in Corn- 
wall: among them was to lick, in the sense of to 
thrash. 


M. H. Michelant, of the MS. Department of the 
Imperial Library at Paris, is following up his last 
year’s publication of the early ‘Roman de Blan- 
candin’ by another romance, ‘ Méraugis de Port- 
lesgués,’ which is just about to appear. He has a 
third, ‘ Richars li biaus,’ in the press. 

Letters from Naples report that Vesuvius, so 
far from being tranquil, has been giving indications 
of life throughout the summer. A fortnight since 
a party of foreigners, who are too often indisposed 
to take advice, resolved on ascending to the summit 
of the new cone. They had no sooner arrived, 
however, than they were assaulted by an unex- 
pected shower of pumice and fragments of lava. 
Several of the party were severely wounded, so 
much so, indeed, that they could scarcely descend 
the mountain and obtain the assistance which was 
necessary to enable them to continue their road to 
Resina. The latest reports state that Vesuvius in- 
creases in activity. Those who venture to ascend 
to the summit of the new cone, we are told, are 
presented with a magnificent spectacle, nothing 
less than a vast lake of boiling lava, which at 
intervals ejects dense columns of smoke, mingled 
with ashes and red-hot lava. The enjoyment 
of this spectacle is not, however, without great 
danger, as we have already described. The thunders 
are again loud and often repeated, so that the 
mountain itself trembles. These shocks are not 
confined to Vesuvius, but extend to the neighbour- 
hood, and as far as Naples, where on Saturday, the 
25th of July, one shock was felt which continued 
fifteen seconds. The report of Prof. Palmieri on 
that day was “ Vesuvius for four days has much 





increased in activity.” The detonations are stronger 
and more frequent. The seismograph notes that 
the ground in Naples is slightly agitated. For 
the convenience of visitors, what is called a “ Ri- 
storatore” is about to be established in the Hermit- 
age, where refreshment and a decent place of 
repose may be found. This looks as if another 
winter campaign was expected. 


A Naples journal reports that, ‘“ Hydrometric 
statistics begin to receive much attention in Italy, 
in a great measure through the impulse given by 
the late much-lamented Prof. Matteucci. In various 
provinces of the peninsula the Provincial and Com- 
munal Councils have created special commissions to 
make experiments in relation to the atmospheric 
state of their respective districts. The importance 
of these hydrometric observations has been under- 
stood more particularly by the Provincial Council 
of Modena, where, on the suggestion of Profs. 
Costa and Razzaboni, a net of Phurometres has 
been formed at various points on the mountains 
and in the plains of the province. In order to en- 
courage such experiments, the Government has 
lately presented the Observatory of Modena with 
an atmospheric electrometer, which was invented 
some years since by Prof. Palmieri, of Naples. 
This beautiful instrument has been adopted also in 
the Observatory of the College Carlo Alberto, at 
Moncalieri, as also by the municipality of Alex- 
andria. To Palmieri belongs, too, the honour of 
having invented the seismograph, the exactness and 
precision of which are such as to mark even the 
slightest subterraneous movement.” 


The sale of the first portion of the valuable and 
extensive library formed by the Rev. Thomas Cor- 
ser, took place, at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge, during the past week, and, 
from the extraordinary rarity of the articles of old 
English poetry, several being unique, caused great 
competition. The 606 lots, at least two-thirds of 
which were of little or no value, produced 3,9051. 
2s. 6d. The collection contained no less than six 
volumes printed by Caxton, which alone sold_for 
1,0962., namely, Dictes and Sayenges of the Phi- 
losophres, printed in 1477, and considered by many 
to be the first book printed in England, wanting 
three leaves, 110/.,—Cicero on Old Age, printed 
in 1481, being a portion of a volume which should 
contain the treatises Cato and Leelius, 961., it beiug 
the identical copy which sold for 30/. in Mr. Jol- 
ley’s sale,—Tour Landry’s Booke whiche the Knyght 
of the Toure made to the Enseygnement and 
Techyng of his Doughters, printed in 1483, pur- 
chased at the White Knights’ sale for 85/. 1s., and 
now for 560l.,—Lydgate’s Lyff of oure Ladye, 
printed circa 1484, wanting nine leaves, 113/.,— 
Saynt Bonaventure’s Speculum Vite Christi, printed 
about 1488, wanting two leaves, 67/., having been 
purchased in Sir F. Freeling’s sale for 25/. 10s.,— 
and Christine de Pisan’s Boke of the Fayte of 
Arms, printed in 1489, quite complete, but title 
inlaid, 2501. Amongst the rarer pieces of early 
English poetry, we quote as specimens: A Collec- 
tion of twenty single Ballads, selling for 89/.,— 
Chute’s Beawtie Dishonoured, written under the 
title of Shore’s Wife, 131/., the only other copy 
known having sold for 96/., in Mr. Daniel’s sale, — 
Colse’s Penelope’s Complaint; or, a Mirrour for 
Wanton Minions, only one other copy known, 311., 
—The Scourge of Venus, by H. A.., first edition, 
1613, supposed to be unique, 23/.; and the third 
edition of the same work, 1620, 91. 5s.,—Adam 
Bel, Clim of the Clough and William of Cloudsle, 
the 1648 edition, 19/. 5s.,—Allot’s England’s 
Parnassus, 9/. 10s.,— Andrewe’s Unmasking of 
a Feminine Machiavell, 61. 8%. 6d.,— Avale’s 
Commemoration of Bastarde Edmonde Boner, 
with the Recantation of Pasquin, by R. W., 
33/.,—Baldwin’s Funeralles of Edward the Sixth, 
20/.,—Ballard’s History of Susanna, 13/. 5s., sup- 
posed to be unique, as no other copy is known,— 
Bas’s Sword and Buckler, 17/. 15s.,—Bastard’s 
Chrestoleros, 15/. 15s.,— Benlowes’s Theophila, 
wanting three plates, 13/.,—Bodenham’s Belvi- 
dere, including a commendatory Poem by R. 
Hathway, who Malone suggests was probably a 
kinsman of Shakspeare’s wife, 9/. 12s., having been 
bought in Mr, Jolley’s sale for 61. 2s. 6d.,—Brad- 
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ford’s Complaynt of Veritie, considered unique, 
352. 10s.,—Bradshaw’s Shepherd’s Star, the only 
copy known, 10/. 103.,—Bradshaigh’s Virginalia, 
15. 5s., formerly Mr. Bright’s, in whose sale it 
roduced 6l. 6s.,—Breton’s Small Handfull of 
, eben Flowers, the only copy known, 341., 
having been originally Major Pearson’s, in whose 
sale it produced two shillings, re-sold in the Bindley 
Collection for 14/., re-sold in Mr. Heber’s for 71., 
and again sold in Mr. Jolley’s for 17/., when it 
was secured by Mr. Corser,—Breton’s Floorish 
upon Fancie, the 1582 edition, considered unique, 
241. 10s.,—Breton’s Pilgrimage to Paradise, sup- 
posed to be unique, until the discovery of another 
in the Isham Collection, 26/. 10s., having been 


sold in Mr. Heber’s sale for 10/.,—Breton’s | 


Wits Trenchmour, from which old Izaak Walton 


is supposed to have taken the idea of his Com. | 


plete Angler, 31/. 10s., purchased at Wheatley’s 
in 1838 for 10/7. 5s., and no other copy known,— 
Breton’s Auspicante Jehova, Maries Exercise, 29/., 
purchased for 197. by Mr. Corser in the Bright sale, 
— Breton’s Pasquil’s Passe and Passeth Not, 


101. 15s., only one other copy known,—Breton’s | 


Melancholike Humours, 13/. 5s.,—Breton’s So- 
lemne Passion of the Soule’s Love, unique, 19/.,— 
Breton’s Pasquil’s Mad-Cappe, 13/. 5s., and various 


other of Breton’s pieces, uniformly selling for nearly | 


double the usual prices,—Brathwaite’s Ragland’s 
Niobe, the only copy known, 8/.,—Brathwaite’s 
Astrea’s Teares, 8/. 123. 6¢d.—The Library con- 
tained also a totally unknown edition of a Block 
Book, ‘ Historia Sancti Johannis ejusque Visiones 
Apocalyptice,’ which sold for 445/., having been 
purchased at the Stowe sale for 160/.,—a beautiful 
series of the first five editions of Walton’s Angler, 
which sold for 140/.,—Juliana Barnes, or Berner’s 
Booke of Hawking, Huntyng and Fysshing, printed 
by W. Copland, 35/.,—Beware the Cat, 121. 5s., 
purchased in Mr. Loscombe’s sale for 5/.,—Bankes’ 
Maroccus Extaticus, or Bankes’ Bay Horse in a 


Trance (immortalized by Shakspeare in his ‘ Love’s | 


Labour’s Lost’), 110/, the only other copy known 
being that which sold for 967. in the Daniel sale, 


having previously sold in the Gordonstoun for | 


131. 2s. 6d., at Midgley’s for 107. 10s., in Perry’s 
for 91. 9s., in Bindley’s for 13/7. 5s., and in Jolley’s 
for 16/. 16s.,—a fine manuscript on vellum of 
Bartholomeus Glanville de Proprietatibus Rerum, 
Englished by John of Trevisa, 911.; and the first 
printed edition of the same work, printed in 1495 
by Wynkyn de Worde, 60/.,— Burton’s Utile 
Dulce, 120. 103.,— and a collection of nine of 
Churchyard’s Pieces, which realized 135/. 15s. 


THOMAS M‘LEAN’S COLLECTION of Hich-Class Modern 
Pictures and Water-Colour Drawings ALWAYS ON VIEW.— 
T. M‘LEAN’S New Gallery, 7, Haymarket. 


MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Ar 
ill, This Collection contains exar f Rosa 
mheur—Cl ield, R.A.—} r—Alma-Tadema 
—Gérdme—Frére—Landelle—T. Faed, R.A.—John Phillip, R.A. 
—Leslie, R.A.—D. Roberts, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Goodall, R.A.— 
Cooke, R.A. — Pickersgill, R.A. — Erskine Nicol, A.R.A. 
Jeune, A.R.A.—Ansdell, A.R.A.—Frost, A.R. i 
—Yeames, A.R.A.—Dobson, A.R.A. — Coope 
Marks — Lidderdale—George Smith: 4 
ham—Oakes— H. W. B. Davis—Baxter. Also Drawings t 
Cox, Birket Foster, Duncan, Topham, F. Walker, E. Warren, &c. 
—Admission on presentation of address card. 
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A SCIENTIFIC PUZZLE.—Exhibition Daily, at 
Eight, of a JAPANESE MIRROR, in Professor Pe 
ture. The Ornaments and Characters in riliey 
be reflected on to the Dise by the Oxy-hydroz 
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On the Antiquity of Intellectual Man, from 
a Practical and Astronomical Point of View. 
By C. Piazzi Smyth. (Edinburgh, Edmon- 
ston & Douglas.) 

A great part of this book, and the newest part, 

is comparison of ancient architecture in differ- 

ent countries, and deduction from it. A very 

. instructive diagram in the frontispiece, done 

on the principle of Priestley’s Chart of History, 
will enable us to set out, in a rough way, the 


countries whose ancient monuments are dis- | 


cussed, and the medium dates which Prof, 





| Smyth’s theory connects with them. As fol- 
lows :— 

B.C.—Valley of the Nile, 2200 and 600; 
Proto-Chaldeea, 2000 ; Assyria, 1800 and 1000; 
Thebes and Upper Egypt, 1700; Lydia and 
Asia Minor, 1300; Pelasgic Greece and Etru- 
rian Italy, 1000; Palestine, 1000, and A.p. 50; 
Lycia, 800; Meroe and Ethiopia, 700; Hel- 
lenic Greece, 600; Babylon, Medes and Per- 
| sians, 500; France, Spain, N.W. Africa, Britain 
and Ireland, 300; China, 200, and a.p. 1500; 
American mounds, 100. 

A.D.—Rome, 300; Buddhist, 400; Ceylo- 
; nese, 300, 800; Mexico, Peru, 1000; North 
and South India, Cambodia, 1200. 

Of course no great closeness of date is con- 
tended for: but making all allowance for this, 
look at the range of subject-matter, and imagine 
| the power of theory which goes to the fabrica- 
| tion of this diagram! The tower of Babel was 

a pretty confusion, for its day: but this Babel 
of towers far transcends it! We could not ven- 
ture to detail the second undertaking unless 
we could have six months’ experience of the 
first, as clerk of the works. 

Nevertheless, we are able to admit that man 
may go where reviewer may not follow. The 
comparison of the Pyramid with other build- 
ings is the legitimate sequel of Prof. Smyth’s 
pyramidological researches, and even the neces- 
sary consequence. We now know our author: 
we know that he has great earnestness, un- 

| usual industry, and decided power of measure- 

ment. We know, too, the manner in which 
, his theory runs away with him. But we must 
also feel sure that nothing but a theory-horse 
will carry an inquirer over this new and 
tangled subject: we shall wait for ever if we 
restrict such matter to unbiassed inquirers: 
their time will come. 

The state of the whole question deserves in- 
vestigation and remark. When we last reviewed 
Prof. Smyth—only a year ago; no grass grows 
at his heels—he was comparatively isolated: he 
was one man from afar, with a head full of 
notions and a bag full of measures, He is now 
the chief of a small sect, with a small body 
of unsparing opponents. When we look upon 
his new proposals, we are bound to remember 
what is going on about us in all directions. 
“« Awfw’ times these!” said Saddletree, when he 
came to tell how the mob had hung Porteous. 
| “ Sinfu’, shamefu’, heaven-daring times !” said 

poor Deans, who knew nothing about the 
hanging, but had his head full of fifty other 
backslidings and defections. If any one, 
meaning to describe Prof. Piazzi Smyth, had 
begun with “Queer doings now-a-days!” we 
should, before hearing of the Pyramid, have 
answered “ Higeledy-piggledy jumble!” In 
theology, we have Genesis divided between no 
| end-as yet-of writers; all the history inverted, 
redistributed, and separated into husk and 
kernel; all the New Testament altered in time 
and circumstance, old supernatural shaken out, 
and new results of criticism shaken in, until 
there is universal agreement that the whole is 
Divine, among those who have trimmed it each 
to his own taste, and are speaking of as many 
different systems as there are critics. In psycho- 
logy we have those who are labouring at the 
sensual, which must generate a set of matter- 
thinkers, opposed to those who declare that 
spirits freed from matter are their daily com- 
penions. In anthropology we have mankind 
put back, no one can dream how many thou- 
sand years, by the evidence of flints and bones, 
in conjunction with a demand for no one knows 
how many previous millions of years, to give 
time for the gradual transition of the human 
, creature from an oyster, for aught we know, 
, through a gorilla, up to a savage who teaches 


| 








————- — ————__- 
himself to think and to speak. In astronomy, 
we are supplying the sun with materials fo 
light and heat by enacting that he shall haye 
been thumped, and shall be thumped, with 
myriads of stones, which tumble into him 
and rub him hot with friction. Has it been 
settled how many extra cartloads were wanted 
to produce the heat of last July? In aj 
these things we know, after a fashion, where 
we are: in politics we have not the least idea, 
We are to have a House of Commons of a new 
build: and there is as good authority as we 
ever get for the effect being favourable to Con. 
servatism, to Liberalism, to Radicalism, and 
to neither one nor the other. In the relations 
of man and woman—Mormonites! Spiritual 
Wives! and Free Lovers!—we are sailing 
on every point of the compass at once, and 
looking forward to the time when the 
only discredit attached to divorce will he 
the proof it gives that the parties once advo 
cated marriage! Matters standing thus, what 
is there to laugh at or to fear in the theory 
that the mysterious pyramid, the most purpose- 
like building on earth, with fair presumption 
of an intent partly metrological—leaving open 
the question whether or no we can hit it— 
should be the result of higher than human 
teaching ? Those who hold Craig’s opinion that 
belief in revelation will die out, should be 
prepared to find silly comfort against silly 
fear in the hope that when Christianity is 
defunct the Pyramid will still remain a mont- 
ment of God’s teaching. This extreme opinion 
of Prof. P. Smyth is only extreme as far as the 
Pyramid is concerned. No revelationist ought 
to hold it quite impossible: all spiritualists 
ought to incline towards it. So that there 
ought to be a very large sect ready to hold 
their hands and see fair play. 

Both the Pyramidists and their opponents 
are drifting towards a most orthodox state of 
mutual incrimination. Yet a little while and 
all the ortho-heterodox terms of contempt and 
derision will be hurled at the inspired metro- 
logy, answered by the usual per contra from the 
armoury common to Old Priest and New Pres- 
byter. We warn both parties that they are in 
the way to become ridiculous. Forty centuries 
look down upon them—as Napoleon said to the 
troops who were going to engage in sight of 
old tombs, or boxes of weights and measures, 
or anything else you please. These wonderful 
buildings are grand and real, and would dignify 
any amount of moderate and rational dis- 
cussion. 

Prof. Smyth has had the good luck to find 
an opponent who will, perhaps, cause many 
seriously to incline the ear towards him. This 
is Sir James Y. Simpson, who, at a meeting of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, delivered the 
following, of which we put some words in 
Italics :— 

“Sir James then noticed a few of the measure- 
ments of Prof. Smyth, maintaining that the calcu- 
lations which he had founded upon them were 
inaccurate, and that it was an erroneous methad of 
procedure to take the mean of different measurements. 
Such a method of procedure, he alleged, was 
childish ; it was a species of mathematical aberration, 
and it ran through the whole of Prof. Smyth’s book. 
Prof. Smyth, he believed, was one of those men 
who would compute millions, but could not calcu- 
late the smaller figures. (Laughter.) He had not 
heard a single sound man say otherwise than 
that the whole of Prof. Smyth’s theory about the 
Pyramids was a series of the strangest hallucina- 
tions, which many weak women believed, and a few 
womanly men, but no more. He had talked about 
it to a great many mathematicians, and he 
found that they scoffed at it-and despised it.” 

Sir J. Y. Simpson is professor of midwifery 
in the University of Edinburgh, and we are, 
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therefore, not entitled to dispute his opinion God did it, of course. We do not see how the | yyopal Causation; or, Notes on Mr. Mill’s Notes to 


of women. But he is sadly out of his depth in 
arithmetic. There was no harm in his not 
knowing that in every sort of measurement, | 
from statistics to astronomy, the mean of mea- 

surements is the observer’s sheet-anchor; the | 
mischief lay in his talking of what he did not | 
know. There is no occasion to controvert a | 
dictum which will make every applier of mathe- | 
matics laugh at its ultracrepidal absurdity. 

And the reproach about counting millions and | 
not taking account of smaller numbers is 

cisely the sarcasm that would have told, in 

the mind of a person who had any knowledge | 
of such matters, against a person who did not 

make the approach to accuracy which repeti- 

tion of observations is so certain to give. When 

Sir James Simpson talks about the contempt 

with which Prof. Smyth’s results are received 

among arithmeticians, he probably puts down 

their opinion about the inspiration theory as 

applying to the arithmetical proceedings. 

On the other hand, Prof. Smyth, in an anony- 
mous answer which he reprints with approba- 
tion from an Edinburgh paper, begins to take 
the tone of injured orthodoxy, and to fling 
decisions at his opponents from the seat of 
infallible judgment. A great part of this paper 
is legitimate reply; not so the following :— 

“Tn our opinion, the idea of a Divine inter- 
position in the planning and construction of the 
Great Pyramid, when closely contemplated as 
springing from all the facts and relations of the 
case, is perfectly rational and credible in the estima- 
tion of a rightly-instructed mind. Rightly-instructed 
mind, we say, for a man may be mighty in ‘midden’ 
philosophy, and ignorant as a child in that great 
mother science of catholic and revealed theology, 
based on the grand design argument uttered by 
the Cosmos; on the wide testimony of universal 
history and tradition; and on that testimony of 
human nature to religion which is so inextinguish- 
able, that it drives the very atheist Positivists into 
that ineffably sad idolatry of Humanity itself.” 

Prof. Smyth has more art than Sir James 
Simpson. Midwifery runs itself against defi- 
nite knowledge, of which it knows nothing ; 
and so gets exposed with ease and certainty. 
Practical astronomy throws rolling phrases, 
which may mean anything; and therefore mean 
nothing. It assumes to judge which is the 
tightly instructed mind by reference to a great 
mother science of catholic and revealed theo- 
logy, based on—Bless us! no use in rattling it 
all over again. All this rolling stock is intended 
to be a synonyme for an indefinite something 
more than what is commonly called Revelation. 
And the something more is wanted because 
neither Testament will support the theory of 
inspired Pyramids. A nickname is given to the 
silly philosophy which cannot receive inspired 
pyramids: it is midden or dunghill philosophy. 
Prof. Smyth is not the first who has blundered 
on a compliment, intending the very reverse. 
The philosophy he despises is certainly a rich 
manure of thought; a portion of the crop may 
consist of weeds, but that is a result which 
human agriculture cannot avoid. He goes on 
to speak, in very just terms, of that strong ten- 
dency towards religion which drives Positivists 
to the worship of Humanity. Does he not see 
that this opens the very question which it con- 
cerns him to settle? Is Humanity the only 
aberration of religious temperament? The doc- 
ttine of Pyramidal Inspiration, whence is it, 
from Heaven, or of men? This is just the point. 
Eyen to those who allow it to be rational and 
credible, it yet remains to ask whether it be 
proved, And the only proof pretended is the 
difficulty which Prof. Smyth finds in tracing it 
to any but a superhuman origin. Could you 
have done it? No. Do you know any people 


| criticism. The periods of philosophy are the ancient 





in history who could have done it? No. Then 


conclusion follows. Even supposing we grant | 
all Prof. Smyth’s facts, there is an alternative | 
to superhuman assistance, namely, a people of | 
more wealth and knowledge than we know of, | 
who subsided, it may be, into the Egyptians | 
of the surviving hieroglyphics. And this is not | 
the only alternative. 

Be it as it may, the weapon of satire, effective 
against Sir J. Y. Simpson’s arithmetic, will | 
avail little against the wide world on the ques- 
sion of supernatural help in metrology. And | 
still less will be the use of petulantly assuming | 
and crowing upon an exclusive possession of | 
true theology. Philosophy, we have seen, may | 
well quarter the midden: we hope no opponent | 
will gain fora crest the midden-cocl: on pattens. 





On Aniline and its Derivatives: a Treatise upon the 
Manufacture of Aniline and Aniline Colours. | 
By M. Reimann, P.D. 7'o which is added in | 
an Appendix the Report on the Colouring Matters | 
derived from Coal Tar shown at the French | 
Exhibition, 1867. By Dr. Hofmann, M. M. G. | 
de Laire and Ch. Girard. The whole revised | 
and edited by William Crookes. (Longmans | 
& Co.) 

WE have given the whole of this long title for the 
purpose of showing how many minds and pens 
have been employed in the production of this very 
simple book. Dr. Reimann’s ‘Treatise’ consists 
of ninety-eight pages, and the ‘Report’ of fifty- 
eight. It is not at first evident upon what prin- 
ciple it has been thought advisable to give both 
‘Treatise ’ and ‘ Report.’ We are, however, told by 
the editcr that “a more appropriate addition to 
Dr. Reimann’s work could not well be imagined, 
for whilst the Exhibition Report includes several 
novel facts and recent improvements which are as 
yet known to few but the reporters themselves, 
Dr. Reimann’s work gives that explicit insight into 
the theeretical considerations and manufacturing 
operations which are required for a proper compre- 
hension of this important branch of technical che- 
mistry.” We are not persuaded, however, by this. 
We do not object to either the ‘Treatise’ or the 
‘Report’; but if the ‘appropriate addition ” was 
necessary, it appears to us the volume would have 
been increased in value, as well as size, if Dr. 
Hofmann’s very superior Report on the aniline dyes 
of the Exhibition of 1862 had also been appended. 
One great advantage would have been gained 
thereby. The history of the discovery of the aniline 
series would have been more satisfactorily given, 
and the name of Faraday introduced by Dr. Hof- 
mann in the 1862 Report, in connexion with the 
discovery of Benzole, would have adorned these 
pages. The first paragraph of Dr. Reimann’s 
‘ Treatise’ tells us that ‘‘ this substance (benzole) 
may be considered the basis of the aniline industry,” 
yet we cannot discover the name of him to whom 
we owe it within its pages. This volume is not one 
which admits of any critical examination by us. 
As a technical book it cannot fail to be useful, and 
those who may be interested in following out the 
transmutations of the refuse of our gas-works into 
the most brilliant and the most varied colours will 
be instructed by studying the theoretical consider- 
ations of the ‘Treatise,’ and reading the ample 
descriptions of the new colours which are given in 
the ‘ Report.’ 

The Progress of Philosophy in the Past and in the 
Future. By Samuel Tytler, LL.D. Second 
Edition, enlarged. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tris is an American book, showing that our 

cousins have their share of those summaries which 

swarm among ourselves. Dr. Tytler is a very 
great admirer of Hamilton, especially of his logic: 
on our side of the water we have passed from 
admiration to discrimination, and from eulogy to 


period, ending at the sixth century; the medieval 
period, ending with the capture of Constantinople ; 
the modern period, ending at the second quarter of 
our century; and the reactionary period, in which 
of course we are. We cannot say we coincide in 





the propriety of this division. 


the Chapter on Freedom in the Third Edition of 
his Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy. 
By Patrick Proctor Alexander, M.A. (Edin- 
burgh, Nimmo.) 
Mr. Mill has made what Mr. Alexander calls a 
gaol-delivery of his critics in the notes cited: and 
Mr. Alexander appeals against his sentence in 
the pages before us. We should have little to say 
if it were not for a curious chapter “ concerning 
Mr. Mill's nose.” Myr. Alexander, treating free- 
will, asked whether Mr. Mill, when he touches the 
left side of his nose, does. not feel that he could 
have willed to touch the right. Mr. Mill replies, 
with delicate irony, that Mr. Alexander’s question 
“reminds one of the asinus Buridani.” Mr. Alex- 
ander proceeds to argue the question, with the head- 
ing as above. The true answer is easy enough. A 
Member of Parliament has the two sides of his nose 
of different substances ; one of wax for his consti- 
tuents, the other of brass for his political opponents. 
Accordingly, he touches the naris cerea on the 
hustings, and the naris alenea in the House; and 
both without choice. As both the substances are 
flesh-coloured, and as candidates are always anxious 
to make wax pass for brass, the distinction is not 
so well known as it ought to be, and the eve ofa 
general election is a fit time to recall it to notice. 
But, in truth, had Mr. Alexander been well read, 
he would have doubted whether Mr. Mill’s rational 
liberty extended to touching his nose at all. Tris- 
tram’s father, Sterne informs us, touched his nose 
with his forefinger as soon as he began to pay more 
than the hundredth pound. Now Mr. Mill, like a 
true philosopher as he is, will not pay to be a slave 
—no, not one farthing: so that his finger is always 
a hundred pounds from either side of his nose. 


Bullettino di Bibliograflu ¢ dé Stovia delle Scienze 
Matematiche ¢ Fisiche. By B. Boncompagni. 
(Rome, Via Lata, 2114.) 

THREE numbers of this monthly journal are in our 

hands. Prince Balthasar Boncompagni, whose ener- 

getic pursuit of bibliography seems ever increasing, 
will make it an important organ both of the present 
and the future. The first number and part of the 
third are taken up with a very elaborate inquiry, 
by Signor Bertelli, into the writings of one of two 
men whom Roger Bacon calls the only perfect 
mathematicians he knows. This was Petrus de 

Maharn-Curia, or Maricourt, called Peregrinus. 

Research in our day is very wide and very minute ; 

needles are found by the score in haystacks, and 

are stuck side by side on paper, to the great satis- 
faction of those who know what trouble has been 
taken, though many look upon the result as what 
might be bought in the first shop, There are little 

things as well as great. There is an account of a 

magnetic telegraph, given in a work of mathe- 

matical recreations published in 1636. One magnet 
is to play upon another, and make it show letters, 
as now; but the intervening current of electricity 

is of course not introduced. The author thinks it a 

beautiful invention, but does not think there is in 

the world a magnet of sufficient force. He adds, 
that it would be a dangerous invention, on account 
of the impositions it would produce. Perhaps he 
was right for his own day: a censorship of the 
telegraph, and alteration of the messages by autho- 
rity, would very likely have been parts of the 
system. The Abbé Barthélemy, 136 years after, 
had the same project and the same fears. He 
thought it would lead to spying in war and politics ; 
but, said he, it would be very pleasant for friendly 
correspondence. Why not love-letters as well? 

Have any such things been transmitted ? 

A Treatise on the Action of the Vis Inertie in the 
Ocean. With Remarks on the Abstract Nature 
of the Forces of Vis Inertice and Gravitation, and 
a New Theory of the Tides. By Wm. Leighton 
Jordan. (Longmans & Co.) 

“ Gravitation and vis inertie are convertible terms 

as far as the movements of the ocean are concerned. 

An innate force of vis inertix, by virtue of 
which matter endeavours to maintain itself ina 
state of rest, is the cause of gravitation......” From 
the “ opposing action of astral and terrestrial gravi- 
tation there results the elaborate system of oceanic 
circulation.” ‘This force of vis inertiz is, in 
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fact, attraction proceeding from astral gravitation.” 
From these extracts the reader will judge whether 
to proceed further. Mr. Jordan speculates, not 
wisely, but too well. 





FINE ARTS 

Clouds; their Forms and Combinations. Illus- 

trated. By Elijah Walton. (Longmans & Co.) 
Mr. Walton tells us that his object in pre- 
paring this attractively illustrated work has 
been to assist students, who desire to represent | 
those forms and combinations of cloud which we 
so often see, to a better knowledge of what is 
beautiful in Nature and perfect in Art. He has 
seen with regret the blunders of the ancient 
and modern masters in this matter; and his 
remarks are sufficient, if we had not observed 
their truth for ourselves, to convince us that 
there is ample room—and, indeed, need—for 
such a work as our author proposed to himself, 
and for which, had he capacity to carry out his | 
intentions by literary means, we, and a host of | 
others, should have been thankful. “ What an | 
utter want of truth we see in many representa- 
tions of even the simplest forms of cloud. We 
have cumulus with rounded tops and bases to | 
match, made by one sweep of a paint-brush; | 
while the edges have been formed by the dash | 
of a brush so heavily laden with paint that a/ 
ridge of colour is left. This kind of thing is | 








intended for a representation of the form and | 


development of cumulus; but for indication of | 
the direction of the wind at the time, or the 
hour of the day, we look in vain.” 

Of Rubons, with truth which is painful to 
admit, Mr. Walton writes, that nearly all his | 
landscapes are destitute of light, and very im- | 
perfect in cloud-drawing. His cumulus is with- | 
out truth of character; his cirrus questionable. 
The combinations of natural cloud-form are 
ignored, and the time of the day utterly neg- 
lected in his skies. Worse than this, Rubens’s 
skies often contradict his views of the land, 
and his figures are commonly painted with 
in-door effects in out-door landscapes. Even | 
Turner—Mr. Ruskin must forgive us the auda- 
cious thought—is not unfrequently false. In 
fact, the defaults of landscape-painters are innu- 
merable, and discovery of their existence in- 
stantaneous by all who study their works from 
a meteorological point of view. These blunders 
ought not to exist; their removal is easy, and | 
ignorance of cloud-nature deprives the world of 
knowledge of that realm of inexhaustible beauty, | 
which fails not in abundance from day to 
day, and is the nearest approach to a universal 
gift in joyfulness. There is something comical 
in the simplicity with which Mr. Walton tells 
us, “It may be supposed by some that clouds 
in England are different in character from those 
formed in the tropics and elsewhere; but this 
is not the case. I have seen in England skies 
as rich and lovely in form and combination as 
any that can be seen abroad, with exactly the 
same class of clouds, in more or less perfect 
stages of development.” 

How far Mr. Walton is competent to unveil | 
the eyes of those who in millions live beneath 
the splendours and grandeurs of the air, and 
absolutely see them not with understanding 
or with love, is the question we have to answer 
for our readers. Before we attempt our reply, 
let it be written that the very effort of the 
author deserves gratitude. Although deficient | 
in both sympathetic and pathetic instinct, and, 
accordingly, never informing a landscape with | 
a poetic appeal, there are among artists few | 


altogether, so that among several scores of 
landscapes at the late Academy Exhibition 
our memories recall few which satisfy the 
student of skies. Eminent among these is 
the ‘Netley Moor’ of Mr. Mason. Mr. Linnell, 
always great in one order of meteoric effects, 
contributed a noble illustration; likewise 
Mr. Dawson. Mr. Inchbold, like Mr. Hook, 
has repeatedly succeeded to admiration with 
skies, although water is his happiest fortune. 
Messrs. H. Moore and Brett—the one sympa- 
thetic, the other not so—are genuine students, 
with differing degrees of knowledge and feeling, 
and those degrees counterchanged in each man’s 
mind with regard to that of the other. How 
much skill of this order has grown in practice 
need not be pointed out to the student who 
can remember how few painters of late times 
attended even to the rudiments of sky-know- 
ledge. 

In the illustrations is the charm of this 
book. These have been in the majority 
made on the Nile, and are all photographed 
from drawings. The author, in his text, de- 
scribes the conditions of vapour as defined 
in the atmosphere by various forms of cloud, 
but he does so in a confused manner, which 
is anything but comforting to those readers 
who may not be aware of the nature of those 
shapes, the nomenclature of meteorologists in 
respect to them, and the laws of perspective 
under which they become visible to us. Such 
a raw student as this book supposes in its 
reader is apt to be puzzled by the terms 
“cumulus,” “nimbus,” and “ stratus,” in which 
case Mr. Walton gives him no help. Such a 
student had better read Luke Howard’s old- 
fashioned ‘Essay on the Modifications of 
Clouds, and for a more satisfactory, because 
more thorough, exposition of the subject, Mr. 
Ruskin’s admirable chapters in the fifth volume 
of ‘Modern Painters.’ In order to fulfil the 
desire which our first lines indicated as that 


'which Mr. Walton proposed to himself in 
| writing this book, he would have done well 


to define each class of clouds, to have adopted 


| typical forms for each in illustration of the 


great aérial spectacles, ere he proceeded to 
deal with the more intricate portions of his 
theme. In thus doing he might not have pro- 
duced a showy book, but he certainly would 
have avoided puzzling the tyro and confusing 
the text. Nor is the text improved in lucidity 
by the introduction of quasi-brilliant descrip- 
tions of aérial scenery. For example :— 

‘On the evening of October 13th, I saw the 
mass of cirro-cumulus which is depicted in Fig. 84. 
as I gazed attentively upon it it took the most 
fantastic shapes. At one time it looked like a 
huge beast of monstrous form ; then out of it grew 
wings of exquisite plume-cirrus; then a head of 
the same; and at last it exactly resembled a flying 
monster. Before I left my seat it was utterly 
changed; all its wildness was gone, and all its 
plumes had vanished ; none of that golden mass of 
changing form remained, but where it had been 
was nothing but dull vacancy, while below dark 


, masses of cumulus rolled along on the evening 


breeze, as darkness spread her mantle over sea, 
land, and sky.” 

What the cirro-cumulus was like it would 
be hard to say, as poor Polonius found of that 
notorious example, in respect to which he 


| agreed with the Lord Hamlet, that it resembled 
a camel, a weasel, or a whale, and was “ very 


like a whale.” It was like a flying-dragon, what- 
ever that may resemble, we suppose, on looking 
at the drawing Mr. Walton gives us, or like 
the aplustre of a Roman war-galley. All these 


more competent than he to give us an insight | comparisons are idle, as Hamlet knew, and 
into the cloudy realms; and this is the rarer | quite unapt to the question, or the object, which 


power because, among living painters, some of | last should not be described by resemblances 
the better-skilled actually ignore the subject /at all, 





No account is rendered to the bewildered 
reader of this book of the forces which act upon 
clouds, the nature of their masses, the laws of 
their production and movement. Such deserj 
tions as the following are all very well, but do 
not help an ignoramus:—“T watched a storm 
come sweeping over the mountains, tearing and 
whirling the cumuli into fantastic plume-shapes, 
and covering the whole landscape with a sombre 
hue. The sky was full of commotion and masses 
of changing cumuli were doing battle in the 
darkness to keep their own shape, but all in 
vain.” Now, Mr. Walton knows as well as we 
do that the said cumuli were doing nothing of 
the sort, but that the change of form here indi- 
cated referred to the passing of vapour from 
one state to another, in the course of which it 
passed from form to form. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


THE third edition of the Catalogue of the Leeds 
Exhibition has been published, with manifest im. 
provements. This Catalogue is similar in most 
respects to that of the Art-Treasures Exhibition 
at Manchester, but it lacks one very important 
characteristic of that excellent specimen of its 
class. This defect appears in the absence, in the 
biographical notices of painters, of reference-num. 
bers to the pictures which are ascribed in the 
galleries to various artists. In fact, the Catalogue 
wants an index, by means of which one can refer 
to all the alleged productions of any painter. As 
the works of each man are not grouped on the 
walls or in the Catalogue, the student must search 
each section of the list before he can be sure he 
knows all that can be learnt at the Exhibition of 
any painter. The short biographical notices are 
of such little value when compared with the index 
desired, that we confess our surprise the latter did 
not appear in the first edition of the Catalogue, 
We trust the work will be completed forthwith. 


We have received from Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall a capital treatise on ‘The Principles of the 
Science of Colour, concisely stated to promote 
their Useful Application in the Decorative Arts,’ 
by William Benson, architect. Mr. Benson recom- 
mends the use of the prism as indispensable to 
those who wish to judge of colour correctly, and 
refers to the method long ago devised by Lambert 
for finding intermediate colours by the aid of a 
slip of polished glass—an easy way to discover 
the true mean. Also, among the branches of his 
subject, to which Mr. Benson refers with unusual 
perspicacity, is a definition of the natures and 
qualities of the secondary colours. Besides these 
matters, the student will find a new and very 
satisfactory system of colour proposed, which com- 
plies with the theory of the three elementary 
colour-sensations. The serviceableness of this plan, 
which follows a suggestion of Sir John Herschel 
in his ‘Treatise on Light,’ will commend itself to 
artists and decorators who may desire to bring the 
resources of science to the aid of their studies. 
To these we commend the volume before us as 
at once scientific and artistic in its treatment and 
bearings. It is the most valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the subject which has appeared 
for a very long time, and will receive the applause 
it well deserves. The author announces for early 
publication a work on Colour Lore, to recount the 
principal theories, observations and discoveries 
that have been made about colours, from the 
earliest ages to the present time, and to discuss 
some points which have been imperfectly mas 
tered. If Mr. Benson fulfils in the new work the 
promise of that which is now before us, he will 
be a very fortunate man, to whom the world of 
students will owe a great obligation. Even general 
readers may find in such a book as that which 
is announced an enormous mass of curious know- 
ledge. 


One of the most striking examples of the ut 
fitness of Classic architecture for modern uses 
just been reported by the Lancet Commissioners, 
with regard to the guard-house, or barracks, at 
Buckingham Palace, This Palace is called Classic 
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——SSSSS ct oe ~ es , : y ee he 
lect in its style; but we believe it is a tolerable repre- | and of showing us the springs of action as well | omissions or mistranslations of small particles, 
ered sentation of Italian design in many respects. The | as telling us distinctly where they lie. We | which are often necessary to the sense. Thus, 
Upon ost deserted Palace is, of course, magnificent, | almost think that another touch would have | when the Regent proposes to write a detailed 
WS of ff ithough one of its pee enue. = “- made the difference. The analysis is so perfect | report of the riots in order that the King may 
ak ness, not unlike = — =e nag aon The that the power of giving life must follow. It | not suspect her of wishing to conceal more from 
re Oo ff the ee Po pane pete tee is not till we examine the play with some close- | him than she has done already, Mr. Coleridge 
real ane fe The gues heel om is well ventilated, | 2¢88 that we see how and where Goethe has | merely says, “lest the King think we wish to 
apes, bat the barrack-room, which is 70 feet long, is | failedas a dramatist. We then find that instead | keep something in the bac ground.” In the 
mbes without windows at the sides or ends, because, for- of a whole, we have a succession of studies. | next page he makes the — secretary 
er sooth, such apertures do not suit external columns. The elements of a magnificent drama are before | talk of a crowd of people spreading past Menin, 
x on In the ceiling are two small cupolas, with lanterns. | us. Looking at them long and lovingly, the | Comines, Verviers, Lille, when it should be 
7 me Stinking dust-bins and filthy latrines are elements author has seen them move and breathe, as| spreading over those towns. Egmont’s words 
ae of these back regions of Her Majesty’s London | in the twilight stillness of his studio Gibson | on giving up his sword are weakly and not 
wal residence. No wonder such housekeeping as this | thought his tinted Venus realized the fable of correctly rendered: “It has far oftener been 
8 disgusts the soldiers. “The comforts of .: men | Pygmalion. But with the daylight, and by the | unsheathed in the King’s cause than my own 
fr » have been — — to a effect, "| side of real life, they are shadows once more. | life.” We can hardly think it in keeping with 
a and, let us add, sacrificed In vam ; for a more’! At best their animation is a partial one. So | the character of a tradesman of Brussels to 
ich it miserable design than that of Buckingham Palace | 1.1.5 4s they are in our company they seem to make him use such a word as the “Iconoclasts,” 
is not to be seen even among the Classic and quasi- A f Y thi ' — i ey heveey Aye d Goeth ‘nly has Bilder-stii ’ 
Classic edifices of London. “Windows are not con- | Want for nothing ; ut then each scene is a | an oethe certainly has Builder-stuirmer — 
gstent with Classic columns and stately temples ; preliminary to the expected drama. The persons | image-breakers. Perhaps the place where Mr. 
the soldiers must, therefore, be made to go with- | are brought on separately, so that we may know Coleridge has least succeeded is in the Regent’s 
Leeds out” those objectionable elements of architectural | them apart when they mix together; and they | description of the hollow-eyed Alva. Yet the 
st im- design. never mix together. In this respect the inter- general merits of the translation more than 
most With regard to Mr. E. M. Barry’s design for the | View between Egmont and Alva, which has | atone for slight negligences or ignorances. 
bition proposed National Gallery, and others of that class | some of the finest dramatic touches in it, is a ~ 
ortant which may be accepted with reference to and under | significant of the whole play. The appearance : 
of its the sole representations which appear in the so-called | of the Duke is meant to be decisive. We hear ee 
n the “perspective ” drawings made by architects incom-| a good deal about him beforehand. We are The Anglican Hymn-Book, edited by the Rev. 
— peting, it has been suggested, with great justice and | told afterwards that he has always nourished | B.C. Singleton and E. G. Monk (Novello & Co.). 
n the force, that they should be revised by means of draw- | 4 deadly spite against Egmont. The picture of —We do not remember to have seen a more care- 
logue ings given from ascertainable points of view. No- : gee me : fully or admirably compiled collection of hymns 
a gs gh Alva watching from the window the arrival : : : ; 
er thing, in fact, we are bound to say, can be more olf hie vishlon. ond camatinn the vere Sectabens than this. The 333 included in the book are quite 
r. Ag unfortunate than the practice of our judges in|. th which E peers tl h ry PS | sufficient to ensure variety, while the number is 
n the accepting “‘ perspectives ” showing buildings as they | W102 Wich Egmont enters the house as SO MANY | not so large as to necessitate the insertion of any 
earch may be hoped to appear from unknown points of steps into the grave, is worth a whole history. | mediocre effusions. A few original tunes by the 
ire he view. These points of view are often impossible to Yet, after all, the scene is comparatively tame. editor, as well as by able musicians like Mr. Mac- 
ion of the persons whose eyes are to be gratified by the The two men expound their views with | farren and Mr. Henry Smart, give a new interest 
S are vision of great and costly buildings. Mr. Barry's | much truth to life and nature. Then the guards | to the publication; but the great majority of the 
index drawing is reported to show the National Gallery | draw round the doorway, and_ the retiring | hymns have been selected with singular care 
er did as it may appear from twenty feet above the ground, | Egmont is suddenly overpowered. In all this and discretion from the very numerous repertories 
ogue, with Morley’s Hotel swept from the face of the | there is no lack of opportunity, but it has been | formed for the use of our various cathedrals and 
th. earth. The scale of these “ perspectives,” as is too neglected. The same is the case throughout the | churches. Immense toil of a most ungrateful cha- 
an & commonly the case in such works, appears to us play. The shooting-match with which it opens | racter must have been undergone before such hete- 
of the entirely false, on account of the reduced size of the +s excellent in itself: and if it were fased with | 7°S°°o™ materials could have been moulded into 
mote figures. If ‘‘ perspectives” are needful for unpro- th cine of he 6 bidet oak + the ton | shape and order. It is well that so much trouble 
Arts,’ fessional eyes, they ought to be absolutely truthful; th ewe hich " ee see Dye oe has not been thrown away. The book is of such a 
com no lying of scales, no impracticable points of view, | Oer Scenes we 2s h P i — appear Were | size that each hymn occupies just one page; the 
le to should be tolerated. It is due to ignorance of these also fused toget er, we shou d not ave too much | musical notes are unusually large and clear, and 
, and facts that so many of our public buildings which of the Chorus. As It 1s, we have in one long | the text is printed in equally distinct type. 
mbert looked well on paper turn out so woefully differ- | scene their intention of being true to Egmont, The Temple Church Choral Service, edited by 
of a ent when wrought in stone. Those who remem-| and in another their attempt to carry it out;| %, J, Hopkins (Metzler & Co.).—The experienced 
cover ber the unexpected appearance of the roof of the | in one scene the signs of their defection, and | and capable organist of the Temple Church has 
of his Bourse, Paris, when the building is seen from a | in another the defection consummated. So we | here produced a work which will be of service not 
usual short distance, after it has been examined from | have two dialogues between Margaret of Parma | only to the choir and congregation of the church 
} and near at hand, will appreciate the point to which | and her Secretary, and in both there is a good | in which he officiates, but to a vast number of other 
these we refer. deal of talk about what has been done or what | ecclesiastical establishments. The book contains 
vay is doing. Margaret talks about what she means | the music to the order of morning and evening 
= MUSIC AND THE DRAMA to say to Egmont and Orange at an approach- | Prayer, with the responsorial portions harmonized 
— te ing interview. Egmont and Orange talk about | 2 two ways—the ferial responses being followed by 
ee Egmont: a Tragedy. By Goethe. Translated | the interview they have had with Margaret of | Zallis’s “festival responses” to his Litany, a selec- 
rschel by Artk Duke Coleridge, M.A. With| p. ’ : : tion of chants for the daily psalms and canticles, 
elf to y Arthur Duke Uoleridge, M.A. ith | Parma. Alva’s servants talk about the effect | 5.4 the tunes to the metrical psalms and hymns 
g the Entr’actes and Songs by Beethoven, and an | their master’s coming has had upon Egmont | gs used in the Temple Church P Th Ni ye d 
: 1. Dp ‘). ; ple Church. e Nicene Cree 
udies. Illustration by J. E. Millais, R.A. (Chap-| and the other nobles. A great dramatist would | of John Marbeck,—who may be called the father 
us ag man & Hall.) have shown us all this,—the bearing of the of the English Service, his ‘‘ Booke of Common 
t and Mr. Coleridge has had the happy idea of asso- | nobles, the interview between them and the | Prayer noted” having followed, at the interval of 
on to ciating several great names with that of the | Regent; and a dramatist who valued surprises | a year only, the publication, in 1549, of Edward the 
eared great German poet. A frontispiece by Mr.| would have let the arrest of Egmont come as | Sixth’s first prayer book,—is added in an Appendix. 
lause Millais, the Egmont music of Beethoven, ar-| suddenly upon us as it does upon its victim, | There can be no doubt about Mr. Hopkins’s quali- 
re ranged from the full score, and Schubert’s | instead of showing us all the preparations and | fications fora task which he seems to have executed 
< : ‘Freudvoll und Leidvoll, combine with Mr. | making us accomplices with Alva. — ~——. y= par Ae Bg Noe ete tr 
“~ Coleridge’s own faithful and tasteful translation | We have said already that Mr. Coleridge's | 900 "EN" re eedien te cael eden te es 
cuss to make the book welcome. There are many | translation is good; but there are many little 8 vf niger oc 
me points in ‘Egmont’ which make it, if not, as | faults in it. Some of them strike us as the : gia 
k the some say, one of Goethe's greatest works, at all | result of carelessness; others show an attempt | 7%ou wilt keep him in perfect peace, a full Anthem, 
» will events one which is most characteristic. In| to infuse new spirit by departing from the by > 8. er sage yo Bag woe » 
ld of none of his other writings is his skillin analytic | exact words of the original. As an instance of | USU®"'Y 00¢ specimen of tle ariihems producee a 
. : F such multitude every year by the active organists 
neral anatomy so clearly shown, and in none does this} the latter fault, we may mention the account | .4, omciate in our innumerable churches. Without 
vhich skill more nearly approach dramatic power. | of the battle of Gravelines. “Forward! was our making any claim to special originality, the author 
owe Taking the character of Egmont as the centre | word: shoot and slash,” does not give either may boast that he does credit to bis profession. 
of a national movement, and portraying this | the meaning or the force of “ wir drangten und | He writes with the cultivated ease of a trained 
2 ul character not only directly, but by the aid of | schossen und hieben,” as it leaves out of sight | musician, and gives proof that he has studied 
8 has double and triple reflections, Goethe has just | the obstinate, long-continued struggle, and sub- | attentively the genuine character of our Protestant 
pe stopped short of making the character not only | stitutes a mere melo-dramatic dash. Under the | English music. The Anthem opens and closes in 
oi the centre, but the motive power of the drama, | head of carelessness we should class the many | the key of D, and it includes an adagio movement 
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in F sharp that is full of true devotional feeling. 
The concluding allegro is built upon a rather com- 
monplace theme, but it is well treated; and the 
chief fault we have to find with the anthem is, 
that it is written in too free a style for Anglican 
church music. Composers cannot commit a greater 
blunder than that of making an effect at the 
expense of the character of the music which they 
have set themselves to write. There is, however, 
much good in Mr. Jekyll’s Anthem, and we can 
commend it to church choirs. 

O, the sweet contentment, and My little charmer, | 
songs, by H. Phillips (Ollivier & Co.).—The quaint | 
verses from Isaac Walton, ‘0, the sweet content- | 
ment,’ have been set by Mr. Henry Phillips in a | 
fashion which is evidently intended to recall the | 
style of our old English melodies ; while the second | 
song quoted, in which glaring instances of wrong | 
accent are not wanting, aims at nothing higher | 
than the manner of a modern ballad, 'T'o say sooth, 
the once famous basso does not, as a composer, 
come up to his amply justified celebrity in his old 
calling of a vocalist. He has also arranged a | 
curious old song, The Farmer's Daughter of Berk- | 
shire (Ollivier & Co.), which dates from the six- 
teenth century, and which on that account has a | 
certain interest for lovers of old English music. | 

Exeter Hall, July.—So long as the feeling is 
wide-spread in England that there is a distinctly- 
marked difference between Sunday music and 
every-day music, so long will there be a many- | 
headed public for such a publication as this. The 
periodical is expressly fitted for the large class of 
middle-class people who like to have what they 
call “ a little sacred music ” on a Sunday evening, | 
and who allow of none other on that day. These 
people come into the same category as those con- 
scientious and inconsistent individuals who will 
not scruple to attend a concert given in a theatre 
at which selections from various operas are per- 
formed, but whom nothing could induce to be 
present at a regular performance of the same music 
sung with its proper accessories of scenery and 
costume. So with Lxeter Hall. There may not be 
a vestige of devotional feeling in a song, but if it 
be only written to sacred or serious words, the 
consumers are satisfied. The number of Lveter | 
Hall now before us contains a so-called “ medi- 
tation for piano”—The Sabbath Eve—by Mr. H. | 
Parker, which might just as well have been called 
Wednesday Afternoon or Thursday Morn. It is 
simply a weak piece after the manner of the ‘ Lieder 
ohne Worte’ which Mendelssohn invented, and 
which he never would have invented could he have | 
seen what his imitators would do. In like manner, 
a “sacred song,” by Mr. W. F. Taylor—‘ Holy 
Spirit’—is essentially operatic both in theme and | 
in harmony. The famous chorus from Rossini’s 
opera, ‘ Mosé in Egitto,’ arranged for harmonium | 
by Mr. Louis Engel, is admitted into Zveter Hall 
because it is called a prayer. The best thing in | 
this July number is a recitative and air, ‘Joy 
cometh in the Morning,’ by Mr. John Hullah, | 
which, although it is both commonplace and crude, | 
has at least the merit of being set in a serious 
strain. 

Part Music, edited by J. Hullah—Sacred Series | 
(Longmans & Co.)—is published both in score and | 
in separate vocal parts, and, being carefully com- 
piled, will be really useful to choirs. 

Watts’s Psalms and Hymns and The Choral 
Cyclopedia, both arranged by J. Brabham (Pit- | 
man), are marvels of cheapness, each penny number | 
containing sixteen pages of well-printed music. | 

| 
| 





| 





AsTLEY’s.—When the world laughs at Mr. 
Disraeli’s tragedy, a sense of retributive justice is 
experienced. Mr. Disraeli has often treated with 
levity what the world thinks worthy of respect. 
The world now retorts, and treats with levity what | 
there is every reason to suppose that Mr. Disraeli 
thinks worthy of respect. Mr. Disraeli’s literary 
works appear to some people the weak point in his 
armour. At the present moment, society reads 
‘ Vivian Grey’ and ‘Contarini Fleming’ for the 
purpose of either laughing at them or of extracting 
from them illustrations of the subsequent career of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the author. When, for the re-opening of Astley’s 
Theatre, on Saturday evening, a performance of 
Mr. Disraeli’s previously unacted play of ‘ Alar- 
cos’ was announced, an audience came prepared 
to laugh, and went away not disappointed. Yet 
in this matter destiny appears a little cruel 
and unjust to Mr. Disraeli. ‘Alarcos’ is by no 
means a bad play. A score worse tragedies have 
attained a certain popularity within the memory 
of living playgoers. Crude it is, and deficient in 
poetry of any high order, and in passion. Yet it is 
dramatic in treatment, and in the hands of a com- 
petent adapter might easily be rendered fit for 
successful representation. Its faults are those of 
most plays of the epoch at which it was written; 
prominent among them being stiltedness of language 
and a too frequent recurrence of prosy and long- 
winded dialogue. Yet, judging by the manner in 
which the original ballad has been treated, Mr. 
Disraeli has real dramatic capacity, which only 
requires a knowledge of the exigencies of the stage 
to become available. Such alterations as he has 
made in the ballad are judicious, having for object 
either the elevation of the character of the heroine, 
or the rendering more powerful and dramatic the 
catastrophe of the play. 

Alareos is a Castilian nobleman, whose many 
gifts have attracted the eye of Solisa, daughter of 
the King of Castile. Aftersome love-making, Alar- 
cos is banished, in consequence of the jealousy of 
the Queen, who also has been conquered by his 
beauty and his reputation for bravery. During his 
exile Alarcos marries. Summoned again to Burgos, 
the Queen being dead, he returns with Florimonde, 
his wife, to find Solisa constant beyond his ex- 
pectations. Solisa reproaches him bitterly with his 
falsehood, but still holds out to him soliciting arms. 
She persuades the King to make intercession with 
him in her behalf. Stimulated by royal suggestions, 
Alarcos determines to kill his wife. He vainly 
urges one Oran, a Moor, who owes -him a debt of 
gratitude, to become the executioner of his sentence. 
So constant is the Moor in his refusal that, when 
no other means of escape are left him, he commits 
suicide, This death does not turn Alarcos from his 
purpose, but only induces him to slay Florimonde 
himself. The murder is done in a room immediately 
adjoining the stage. A death-cry tells when the 
action is committed. Alarcos re-enters. The 
moment after a messenger arrives to tell him his 
crime is barren, the Infanta having been killed by 
lightning. Alarcos makes a despairing speech, and 
kills himself. 

From this slight outline it may be seen that the 
story is not void of dignity or the elements of 
tragic terror. The most important deviation from 
the plot of the original ballad is, that while in it 
the seduction of the Infanta precedes the banish- 


; ment of Alarcos, in the play her character is pre- 


served stainless. The death of the Infanta and that 
of Alarcos follow in the play more closely upon the 
murder than in the original. None of the characters 
have any great originality. Alarcos, the King, 
Solisa and Florimonde are tolerably familiar types 
In modern tragedy. In Alarcos, Mr. Disraeli has 
endeavoured to depict the turbulent noble of the 
thirteenth century. He has not succeeded. Ad- 
dressing his wife, Alarcos says— 
Ah, Florimonde, thou art too pure; 

Unsoiled in the rough and miry paths 

Of this same trampling world ; unskilled in heats 

Of fierce and emulous spirits. There’s a rapture 

In the strife of factions, that a woman’s so 

Can never reach. Men smiled on me to-day 

Would gladly dig my grave; and yet I smile 

And gave them coin as ready as their own, 

And not less base. 







These words belong, however, to Vivian Grey 
rather than a Spanish grandee. The strife of fac- 
tions has its arena in St. Stephen’s, and the coin is 
such as Mr. Disraeli can still dispense. 

What alterations have been made by the adapter 
of this play for the stage are, except where they 
consist of simple excision of dialogue, all for the 
worse. They confuse the action instead of simplify- 
ing it. One scene is transferred from the second 
act to the first. The result of this is, that Sidonia, 
one of the characters, avows his love for Flori- 
monde, whom he meets as a stranger in a following 


scene, Solisa’s death by lightning in sight of the ' 
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audience is a clumsy and unpleasant contrivanee 
The acting was wretched. Miss Agnes Cameron, 
the manageress of the theatre, played Solisa, a part 
for which she has not a qualification. Mr, Brandon 
Ellis, as Oran, ranted in approved transpontine 
style, and received a transpontine greeting from 
the gallery. Mr. Charles Verner gave a series of 
admirable imitations of Mr. Phelps, singling out 
with commendable ingenuity the more notorious 
defects of his model. One part only was well acted 
Miss Marian, who played Florimonde, is a good 
actress. So supericr was she to those around hep 
that she recalled Juliet: 


So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows shows. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


THE Festival of the Three Choirs, to be held this 
year at Gloucester, is announced to open on Tues. 
day, the 8th of September. The programme is not 
satisfactory. On the first day are to be given 
“selections” from Haydn’s ‘Creation’ and from 
S. Wesley’s ‘111th Psalm’; and on Thursday, 
“selections” from Spohr’s ‘Calvary,’ from Schach- 
ner’s ‘Israel’s Return from Babylon, and from 
Handel’s ‘Samson.’ This giving of “ selections” 
is a retrograde movement on the part of the con- 
ductor, or stewards, or of those who may be respon. 
sible for the framing of the programmes. The more 
important features of the evening concerts will 
consist of Beethoven’s c minor and Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Reformation’ Symphonies and the ‘ Fingalshihle 
Overture,’ to neither of which is the place of honour 
accorded. The only comparative novelty in the 
entire Festival is the ‘ Calvary’ selection. 

The Orchestral Union, of which Alfred Mellon 
used to be the conductor, is being reorganized, it 
seems, under the management of Mr. F. Kingsbury, 
The band will include Messrs. Carrodus, Vioiti 
Collins, Barret, Harper, Reynolds, Hughes, be- 
sides many other able players; and after perform. 
ing at Brighton the “ Union ” will make a tour in 
the provinces. 

The final Crystal Palace Concert of the season 
took place on Saturday last for the benefit of Herr 
Manns, whose value, however, is better proved at 
the Winter Orchestral Concerts than at these 
summer operatic entertainments. 


The failure—the utter failure, from an artistic 
point of view—of the hotch-potch entertainment 
given last week for the “ benefit ” of Mr. Harrison 
brings home to the mind the demoralizing effects 
of all such pseudo-charitable exhibitions. Charity, 
thus misplaced, is directly opposed to Mercy ; it 
blesseth neither “him that gives” nor “ him that 
takes.” The public who paid for an unsatisfactory 
entertainment could not be gratified, and the actors 
and singers who gave their services could not be 
satisfied either with the arrangements made for 
them or with the pitiful product of their ill-spent 
energy. Nor could the history of the evening, if 
it reached Mr. Harrison’s ears, have brought much 
consolation to his sick bed. The plain fact is, that 
these ‘‘ benefits” are elaborate expedients for ex- 
torting money out of the pockets of the “ poor and 
needy” for the self-glorification of the rich and in- 
fluential. Great pressure is put upon the singer to 
induce him to assist a brother artiste; and the gen- 
tlemen who make this appeal ignore or overlook 
the fact that they are begging for an alms which 
they themselves hesitate to give; they forget that 
a singer’s time has an actual money value. To ask 
Signor Mario, for instance, to’ sing, is, in fact, to 
ask him for the price he charges for singing. It 
may be said, that it is easy enough to sing a song. 
And it is also easy for a dentist to extract a tooth, 
for a painter to draw a sketch, for a watchmaker 
to make a watch, and for a millionnaire to spend a 
day’s income. But the Committee who expect an 
actor to sacrifice an evening’s salary would shrink 
from asking a rich man to make them a present of 
an evening’s revenue. We cannot look upon the 
members of the Committee as real benefactors, 
however gocd their intentions may be, for their 
guineas are, in fact, the payment for the publicity 
given to their names. From the point of view of 
Art, benefit entertainments are almost always un- 
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worthy : that given for Mr. Harrison was a signal 
example. The miscellaneous concert was, in some 
ts, beneath contempt: utterly incompetent 

‘ers were allowed to come forward, and the 
qrehestral accompaniments would have disgraced 
the commonest music-halls, If the members of the 
Committee and other friends and well-wishers had 
made up a purse, it would have been far better for 
Art, and for all concerned. 

The Eisteddfod has been held this year at 
Ruthin, and the solemnities which Welshmen 
hold, or pretend to hold, sacred, but which we 
English look upon as childish, began on Tues- 
day last. All that Sir W. W. Wynn could say 
in favour of the Eisteddfod over which he was 
presiding was, that “he looked upon it as a harm- 
jess way of amusing the people”; while the noto- 
rious “ Talhaiarn,” in eulogizing these national 
celebrations, asked, ‘‘ which was the more likely 
toinspire mankind ?—the poetry and sentiment of 
4 Welsh Eisteddfod, or an English horse-race, with 
its attendant evils of betting, gambling and cheat- 
ing!” Welsh bards seem to have a logic of their 
own. For ourselves, we cannot understand how 
the immoralities of an English racecourse can jus- 
tify the absurdities of a Welsh Eisteddfod. In the 
musical competition, Mr. John Hullah acted as 
judge. 

It seems that Mr. Howard Glover is getting up 
in America the monster concerts which brought 
him into notoriety in Europe. In the cast of his 
operetta ‘Once too Often’ we recognize the name 
ofa gentleman, Mr. Arthur Mathison, who dis- 
played much talent when here, both as singer and 
witer. Prominent in Mr. Glover’s programme 
appeared Beethoven’s pastoral Symphony, ‘ with 
dance and pantomimic illustrations by Costa, per- 
fumed by Jarrett and Palmer’s Parisienne ballet 
troupe ; scene by the Rivulet: Phillis and Corydon 
—Midlle. Sohlke and M. van Hamme.” The New 
York paper from which we quote observes, “As a 
ft finale to all this, a monster concert is offered.” 
Our American cousins will not, we fear, receive a 
high opinion of our musical taste from such claptrap 
exhibitions. 

The American newspapers state that Mdlle. 
Nilsson will accompany Mr. Mapleson’s troupe to 
New York. This is impossible, as the lady ‘is 
agaged at the French Opera until her time comes 
fr returning to London. She and M. Faure are 
both announced to reappear in ‘Hamlet’ on 
Friday, the 7th of August. 

The Lyceum Theatre will open on the 23rd of 
August, when Mr. Fairclough, an American actor, 
appears as Hamlet. Other Shakspearean perform- 
auces are contemplated. Subsequently a play by 
lord Lytton is to be performed. With a view to 
the production of this negotiations have been com- 
uenced with Mrs. Herman Vezin. 

The company recently performing at the Hol- 
born, with some additions, including Mr. Addison 
snd Miss Josephine Fiddes, appear in Mr. Halliday’s 
drama of ‘ Daddy Gray,’ on Monday next, at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool. 

Shakspeare’s ‘Cymbeline’ was produced on 
Tuesday evening at the Haymarket, Miss Bouverie, 
whose début as Constance was mentioned in a 
reent number of the Atheneum, appearing as 
Imogen. 

Italian newspapers state that Adelaide Ristori 
snow in Genoa. 

_The death is reported, from Bielefeld, of Marie 
(ravelli, sister of the more famous singer, Sophie 
Cruvelli, now the Baronne Vigier. 

M. Amédée Rolland, a well-known French 
dramatist, is dead. Though he scarcely fulfilled 
thepromise of his youth, he was still a man of some 
tote. His earlier plays, produced chiefly at the 
Qdéon, attracted much attention to him, and his 
frst volume of poems, ‘ Au fond du Verre,’ showed 
te poetic capacity. ‘Le Marchand malgré Lui,’ 
afive-aet. comedy in verse, written in conjunction 
with M. Jean du Boys, was his first dramatic 
production. It was followed by ‘ Le Parvenu’ and 
‘L’Usurier du Village,’ two clever plays which 
bad a great-success ; ‘ Les Vacances du Docteur,’a 
prose comedy, of which he was sole author; and 
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‘Le Mariage de Vadé.’ With the appearance of 
the last-named piece the author’s fame attained 
its climax. When he quitted the Odéon fortune 
deserted him. ‘ Cadet-Roussel,’ ‘Les Marion- 
nettes de 1’ Amour,’ ‘Les Rivales,’ and ‘ Nos 
Ancétres’ were all unsuccessful ; and ‘ Les Chan- 
teurs Ambulants’ was hissed from the stage. In 
conjunction with MM. Carjat and Charles Battaile, 
M. Roland established the journal Diogéne. 


Not a single novelty was produced at any 
Parisian theatre during the past week. The suc- 
cessful début at the Palais Royal of a Malle. 
Blanche d’Autigny is the only theatrical event to 
chronicle. This young lady, who appeared under 
very influential patronage, played in the once- 
notorious ‘Mémoires de Mimi-Bamboche’ of 
MM. Eugtne Grangé and Lambert Thiboust. 


It is said that the first three representations of 
Wagner's ‘ Meistersiinger von Niirnberg’ at Munich 
brought in the sum of 7,000 florins, and that the 
King of Bavaria has commissioned Herr Pixis to 
execute paintings in illustration of the new opera, 
as he has already done in the case of ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ 
‘ Lohengrin’ and ‘Tristan.’ 

The Revue et Gazette Musicale states that 
Malle. Patti has renewed for two years the engage- 
ment which she is to fulfil in St. Petersburg in 
January next. According to the same authority, 
there is great activity just now among Italian 
opera-composers. Lauro Rossi has written an opera 
entitled ‘Gli Artisti alla fiera,’ the book being by 
Ghislanzoni, and this is to be soon brought out at 
Turin.—F. Marchetti has completed a ‘Ruy Blas,’ 
of which Carlo d’ Ormeville has written the libretto ; 
Gaetano Braga is treating the same subject ; Arrigo 
Boito is finishing a ‘Nerone’; an opera styled 
‘Ildegonda’ is to be produced at Florence, 
and Dall’ Argine is working at a‘ Barbiere.’ If 
the subject of this last-named be Beaumarchais’ 
immortal comedy, Signor Dall’ Argine must be a 
bold man. It is true that Rossini eclipsed Paisiello, 
but who shall eclipse Rossini? 

The pleasant Badorte of Germany and Belgium 
—very pleasant even when very naughty—are now 
arresting the flight of all the singing-birds on the 
wing. At Homburg, Mdlle. Artét is said to be 
delighting her audiences in Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ and 
in Donizetti’s ‘ Daughter of the Regiment’; and the 
first concert of the season was given the other day 
at Spa, the programme being headed by the Prince 
of Saxe Coburg’s Overture to ‘ Santa Chiara.’ 
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Gothic Vaulting, and Barry the Painter.—In 
the quotation sent you by “H. M. W.,” p. 123, 
I neither find the least glimmer of Samuel Ware’s 
discovery, that the vaulting was the whole motive 
and soul of every real Gothic building, nor the least 
appreciation of any part of Gothic architecture. 
Not only does Barry seem to have swallowed as 
gospel the fashionable pedantry of his day, that the 
‘examples of the ancients” (Romans) were some- 
thing admirable, and Gothic a corruption thereof, 
but the equally absurd notion, not even yet extinct, 
that the problem the latter presented was to find 
“why the pointed arch came to be introduced ”— 
a figure that no one could learn the first proposi- 
tion of Euclid without drawing, and which, as the 
easiest to build, either in horizontal or radiated 
arches, might be guessed to have preceded round 
ones, even did not the oldest arches remaining both 
in Greece and Italy witness this. Bat the ceilings, 
as Barry describes them, at Adrian’s Villa—mere 
square domes, or what the French call avs en cloitre 
—were not only more contrary to Gothic principle 
than were Roman works in general (since that prin- 
ciple was to concentrate the load on few places and 
admit of windows as high as the vaulting’s crown, 
while these spread the load round the whole room 
and admit no opening higher than their springing), 
but how a painter’s eye could find any part of 
them ‘exactly the same form as the Gothic arch” is 
astonishing. Each piece of ceiling is bounded, he 
says, by two full quadrants,—which no pointed 
arch:can:be,—and, if developed in plano, gives two 
lines of sines, quite unlike any built arch, while the 








elevation is a half-ellipse, and the plan a mere 
triangle. But more, his notion, still the vulgar one, 
that the use of pointed arches ever led to Gothic 
architecture, or had any tendency thereto, is, I 
maintain, inconsistent with Ware’s and mine, or 
as I may call it, the now accepted theory, since it 
is also that of the first living architectural author, 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, and no other remains in the 
field. “H. M. W.” cannot have understood our 
position, which is, that the exactly right or reason- 
able working out of vaulted buildings (but never of 
unvaulted) did, would, and must anywhere lead to 
the entire Gothic system, and no other. So that in 
any world, with or without ‘‘ works of the ancients,” 
the sole essentials to the rise of complete Gothic 
are these two, a class of buildings designed to be 
vaulted and a true architect. The real problem 
presented, then, by that wondrous upgrowth in a 
single century, between 1150 and 1250, and in many 
countriesat once, though independently, for by differ- 
ent steps in each, of a noble and true architecture, 
a thing Europe had not then seen for ages and ages, 
—the problem is double ; what led men to build 
durably and nobly (as the vaultings imply), and 
what drove designers to become, instead of mere 
decorators, veritable architects, a sort of men 
then extinct, as far as we know, since perhaps the 
Greco-Persian wars? As I am not satisfied with 
M. Viollet-le-Duc’s, the only extant theory as to 
these deeper causes, I will state my present one. 
The driving of designers to be architects I now 
attribute mainly to the preaching of that great man, 
St. Bernard of Citeaux, against the fantastic or 
wild adornments of the Romanesque cloisters and 
other buildings. The Cistercians, after their reform 
by him, were the admitted originators of Gothic, 
though their rules read like those of the early 
Quakers ; and, however paradoxical this may look, 
I believe the very spirit that four centuries later 
substituted the cheap and nasty Friends’ meeting- 
house for the ‘“steeple-house,” did with different 
accompaniments lead the Cistercians (who also at 
first interdicted steeples, oddly enough) to all the 
glories of the great Gothic school. Designers were 
by St. Bernard’s principles driven from ‘‘ Norman 
cut-work and crinkle-crankle ” and grotesque sculp- 
ture, to the perfecting of the building itself, the 
genuine logical refining and thinking out of every 
member to its very best form; in short, to true 
architecture; as the Quakers might have been if 
more logical. But the other part of the grand 
phenomenon, the reason they built so nobly, for 
more than the extant generation, I can only trace 
to the Western Church’s retention of the ancient 
and biblical creed in monetary matters or “‘ Catal- 
lactics,” that is to say, the condemnation of “usury” 
(as fenus had been falsely translated) and Aristo- 
telian denial of money begetting profits. 
Epwarp L. GaRBerr. 


Billiments.—This word occurs in the Percy 
Folio, with the apparent meaning of “jewels” or 
‘ornaments ”; but no authority is given for this 
sense; and habiliments, from which the word is 
evidently shortened, does not suit the meaning 
wanted. However, Florio has it in that meaning, 
‘* Cannaca, a fish called alamprey. Also a carkanet 
or Lilliment of gold.” 


Our good Old English.—The word Cratch=Fr. 
cresche, creche, ‘‘a rack, ox-stall or crib,” and is 
cognate with the Italian graticcia, and derived from 
the Latin crates, cratitius, “a wattle, hurdle or lat- 
tice.” It appears in many of our older writers: 
‘‘ And she baar her firste borun sone and wlappide 
him in clothes and leyde him in a cracche”— 
Wicliff. ‘Yee shall finde the babe swadled and 
laid in a cratch ”"—Geneva Bible. “ Who that had 
seene Him sprawling and wringing in the cratch 
could say other than that Hee hath no forme nor 
beauty?”—Dp. Hall.* The word still survives 
in use in Derbyshire (according to Halliwell) for a 
“basket,” and is familiar to us, in the childish 
game of cratch cradle (too usually corrupted into 
cat’s cradle), in which the string is wound round 
the hands in a rude imitation of a wicker-work 
cradle. W. 





* Beginne from first where He encradled was 
In simple cratch, wrapt in a wad of hay. 
Spenser's * Hymn on Divine Love.’ 
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Shotlings.—“ Cows that have spent their milk”: 
a shotten herring is one “ having spent the roe.” 
Apply this analogy to the cow. Your Correspondent 
quotes—“ Four milch cows... two shotlings,”’ 
4.¢., two cows out of milk. A. H. 
Shotlings seems to be either another form of the 
north-country word stott, a bullock, ox or steer, or 
a printer's blunder for the same. I have met with 
stott many times in old inventories, and it occurs 
in sundry dictionaries. Peter Levins, in his 
‘Manipulus Vocabulorum,’ has “ Stot, bullock, 
juvencus” (E. E. T. S. ed., col. 176, line 34). 
Henry Best, in his ‘ Rural Economy in Yorkshire,’ 
1641, tells us that ‘‘On Sunday, the 4th of Sep- 
tember, wee sette open Mr. Hodgson’s Sikes gate, 
and gave our kyne the grone of that close, which 
was well come on; there was at that time a bull, 
eleaven milch kyne, two fatte kyne, two fatte 
stottes, two leane stottes, eight calves, two leane 
whies, and fower horses; it lasted them but a 
just fortnight” (Surtees S., xxxiii. page 144). I 
cannot call to mind where to find the diminutive 
stotling, but I am pretty sure that I have come 
across it more than once. It is proper to mention, 
though I do not think it has anything to do with 
the word in question, that in some parts of Scotland 
shott indicates an ill-conditioned ewe. The Rev. 
Mr. Gibb, in his report on the parish of Strath- 
blane, in Stirlingshire, published in Sinclair's 
‘Statistical Account of Scotland,’ says that ‘‘a 
few of the worst ewes, called shotts, are likewise 
sold every year about Martinmass (vol. xviii. page 
569). They were probably called shotts from their 
thinness, as our forefathers, as early as 1451, and 
probably long before, called a gutted herring a 
schotyn-heryn (Gardner’s Hist. Dunwich, 148). 
The men who spoiled the goods of Christopher 
Keddel might very possibly have derided him 
in his affliction by comparing him to a fish that 
had been deprived of its roe. I should not wonder 
that they quoted to him,— 
O poore shotten herring, what a pickle thou art in. 
Marston, Ant. and Mel., P. II. act v. se. 2, 
but I cannot think, while there was anything 
more valuable to be had, that they would be 
content with two well-nigh worthless ewes. 
SF. D: ZB. 
You for Ye—Northern or Southern?—A few 
months ago the question was asked in the A the- 
neum, when was the objective you first used as 
a nominative, and also in what instances is the 
nominative ye used as an objective? Mr. Morris's 
Preface to his edition of Hampole’s ‘ Pricke of 
Conscience’ was cited as authority for saying that 
yhow and yhou, though generally objective, are 
also used as nominatives in that work. Mr. Morris 
does not say so ; he is speaking of the Northumbrian 
dialect as collected from eight or nine Northern 
writers, of whom Hampole is only one. Page 127, 
line 1, is then quoted, as showing yhow in the nomi- 
native,—a singular misconception of the passage, 
which runs thus, 
It falles noght yhow knaw pe time privé 
pat pe fadir has sette in his awen pousté ; 


being Hampole’s translation of the quotation from 
the Latin Gospels immediately preceding, 
Non est vestrum nosse tempora vel momenta 
Que pater possuit in sua potestate. 

Here it falles noght yhow=non est vestrum=it 
belongs, pertains, not (to) you, according to the 
regular use of fallin Hampole. Let me quote a 
similar passage, line 169, 

For a man excuses noght his unkunnyng, 

pat his wittes uses noght in leryng 

Namli, of pat at hym fel to knaw. 
That at hym fel to knaw = that which (to) him per- 
tained to know. The only difference between this 
passage and the former is the presence here and 
the omission there of to before the infinitive knaw 
—a common enough ellipsis with Hampole after 
the impersonal verbs byhoves, aght, falles, &c. Thus 
lines 1252 and 1396, 

Agaynes wham us byhoves armed be. 
By this way byhoves us al gang. 

Where I am not aware that any one has read us 
as & nominative. I need not say that in the passage 
cited, therefore, yhow is the old dative, as in eow- 





thincth, me-thinks, &c. My attention being aroused 
by this error, I have, while reading Hampole for 
illustrations of the history of northern idioms, care- 
fully examined every instance in which ye and yow 
occur, and have not found a single instance in 
which ye nom. and you obj. are confounded. I 
further believe (subject to correction by Mr. 
Morris) that there is no authentic instance of such 
confusion in any Northern writer, several passages 
to which I have been referred having been either 
misunderstood, as in that from Hampole, or being 
instances where the pronouns pou, pow, pee, pe, 
have been read by a transcriber or editor as you, 
yow, yce, ye, as pat has often been read and written 
yat, and where, of course, not only were the cases 


reversed, but the question of the antiquity of the | 


plural you for the singular thou seriously compli- 


cated. As an example of such readings, I would | 


refer to an edition of Gawain Douglas’s ‘ Eneados,’ 
published at Edinburgh in 1710, where, Book I. 
page 20, line 13, we have Venus addressing Jupiter, 
O you, quod sche, quhilk governis, reulis and steris 
Baith goddis and men, be thyne eterne impire ; 
and so on with thow, thyne, thee, &c., every third 
or fourth line, where the single example of you is 
a misprint for pou, or thou, and might mislead an 
unthinking reader. Soalsoin the metrical romance 
of ‘ Lancelot of the Laik,’ published by the Early 
English Text Society, yow is constantly written 
where we must read thow. Tothe list, therefore, of the 
‘ Ancren Riwle,’ ‘Ormulum,’ ‘Genesis and Exodus’ 
(1300), West Midland Alliterative Poems, Chaucer, 
Lydgate’s Minor Poems, Lord Berners’ ‘ Arthur 
of Little Britain,’ and Dunbar, allow me to 
append Hampole, 1345 (?), and Gawain Douglas’s 
‘ Eneados,’ 1513, as showing only ye in the nomi- 
native and you in the objective. When I add, that 
in all the living Northern dialects the same dis- 
tinction is retained, and that in Scotch you or yow 
could no more be the subject of a verb than me or 
us, I think the second query, ‘‘ Do we owe this use 
of you as a nominative to the Northern dialect?” 
may be considered as answered in the negative. 
In the passage from the Univ. Coll. Oxford MS. 
of ‘ Piers Plowman,’ Passus I. 1. 25, 
And drink whon yow drieth, but do hit not out of reason, 
yow drieth is an objective case governed by a verb 
used impersonally, =it drieth you. Compare the 
A. 8. me pyrst=it thirsteth me, hine hyngrode= 
it hungered him, the Dutch mj dorst, hem hun- 
gerde, the German es durstet mich, es hungert mich, 
or mich hungert, mich durstet, &c. If confirma- 
tion of this view were required, it would be found 
in the readings of MSS. Trinity Coll., 3, 14, and 
Harleian, 6041 ; both of which have the singular 
pronoun, ‘‘ pe drieth,” it thirsteth thee, which no 
one proposes to read as thou thirsteth. Might I, on 
behalf of myself and others who take an interest in 
the question, ask for a few of the passages from 
Richard Hill’s MS. copy of ‘Lytil Johan,’ 1503, 
in which “you and ye are both nominative as 
(erroneously supposed) in Hampole, though not ye 
objective as (also erroneously supposed) in Ham- 
pole.” If these instances are certain, and if, as 
I suppose, that MS. is in a Southern dialect, this 
fact, taken in connexion with the other, that the 
living dialects of the South, unlike those of the 
North, use yow as a nominative (Barnes’s Dorset- 
shire Grammar ignores the existence of ye alto- 
gether), would supply positive evidence in the same 
direction as the negative given above, that it is not 
to the Northern but to the Southern dialect that 
we owe this use of you, the standing of which in the 
literary English seems to have been still equivocal 
at the date of the authorized version of the Bible. 
Did any writer of English ever use ye as an objec- 
tive? In some living dialects, the objective you, 
when unaccented, sinks into an obscure yuh, yeh, 
ye’, just as the preposition to becomes tuh, teh, te’, 
but the moment an emphasis is given, you or yow 
is distinctly heard. An unaccented you may be 
‘* the same combination of letters” as an unaccente1 
ye, ‘but it is not the same word,” historically, 
grammatically, or in the feeling of the speaker. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
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By HENRY BLANC, M.D., 
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the GORDIAN KNOT. By Shirley Brooks. 


Series. In cloth boards or paper covers. Price 2s, 6d. 


DR. JACOB. By Miss M. Betham Edwards. 


Series. In cloth boards or paper covers. Price 2s. 6d. 


ONCE A WEEK. First Half-yearly Volume, containing 


‘FOUL PLAY,’ by CHARLES READE and DION BOUCICAULT ; TABLE TALK; a numerous Illustra- 
tions. Price 5s. 6d. cloth. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. New Series. Numbers 1, 
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MAR SCHOOLS; The COMING ECLIPSE; WIMBL LEDON; RACING; and New Novels, ‘ NOT in SOCIETY’ 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE DORE ART-UNION. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS TO ‘ELAINE.’ 


An ART-UNION has been formed for the object of distributing the Original Drawings by GUSTAVE DORE 
to‘ELAINE,’ an Idyll of the King. These beautiful Works of Art, which are painted in monochrome, are on view 
at the Crystal Palace ; and for the nominal Subscription of ONE GuINEA each Subscriber has the certainty of obtain- 
ing @ SET OF NINE Fac-simile Chromo-lithographs, together with the chance of obtaining oNE of the ORIGINAL 
PaIntTINGs. Agents are appointed in the principal Towns of the United Kingdom, of whom Prospectuses may be had, 
aswell as at the Crystal Palace. 


Index to the Original Drawings, by Gustave Doré, the whole of which are to be distributed as Prizes :— 


PRIZE I. 


King Arthur Discovering the Skeletons 
of the Brothers. 


PRIZE VI. 


Torre and Lavaine bid Farewell to the 
Body of Elaine. 


** So those two brethren from the chariot took 
And on the black decks laid her in her bed, 
Set in her hand a lily, o’er her hung 

The silken case, with braided blazonings.” 


. ‘And from the skull the crown 
Roll'd into light, and turning on its rims 
Fled like a glittering rivulet to the tarn.” 


PRIZE II. 


Lancelot Approaching the Castle of 
Astolat. 


‘Till as he traced a faintly-shadow’d track, 


PRIZE VII. 
The Body of Elaine on its way to King 





That all in loops and links among the dales 
Ran to the Castle of Astolat, he saw 
Fired from the west, far on a hill, the towers.” 


Arthur’s Palace. 


** And the dead, 
Steered by the ‘dumb, went upward with the flood— 
In her right hand the lily, in her left 


PRIZE III. The letter 


Lancelot relating his Adventures. 
‘He spoke and ceased : the lily maid Elaine, 
Won by the mellow voice before she look’d, 
Lifted her eyes, and read his lineaments.” 


PRIZE IV. 
Lancelot bids Adieu to Elaine. 


° ** He looked, and more amazed 


Than if seven men had set upon him, saw 
The maiden standing in the dewy light.” 


PRIZE V. 
Elaine on her Road to the Cave of 


Lancelot. 
“ Then rose Elaine and glided thro’ the fields, 


“For she did not seem as dead, 
But fast asleep, and lay as tho’ she smiled.” 


PRIZE VIII. 


King Arthur reading the Letter of 
Elaine. 


“ Thus he read, 
‘and ever in the reading, lords and dames 
Wept, looking often from his face who read, 
To hers which lay so silent.” 


PRIZE IX. 


The Remorse of Lancelot. 


* And Lancelot answer’d nothing, but he went, 
And at the inrunning of a little brook 

Sat by the river in a cove, and watch’d 

The high reed wave.” 


50 day by ‘day she past 5 
In either twilight ghost like to and fro 
Gliding.” 
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Mr. James Grant’s New Novel. 
IRST LOVE and T,AST LOVE: a 


Tale of the Indian Mutiny. In 3 vols. By JAMES unar, 
Author of ‘The Romance of War,’ * T’ ay White Cockade,’ &c. Now 
ready at all Libraries in the Kingd om. 


“ We repeat with pleasure that iets is aetna Mr. Grant's best 
production for many years.” —A 


Stonehenge’s Instructions to Young 
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With 120 Illustrations, post 8vo. half bound, 496 pages, price 10s. 6d. 


(PE SHOT GUN and SPORTING 
RIFLE. By STONEHENGE. 


This book contains chapters on Pigeon_and Sparrow Trap- 
Shooting, Open Shooting, Covert Shooting, Wild Fow] Shooting, 
Rifle Shooting, Field Spaniels and their Breakers, Retrievers, 
Rabbit Dogs, Fabbiting, Ferrets and Ferreting, Shooting Ponies, 
General Management of Shooting, &c., the Varieties of Shot Guns 
and Accessories used with them, the Sporting Rifle, the Game- 
keeper’s Duties, Vermin and the Modes of Destroying Them, 
Poachers and the best Modes of Counteracting their Schemes. 
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2. COMMON OBJECTS of the COUNTRY. With Coloured 
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lates. 
3, COMMON OBJECTS of the SEASHORE. With Coloured 
Plates. 


4. MOORE’S BRITISH FERNS. With Coloured Plates. 
5. ON THE ROAD: a Tale told by a Commercial Traveller, 
6. A WEEK with MOSSOO. By Chas. H. Ross. 
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In feap. 8vo. boards, price 18. 
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LOVE OR MARRIAGE? 
A NOVEL. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


In 8 vols. 





SPECTATOR. 


“< ‘Tove or Marriage?’ is more striking, and its somewhat lurid moral colouring more true to life, than is at all usual 
in modern fiction.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


‘“‘'The value of this book is not to be measured by as much of the plot as we have outlined. In the first place, we 
must take it out of the category of works composed by the Camillas who skim over the fields of fiction and display their 
ankles in the flight. The characters of Helstone and old Glencairn are well conceived and developed. The latter espe- 
cially isa good study, and seems to have been thought out fully and carefully by the author. The description of the 
delight of the botanist, whom the recollections of the country haunt like a passion when he steals away into it, is very 
true and touching. Whenever Mr. Black paints a landscape he does it with a grace and a tenderness which are only 
equalled by his photographic power of rendering it distinctive.” 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


“€It would do the novel much less than justice to call it clever and readable: it is full of spirit, power of concep- 
tion and of description, well-wrought scenes, and excellent writing.” 


EXAMINER. 


‘* There is a freshness and freedom from affectation about the manner of this book that is extremely captivating; 
and there is a courage combined with tenderness shown throughout, in a discussion of the deepest and most perilous 
of social perplexities, which is certain to win and to fix attention. Justice or truth, in the analysis of motives, or the 
estimate of actions, we look for in vain in either the philosophy or the fiction of the day. Scraps of both we have in 
abundance, and sometimes large and finely chiselled fragments, indicating the eye and hand of genius, as in the torso 
before us Mr. Black has an excellent command of sound and pure idiom, great power of observation, and manifold 
resources of illustrative thought. It is a long time since we have read a story of every-day life with such unflagging 
interest.” 


LONDON REVIEW. 
‘ An interesting plot, honest, earnest thought. and grarefnl Iangnage.” 
LEADER. 
_ ‘Love or Marriage?’ is, in every sense, the composition of a cultivated mind; it is full of thought, of careful 
writing, of pithy, of pungent, of epigrammatic remarks, and it is eloquent in suggestiveness.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
“The story itself is interesting, thoroughly original, and not a little peculiar. There is a freshness and a vigour in 


the writing which contrast strongly and favourably with the ordinary novel. Mr. Black evidently has drawn his charac- 
ters from life, and his scenes are no less real.” 


MORNING STAR. 


“With rare fidelity, and with great graphic power, Mr. Black describes the scenes in the track of the Prussian 
army ; the sufferings and fortitude of the Prussian wounded; the hardships to which not only they but those who were 
in charge of them were subjected; the spirit which animated the Prussian army; the trials of the poor Bohemians, 
whose fields were wasted, and food, and horses, and waggons, and houses ‘ requirirt’ by the invaders. A really touching 
piece of description is that which depicts the field of Kinniggriitz after the battle. Vividly Mr. Black brings before us 
the ghastly piles of dead, the trodden corn, the torn trees, the human vultures at their obscene work of robbing the 
dead and the dying, and all the terrible accessories of such a scene. Brighter and more beautiful—almost perfect as a 
piece of descriptive writing—is that which describes Prague by moonlight. The city, in all its loveliness, comes bodily 
before you—peaceful, brilliant, restful, after the fierce and troubled scenes through which you have just been taken. 
Not meer men could have written this chapter, and it would amply atone for far more faults than we can find with the 
novel.” 


DAILY NEWS. 

“The narrative is readable and consistent. Throughout the volume there are marks of reflection and study, and 
the most embarrassing situations are managed with great delicacy. ...... There is a strength in it which gives promise of 
better things, and leads us to anticipate that Mr. Black will hereafter produce other works of fiction not less interesting. 
and even more finished than this one.” Z 

ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


“In one respect it is emphatically distinguished from the enormous majority of novels—the author possesses an 
amount of speculative intelligence which is, perhaps, not less than his direct productive power as a writer of imagina- 
tion. In this particular he is superior to all recent novelists—it would not be too much to say, superior to all English 
novelists whatever, except George Eliot........When a writer, as frankly pleasant as many passages in this book show 
Mr. Black to be, undertakes to carry a double love story through all kinds of sinuosities and nice shady places for a 
thousand pages, he is sure to make a delightful book. And Mr. Black, though he occasionally pushes his unaffectedness 
of style to the length of negligence, is more than frankly pleasant—he is a man of genius, of whom we shall hear more 
one of these days.” 





London: TinstEy BrotueErs, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





NOTICE. 
Ready this day, in 3 vols. 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF ‘CLARISSA.’ 


CLARISSA. 


A NOVEL. 
By SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
Edited by E. 8S. DALLAS, Author of ‘The Gay Science.’ 





** Not read ‘Clarissa’! If you have once thoroughly entered on ‘Clarissa,’ and are infected by it, you can’t leave it.” 
Macauay to THACKERAY, 
TinsLEY Broruers, 18, Catherine-street, Strand, 
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The Poem attributed to Milton, 


THE KING AND THE COMMONs 


Cavalier and Puritan Poems. 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED 
By HENRY MORLEY, 
Professor of Literature, London University, 
Forming the New Volume of ‘‘ The Bayard Series,” 


It was in working on this volume that Mr. Morley 
discovered the new Milton Poem, about which there i 
so much controversy. A fac-simile of the Poem and gig. 
nature J. or P. M., with parallel passages, and the whole 
of the evidences pro and con, will be given in the prefatg, 
matter, so that the scholar can form his own conclusion, 


.* The BAYARD SERIES comprise works that may 
well be termed Pleasure Books of Literature, produced jg 
the choicest style at a popular price. Printed at th: 
Chiswick Press, on toned paper; bound by Burn, flexibje 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, silk head-bands, and registers. 
Each Volume complete in itself, price Half-a-Crown. 
Volumes now ready. 

The STORY of the CHEVALIER BAYARD. 

DE JOINVILLE’S SAINT LOUIS the KING, 

The ESSAYS of ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

ABDALLAH. By Edouard Laboullaye. 

TABLE-TALK of NAPOLEON. 

VATHEK. An Oriental Romance. By William Beckforg, 

“ Beckford’s ‘ Vathek’ is here presented to _us as one of the bean. 

tifully got-up works included in Messrs. Low & Co.’s ‘ Bayanj 
Series,’ every one of which is a gem,—and the ‘ Caliph Vathek’ is, 
perhaps, the gem of the collection. We ms S well add, that 
every one of the works included in this series is well worth possess. 
ing, and the whole will make an admirable foundation for the 
library of a studious youth of polished and refined tastes.” 
IUustrated Times, 





The Milton Concordance. 
A Valuable W ord-Book of the English Language, 
Now ready, in One portable Vol. small post, beautifully 
printed by Whittingham, price 6s. cloth extra, 
TCOP N (' . TRPR! 
A CONCORDANCE or VERBAL 
INDEX to the whole of MILTON’S POETICAL 
WORKS. Comprising upwards of 20,000 References, 
3y CHARLES D. CLEVELAND, LL.D. With 
Vignette Portrait of Milton. 
* This work affords an immediate reference to any 
passage in any Edition of Milton’s Poems, to which it may 
be justly termed an indispensable Appendix. 
** An invaluable Index, which the publishers have done a public 
service in reprinting.”—Votes and Queries. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 





Price One Guinea, 
HE DISENTANGLEMENT of IDEAS; 
. or, the Mystery of the Cross. By ARTHUR YOUNG. An 
Application of the Law of Po:itive and Negative Polarity to the 
Interpretation of the Nature and Destiny of Man. 
London: Sold for the Author by Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street and all Booksellers. 















In Preparation, 


W HITAKER'S ALMANACK for 1869 is 
intended to be the BEST, THE MOST COMPLETE, and 


THE CHEAPEST ALMANACK ever published in England. 
(* URCH (THE) HISTORY of BRITAIN 
from the BIRTH of CHRIST UNTIL the YEAR 164, 
endeavoured by THOMAS FULLER, D.D., Author of ‘Abel 
Redivivus,’ &c., with a Preface and Notes by JAMES NICHOLS. 
London: William Tegg, 13, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 








Now ready, cloth, 68. 


IVINGSTONE.—The SEARCH AFTER 
LIVINGSTONE. A Diary kept during the Investigation 

of his Reported Murder. By E. D. YOUNG. Revised by the 
Rev. H. WALLER, F.R.G.S. 
___Letts, Son & Co Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, 
Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of 
London School, Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh 
Academy, &c. 


PELILLES NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s.—Key to 


the same, 2s. 


Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 

French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key to the same, 3s. 
Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 

Modeles de Poésie. 6s. 

Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
} AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Busi- 
ness, A.D. 6. Extended to Life, 1836 


. I . 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
a RETURNS for 1868. | F inst 
Fire Department—66 per ot. = the Premiums paid on F 


a88 s x 
Life Department—b5 per cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of 
bove Beh pt standing. 

fn of good 





a 
Accumulated Ca (25th Dee., 1867)—1,191,9682. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents. persons. 
position and character. 
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POUNDS PER WEEK 
While laid ap be] by Injury, and 
£1,000 in Case of DEATH ea by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KI 
May be secured by an Annus 5 ay ment of from £3 to £6 58. 


RAILWAY Ps ASSEN GERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64, CORNHILL, al 0, "REGENT: STREET. 
. VIAN, Secretary. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBArD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 

__GEORGE W. LOVELL, Secretary. _ 
~ASSU RANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1823. } 

ested Assets—U pwards of Five and a Quarter Millions. 
os cnenal Income—Half a Mion | 
Claims s paid—Seven and a Half Millions. 
four-Fifths of the Profits allotted to the Assured Quinquennially. | 
Bonuses hitherto added to Policies—Upwards of Four Millions. | 
For Prospectuses, Statements of ee as &c., apply to the 

Actuary at the Office, Fleet-street, Lond 

WILLIAM SAMU EL ‘DOWNES, , Actuary. 








TAW LIFE 





. -- or, 728., 848. to 
UN L IFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1208.—Bra and Scharzberg, 488. ’to 848.— 
THREADNEEDLE-STREBET, Sparking Moselle ” 485. 9 '88s.—Very choice Champagne, 

ri | 668., 788.—Fii es Sack. parE Frontignac, Vermuth, Con- 

2 | stantia, ‘Techrymes Christi, Imperial Tokay, and other rare 


CHARING CROSS. | Wine: 


The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for their 
Families by means of Life Assurance, is directed to the para- | 
mount Smporsance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 
established credit. 

Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established Society | | 
to persons effecting Assurances now are— 

low rates of premium, especially for young lives, payable an- 
ually, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Participation in Eighty per eae. of the profits, according to the | 
conditions in the Society’s prospectus. | 
A Bonus every five years, apportioned to Policies on which three 
or more annual premiums have been paid at the period of divi- 


son, and receivable in cash, or applied in augmentation of the | - 


sum assured or reduction of the premiums, at the option of the 
policy-holder. 
The present is a favourable period for ef ee new assurances, 
on reference to the next quinc qoennie a division | 
JA —_— HARRIS, Actuary. | 
en LIFE INS URANCE 
COMPANY. 
Tuastituted 1520. | 
The security of a Subscribed Capital of 750,002. and an Assurance | 
Fund amounting to more than seven years’ purchase of the | 
total Annual ane 
Biehty peenens. of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
ifth 
ag of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced 


Rat 
Policies er anted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five | 


ars. 

The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and | 
Travel, Revival of Lapsed Policies and Surrender Values. 

Whole World Licences Sree of charge, when the circumstances are 
favourable. 

Endow: ante for Children. 











Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notice: ssignment registered : and ack knowledged without a Fee. 
ond rs si ¢ Eros pectus, with full particulars and tables, to be 
obdtail Company’s Offices in London, 1, Old Broad-street, | 





at the 
EC., and 16, Pall Mall, S.W., and of the Agents throughout the 
Kingd om. ANDREW Bi ADEN, Actuary. 


(\HUBB’ S NEW EW Pp >ATENT ‘SAFES, steel- 
plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 
Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualities, 
of Chubb’s Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB & ON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. | 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING 
(Carriage free). 
See our new Illustrated Furniture Catalogue, nearly 500 pe | 














signs, with Prices 30 per cent. less than any other House. 
most complete and unique guide ever published. Gratisfrom 
LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO. 73 and 75, BROMPTON-ROAD, 


Knightsbridge. 
F IELD’ 











S PATENT SELF-FITTING | 
CANDLES. 


a DLES FOR THE BALL ROOM, 
re Spermaceti, Chinese Wax, and wasteless Stearine, all | | 
with FIELD'S PATENT ENDS. These Candles will neither | 
aeee, bend, nor gutter. Spiral Parti-Coloured Candles of all | 


Sold by all Dealers in Candles, and (wholesale only) by J.C. & J. 
FIELD, Patentees, | Lambeth, ‘Tiondon. i 
\ 7JHY INCUR THE RISKS of ‘Limited | 
Liability by taking Shares in Civil Service or Co-operative | 
Stores, when you can save 10 per cent. by purchasing of the EAST 
INDIA TEA commany. and can have the Goods delivered at 
your own door? TEAS of all descriptions, from 1s. 3d. per Ib. 
upwards. Price- Lists. he ine on application at the Warehouses, 
§, GREAT ST. HEL CHURC AYARD, Bi Bishopsgate. 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 
The best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the best mild aperient for Delicate Constitutions, especially 
adapted for LADIES, CHIL re and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all anit ‘throughout the World. 








PAL. LESS DENTISTRY (Patented System). 
—All other processes entirely superseded by Messrs. LEWIN 
MOSELY & SONS, the original and only practitioners of the true 
fhus em of Painless Dentistry. The prominent advantages are 
us summarily characterized by the Lancet, the Medical Profes- 
sion, and the Press :—‘* Perfect immunity from pain ; every kind 
of operation avoided ; mipexniioied comfort, utility, pocatenys 
durability ; a wonderfully life-like appearance: fees considerably 
less than, usua charged for ordinary descriptions of artificial 
teeth.” Messrs. in Mosely & Sons (the oldest established Eng: 
lish Dentists), 30, Berners- ——. Oxford-street, and 448, Strand 





UE. 


| may be obtained ( 


H J. & Dz NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, 
° Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
114, 116, 118, 120, Ri t- 
Lormon {TG Gg Restate; and 
M ANCHESTER—10, eee 
LiverrooL—50, Bold-street. 


_For TOURISTS, and for August and September Shooting, 
NICOLL’S JACKETS, with Cartridge Pockets, in various mixe 
colours of Waterproof Cheviot Wool Cloth, cool and strong as | 
linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and more adapted to this | 
variable climate than any other fabric, the cost of ae » With —_ 
Sleeve Linings, being 31s. 6d. Light Cheviot Suits, from 2. 28. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 
P URE L GHT WINES 
for the SUMMER SEASON. 


HEDGES & BUTLER 
Solicit attention to their 









St.-Julien Claret . seeseeee 188, 208, 248. and 308. per doz. 
White ~ een . 249. 308. and 36s, : ” 
Purgundy nas sis = 243. 368. and 42s. ” 
Chabli 248. 30s. 36s. and 48s. 99 
Hock and Moselle 243. 308. 368. and 48% =z, 
Champagne.. oe 36s. 488. 602. and 668. ” 
by -, & . 248. 303. 363. and 42%. =, 
rom first-clas Shippers’ 243. 308. 363. and 428. =, 


pt mam Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, end 
| fraumilch, 608.— — eutietee and_ Steinberger, 





8. 
Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 483., 608., 723. and Sis. per dozen. 
—— idapones md A ery description, 
n receipt of a Post-oftice order, or reference, any 
| be forwarded immediately by sistinateeinaaas 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT-STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King’s-road. 
(Originally established A.D. - 1667. ) 


URE CLARETS.—E. LAZEN BY & SON, 
Wine Merchants, 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, Lon- 
don, W., beg to direct attention to the following pure unloaded 
Wines of their own special importation. Prices per dozen :— 
LIGHT BORDEAUX .... 24s.| FINE BORDEAUX ...... 368. 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
In Cases of Three Dozens. Dottles and Cases included. 


A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 














CLARETS ... 188. to 1083. SHERRIES. .os.. 248, to Sde. 
A good Vin “Ordinaire, j = Teak Wane y tay | 
up to choice Md Viu- | ‘to Fine Old Amontillado 
tage Wines of First | and oo India. 

Growths. PORT 38s. to 1208. 

CHAMPAGNES .. 363. tosis. | Lis zht, Old’ and’ Crusted 
A Light, Dry, Sparkling Wines, up to very Old 


Wine, upto choive Wines ¢ orgy and Vintage 


of First Brands. 


SA UT RNES +s ++ 248, to 1208. 
ey CIA Te Rhine W oa Sis. A Lig = White Bordeaux, 
to choice Growths. ’ | up. to choice Liqueur 


COGNAC BRANDIES. 
Fine pure Pale Cognac, 543., to very Old Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are received at the 


Cellars and Offices, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, 
ondon, W. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— —The 


‘AN 


tit 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 33., 48., 58., and 68. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 58. 6d., & 68, 6d. per 1,000, 

The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 109. 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2e. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, és. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 18. Too ee 

ee eEst teens 
C - 

pGOLOURED STAMPING (het sie 12.28 ee two 

letters, from 58. ; three letters, from 7c. Address Dies from 38. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4%. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d, 
ae STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terins, 

pit il ating Saez tnbntange tener Cabins, 

(EstaBLisueD 1841.) 





RIGHT & MANSFIELD, 
DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS and CABINET 


MAK 
Only Gold Medal 1867; First Prize Medal 1862. 
3, Great Portland-street, Oxford-street, W. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grew < or need Hair toits youthful colour 


IT will cause Hair ry Brow on “Bata Spots. 
Re ek 
air is immedi; tely checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. aii . 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT was neither oil nor dye. 
In large Bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depdt, 266, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


SIX MEDALS—London, New York, Dublin, and Paris. 
SILVER MEDAL, PARIS, 1867, 


A being t the ONLY Medal awarded to any English Mz “ncn! 
is FRY ‘t sous! 89 Ay ha has been obtained by 





I 





RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
FRY’S CHOCOLATE, for EATING and for the TABLE, 
n great variety. 
FRY’S cHocoL ATE CREAMS. 
PRY’S ere COCOA, distinguished by its purity, 
delicacy of flavour, and nutritious Properties. 


YNVERTIBLE OTTOM ANS for Centre of 
yg chd to form two Settees and two Fasy Chairs, a great 
improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. Only of 
FILMER & SON’S, Urnorsterers, 
Sland 32, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 
Factory 34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET 
An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 








admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly r 

to observe that each Bottle bears the well-known label, si 7 
** Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by perpetual in- 
junction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none | 
can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman- 
square, London, as Sole Maggs same of the receipt of Harvey’s 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their 
! labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Drugeists and Oilmen. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PI CKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 
- Proprietors of the pee Receipts | 








E. LAZENBY & SON. 

one Manufacturers of th 
NTS so long and AF distinguished by their name, are 

| See to caution the public against the inferior preparations 

which are put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 

| with a view to mislead the public. Consumers having di culty | 

| in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 

they can be had direct from the Manufacturers at their Foreign 

Warehouse, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, London, 

W. Priced Lists post free on application. 


NTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S | 
SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or “ SOM-! 
MIER TUCKER,” are respectfully cautioned against various 
imitations and infringements, preserving somewhat the appear- 
ance of the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages. 
Eee qronine Mattress bears the Label“ Tuckrr’s Parent,” 
anda N 
The ‘Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent,” received the 
only Prize Mepat, or Honourable Mention given to Bedding of 
any description, at the InrerNaTIONAL Exurprrion, 1862, and 
(price, from 258.) of most respectable Bedding 
Warehousemen ant holsterers, and Wholesale of the Manu- 
facturers, WILLIAM SMEE & a Finsbury, near Moorgate 
Railway Terminus, London, 


Gawine MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS & CO. 

These Machines — the First made og Patented i in Tagend, 
and ever since 1846 hay: their pre are 
adapted for Manufacturing and for Domestic purposes, a. Tange 
in prices from 51. 5s. upwards. For Family use they are unrivalled. 
All Lock Stitch. Work alike on both sides. Catalogues and 
— of Work sent free by post. 

CHEAPSIDE, E.C., and REGENT-CIRCUS, OXFORD- 
STREET. “LONDON, \ Ww. 


CKLES, SAUCES CONDI- 














INDIGESTION. 


N O2tTON. 8S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC. 





(opposite Charing lway Station), and over the Telegraph 
Office. —Teeth h from 58. ; Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas. Consulta’ 
and every information 


XUM 


RAG R = S 0 A P. 

FIELD'S “ UNITED SERVICE” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 

6d. each. Lasting fragrance eee: order of your Chemist, 

Grocer, or Oilman, and see ae ts . & J. FIELD is on each 
abiet. 


Wholesale—36, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


FIELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” SOAP, 


8d. and 1s. per Tablet, most delicately perfumed. This beautiful 
article combines the letergent, properties of Soap with the sooth- 
ing and emollient action of Spermaceti ; it is especially recom- 
mended for Children | ‘aad Invalids. 
See Name on each Tablet and Label. 
Wholesale—36, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8 


So HWEPPE’S MINERAL WATERS.—By 
Special Appointment to Her Majesty and H.R.H. the P rince 
of Wales. Every bottle is protected by a label having name and 
trade-mark.—Manufactories, London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, 
Glasgow, Malvern. 


A RQUET SOLIDAIRE, 
HOWARD'S PATENT. No.1 
For FLOORS and BORDERING to eooMs, &e. 
Being manufactured by steam machinery is laid complete a 
cost than Turkey carpets, having the advantage over the for 
made parquets of standing perfectly and being cheaper. 
Architects’ designs adopted without extra cost. 
Tilustrated Catalogues on application to _ 
26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, LONDON. 


M ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO. S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Haix 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, genuine Smyrna 
Sponges, and every description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth— 
the bristles do not come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline 
Tooth Powder, 28. per box.—Address 1318, OXFORD-STREET. 


ALVANISM v.NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
ALYSIS, RHEUMATISM, PAINS, and DE- 
BILITY. Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Cramp, Neuralgia, and Liver 
Compiaiats, Nervous Deafness, Epilepsy, indigestion, se Functional 
Disorders, &c.--ON LOAN. For ascertaining the efficacy, a TEST 
of real VOLTA-ELECTRIC Selapnlicable CHAIN BANDS, 
BELTS, -_- oe Batteries, wi t gratis for a week. 
pe from 5 according to power. Combined Bands for 
onthe oi vital Energy, 303. to40s. New Patent — 

on Chain Batteries, 31. to 42. complete. Pamphlet post 


J. L. PULVERMACHER, Patentee, Galvanic Establishment, 























Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 11d., 28. 9d. and lls, 


200, REGENT-STREET, W., London. 
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CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN’S NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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THE CHILD’S BIBLE. 


WITH 


NEW AND ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In PENNY WEEKLY NUMBERS, and in SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 
(Quarto Size, Large Type.) 
‘THE CHILD’S BIBLE’ will present the Sacred Narrative of the Old and New Testaments in consecutive order, such portions only being omitted as a judicious parent might 
het eect oe OT BLE? will be ILLUSTRATED throughout by C. W. Core, R.A., Harrison Werr, H. C. Szious, A. Pasquier, M. E. Epwarps, and other Artists, 


from a child’s point of view, will be printed in large and very legible type, and will be produced with all the attractiveness that the highest style of Art can impart to it. 
ORDERS i now received by all Booksellers and at all Railway Stations for NO. I. and PART I. 


*,* PROSPECTUSES of ‘ The Child’s Bible’ forwarded POST FREE on request addressed to CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, E.¢, 

















Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
DEAN RAMSAY’S NEW WORK, 


PULPIT TABLE-TALK: 


REMINISCENCES of CLERICAL LIFE and CHARACTER. 


FORMING VOL. I. OF THE BELLE SAUVAGE LIBRARY. 





Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER § GALPIN will shortly publish 


Number 1, price ONE Penny, and Part I. price SIXPENCE, 


THE WORLD OF WONDERS. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIAL PUBLICATION, 
TO BE ISSUED IN 
PENNY WEEKLY NUMBERS, and SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 
*,* PROSPECTUSES of ‘The World of Wonders’ forwarded POST FREE on request addressed to CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 





CASSELL’S TECHNICAL SERIES, 


TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES, 


Designed for the Use of Teachers in Public or Private Schools; for Home Study; for Students in Training Colleges and Science Classes ; as Class-Books in National and other | 
Schools; and of Persons preparing for the Government Department of Science and Art, the Society of Arts, the Middle-Class and other Examinations; whilst they will be 
specially designed to serve as PRACTICAL PocKEeT CoMPANIONS for the skilled Artisan in the prosecution of his daily work. 


*,* Vols. I. and IJ. of Cassell’s Technical Series are just ready, as under :— 


VOL. L., by Extis A. Davipson, Lecturer on Engineering and Architectural Drawing in the City of London Middle-Class Schools, containing the principles of Linear Drawing 
as adapted to Trade, Manufactures, Engineering, Architecture, and Design ; with about 150 Illustrations and 6 whole-page Diagrams of Working Drawings. 

VOL. IL, by the Same AvTHoR, treating of the Projection of Plans, Elevations, and Sections of Solids, and the Development of Surfaces, for Masons, Carpenters, Builders, 
Architects, Metal-Plate Workers, Plumbers, and Artisans generally. Illustrated with about 40 whole-page Diagrams, drawn on Wood by the Author. 


*,* Full Prospectuses forwarded vost FREE on application. 








CASSELL’S POPULAR DRAWING COPIES, 
IN FOUR SETS OF BOOKS, 


Adapted for the Use of Elementary, Middle and Upper Class Schools; for Schools of Art, and for Private Tuition and Study; and designed to prepare Students for the Art 
Examinations in connexion with the Department of Science and Art at South Kensington and the Society of Arts. 


1. FLORAL AND VEGETABLE FORMS. 3. LANDSCAPE DRAWING. 
2. MODEL DRAWING. 4. FIGURE DRAWING. 


Each Set will consist of TWELVE PARTS, price SIXPENCE each. 
*.* Full Prospectuses forwarded post FREE on application. 


CASSELL’S ANATOMICAL WALL MAPS, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 


Designed and Printed in Colours from Nature, which have been in preparation for some time, are JUST READY. 

















=P Now ready,a NEW EDITION of CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, compris: 
ing a full list of their ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES and SERIAL PUBLICATIONS, including their numerous EDU: 
CATIONAL WORKS. Copies will be forwarded by the Publishers, carriage free, on application. if 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C., and 596, Broadway, New York. 














Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor”—Adverti ts and Busi Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Printed by James Hotes, at No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the county of Middlesex ; and published by Joun Francis, se eenngion Set, ‘n said couaty, 
Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for ScéTLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh :—for LaeLanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin. 8, 1868 
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